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Earl  of  Nottingham, 
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May  it  pleale  Your  Lordfhip, 

many 


Accounts ,  obliged  to 
lay  the  Studies  and 


Tour  Lordjhifs  Feet,  it  will 
not,  1  hope,  be  thought  Pre * 
fumption  in  me  to  maU  this 
following  Addrefs,  which,  on 
my  Part,  is  an  AH  of  Duty  '. 

A  2  1  could 


May  it  pleafe  Your  Lordfhip 
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HE  Argument  of  thefe fol¬ 
lowing  Papers  feems,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  to  be  fo 
very  remote  from  that  holy  Profefc 
fion,  and  from  thofe  Studies,  to 
which  I  am,  in  a  more  particular 
Manner,  obliged  to  dedicate  my 
felf,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pefted  that  I  fliould  give  fome  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Reafons  which  enga¬ 
ged  me  to  fet  about  it. 

In  the  firft  Place  therefore,  I 
imagined,  that  if  the  feveral  Boun¬ 
daries  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Learn¬ 
ing  were  once  impartially  Hated, 
Men  would  better  know  what  were 
Hill  unfiniihed,  and  what  were,  in 
a  manner,  perfeft ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  what  deferved  the  greateft  Ap¬ 
plication,  upon  the  Score  of  its 
r  "  '  :  " :  being 
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being  imperfeft  :  Which  might  be 
a  good  Inducement  to  fet  thofe 
Men,  who,  having  a  great  Ge¬ 
nius,  find  alfo  in  themfelves  an 
Inclination  to  promote  Learning, 
upon  Subjects  wherein  they  might, 
probably,  meet  with  Succefs  an- 
fwerable  to  their  Endeavours  :  By 
which  Means,  Knowledge,  in  all 
its  Parts,  might  at  laft  be  corn- 
pleated.  I  believed  likewife,  that 
this  might  infenfibly  lead  Men  to 
follow  fuch,  and  only  fuch,  for 
their  Guides,  as  they  could  con¬ 
fide  in  for  the  ableft  and  beft  in 
thofe  feveral  Kinds  of  Learning  to 
which  they  intended  to  apply  their 
Thoughts.  He  that  believes  the 
Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have 
been  the  greatefi  Matters  of  the  Art 
of  Writing  that  have  ever  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  will  read  them  as  his  In- 
ftru&ors,  will  copy  after  them, 
will  drive  to  imitate  their  Beau¬ 
ties,  and  form  his  Stile  after  their 

Models, 
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Models,  if  he  propoles  to  himfelf 
to  be  excellent  in  that  Art  himfelf : 
All  which  Things  will  be  negleft- 
ed,  and  he  will  content  himfelf  to 
read  them  in  their  Tranflations,  to 
furnifli  his  Mind  with  Topicks  of 
Difcourfe,  and  to  have  a  general 
Notion  ol  what  thefe  Ancient  Au¬ 
thors  fay,  if  he  thinks  he  may  be 
equally  excellent  a  nearer  Way, 

To  read  Greek  and  Latin  with  Eafe, 

✓  ^ 

is  a  Thing  not  foon  learnt :  The 
Languages  are  too  much  out  of  the 
common  Road  }  and  the  Turn 


which  the  Greek/  and  Latins  gave 
to  all  their  Thoughts,  cannot  be 
refembled  by  what  we  ordinarily 
meet  with  in  Modern  Languages, 

which  makes  them  tedious,  till  ma- 

»  * 

ftered  by  life.  So  that  conftant 
Reading  of  the  mod  perfeft  Mo¬ 
dern  Books,  which  does  not  go 
jointly  on  with  the  Ancients,  in 
their  Turns,  will,  by  bringing  the 
Ancients  into  Dif-ufe,  caufe  the 


Learning 


Learning  of  the  next  Generation 
to  fink;  by  reafon  that  they,  not 
drawing  from  thofe  Springs  from 
whence  thefe  excellent  Moderns 
drew,  whom  they  only  propofe  to 
follow,  nor  taking  thole  Meafures 

which  thefe  Men  took)  for 

,?  •  -  ■  .  '  '  *  1  ■ 

want  of  that  Foundation  which 
thefe  their  Modern  Guides  firft 


carefully  laid,  fail  in  no  long  Com 


pafs  of  Time.  1 

Yet,  on  the  other  Hand,  if  Men 
who  are  unacquainted  with  thefe 
Things,  fiiould  find  every  Thing  to 
be  commended  becaufe  it  is  oldeflk , 
not  becaufe  it  is  faft ;  and  after¬ 
wards  fiiould  perceive  that  in  many 
material  and  very  curious  Parts  of 
Learning,  the  Ancients  were,  com- 
paratively  fjaeaking,  grofly  igno- 
rant,  it  would  make  them  fufpe& 
that  in  all  other  Things  alfo  they 
were  equally  deficient ;  grounding 
their  general  Conclufion  upon  this 
very  common,  though  erroneous, 
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Principle,  that  becaufe  a  Man  is  in 
an  Errour  in  thofe  Things  whereof 
we  can  judge,  therefore  he  muft  be 
equally  miftaken  in  thofe  Things 
where  we  cannot.  Now,  this  Ex- 
tream  can  be  no  (W ay  more  eafily 
avoided,  than  by  Hating  the  due 
Limits  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning  ;  and  fhewing,  in  every 
Particular,  to  which  we  ought  to 
give  the  Pre-eminence. 

But  I  had  another,  and  a  more 
powerful  Reafon,  to  move  me  to 
confider  this  Subjeft ;  and  that  was, 
that  1  did  believe  it  might  be  feme 
way  fubfervient  to  Religion  it  fel£ 
Among  all  the  Hypothefes  of  thofe 
who  would  deftroy  our  moft  holy 
Faith,  none  is  fo  plaufible  as  that 
of  the  Eternity  of  the  World.  The 
fabulous  Hiftories  of  the  Egyptians , 
Chaldeans  and  Chine fes  feem  to 
countenance  that  Aflertion.  The 
feeming  Eafinefs  of  folving  all  Dif¬ 
ficulties  that  occurr,  by  pretending 

that 
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that  fweeping  Floods,  or  general 
and  fucceffive  Invafions  of  Barba¬ 
rous  Enemies,  may  have,  by  Turns, 
deftroyed  all  the  Records  of  the 
World,  till  within  thefe  Iaft  Five  or 
Six  Thoufand  Years,  makes  it  very 
amiable  to  thofe  whofe  Interpft  it 
is,  that  the  Chrijlian  Religion  fliould 
be  but  an  empty  Form  of  Words, 
and  yet  cannot  fwallow  the  Epicu~ 
rean  Whimfies  of  Chance  and  Acci¬ 
dent.  Now  the  Notion  of  the  E- 
ternity  of  Mankind,  through  infi¬ 
nite  fucceflive  Generations  of  Men, 
cannot  be  at  once  more  effe&ually 
and  more  popularly  confuted,  than 
by  (hewing  how  the  World  has 
gone  on,  from  Age  to  Age,  im¬ 
proving  *,  and  confequently,  that  it 
is  at  prefent  much  more  knowing 
than  it  ever  was  fince  the  earlieft 
Times  to  which  Hiftory  can  car¬ 
ry  us. 

But  upon  Examination  of  this 
Queftion,  feveral 
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peared,  which  were  carefully  to  be 


removed.  The  greateft  was,  That 
fome  Sciences  and  Arts,  of  a  very 
compounded  Nature,  feem  really 
to  have  been  more  perfeft  anciently 
than  they  are  at  prefent  5  which 
did,  as  it  were,  dire&ly  overthrow 
my  Pofition.  Therefore  I  was  ob¬ 
liged,  fir  ft,  to  enquire  whether  the 
Thing  were  true  in  Fa£t,  or  not : 
Next,  If  true,  whether  it  proceed¬ 
ed  from  a  particular  Force  of  Ge¬ 
nius,  or  from  the  Concurrence  of 
fome  accidental  Circumftances ;  and 
alfo,  whether,  in  Cafe  fuch  Cir¬ 
cumftances  did  eoncurr,  in  other 
Things,  where  thofe  Accidents 
could  have  no  Place,  the  Moderns 
did  not  out-do  the  Ancients  fo 
much,  as,  allowing  the  World  to 
be  no  older  than  the  Mofaical  Ac¬ 
count,  it  was  reafonably  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  (hould.  For  then, 
if  all  thefe  Queftions  could  be  fa- 
tisfaCtorily  refolved,  the  Objection 
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would  be  noObje&ion  at  all  ;  and 
Mankind  might  ftill  be  fuppofed  to 
improve,  even  though  in  feme  Par¬ 
ticulars  they  (hould  go  back,  and 
fall  ftiort  of  the  Perfe&ion  which 

once  they  had.  ,  ?  =  ,f.:  a 

There  is  no  Queftion  but  thefe 

Excellencies  of  the  Ancients  might 
be  accounted  for,  without  hurting 
thf  Account  given  by  Mofes>  by  re¬ 
folding  them  into  a  particular  Force 
of  Genius,  evidently  difcernable  in 
former  Ages,  but  extin6i:  long  fince. 
But  this  feemed  to  be  of  very  ill 
Conference,  fince  it  did,  as  it  were, 
fuppofe  that  Nature  were  now  worn 
out,  and  {pent ;  and  fo  might  tempt 
a  Libertine  to  think  that  Men,  like 
MuQirboms,  fprung  out  of  the  Earth 
when  it  was  frefli  and  vigorous,  im- 

*  *  ..t  W  k 

pregnated  with  proper  Seminal  A- 
toms,  now,  of  many  Ages*  no 
longer  feen. 

When  nothing  therefore  feemed 
fo  likely  to  take  off  the  Force  of 


/ 


the  main  Obje&ion,  as  the  finding 
of  particular  Circumfiances  which 
might  fuit  with  thbfe  Ages  that  did 
exceed  burs,  and  with  thole  Things 
wherein  they  did  exceed  them,  and 
with  no  other  Age  nor  Thing  be* 
fides  $  I  did  at  laft  plcafe  my  felf, 
that  l  had  found  thefe  Circumftan- 
ces ;  and  in  fetting  them  down,  I 
took  Care,  neither  to  be  deceived 
my  felf,  nor  (  as  I  hope  )  to  deceive 
any  Body  elfe. 

But  what  (hall  be  faid  to  thole 

■»  .  f  V  4  ^  ^  V 

numerous  Deluges,  which,  no  Bo¬ 
dy  knows  how  many  Ages  before 
that  of  Noah ,  or  before  one  another, 

.  *  \  ;  r 

are  faid  to  have  carried  away  all 
Mankind,  except  here  and  there  a 
Couple  of  ignorant  Salvages,  who 
got  to  fome  high  Mountain,  and 
from  thence  afterwards  replenished 
the  Earth  ?  This  Hypothefis  (  as 

.  .i-}  v»  «  * i  v 

thefe  Men  call  it)  is  io  very  preca¬ 
rious,  that  there  needs  nothing  to 
replied,'  but  only  that  it  is  as 


rrefdce* 

eafily  dif-proved  by  denying,  as  af¬ 
firmed  by  afferting,  fince  no  Records 
nor  Traditions  of  the  Memory  of 
the  Fads  are  pretended  j  and  fome- 
thing  eafier,  becaufe  it  may  be  de- 
monftrably  proved,  that  a  general 
Flood  cannot  be  effeded  without  a 

Now,  partial  Deluges  art 
not  fufficient :  If  one  Country  be 
deftroyed ,  another  is  preferved  5 
and  if  the  People  of  that  Country 
have  Learning  among  them,  they 
will  alfo  have  a  Tradition,  that  it 
once  was  in  the  other  Countries  too, 
which  are  now  dif- peopled. 

Upwards  of  the  Age  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes ,  Knowledge  may  be  traced  to  its 
feveral  Sources :  But  of  any  great 
Matters  done  before  Mofes ,  there 
are  no  fort  of  Foot-fteps  remaining, 
which  do  not,  by  their  Contradi- 
dions,  betray  their  Fa]  (hood  }  fet- 
ting  thofe  afide  which  Mofes  himfelf 
has  preferved.  There  is  Reafon  to 

that  Invafions  of  Barbarous 


Enemies 


ace. 


were  anciently  or  the 
Nature,  a$  they  have  been  fince 
that  is,  they  might  poffibly  make 
entire  Conquefts  of  the  Countries 
which  were  fo  invaded  ;  but  we 
cannot  iuppofe  that  any  of  theie 

of  which  we  are  now 

k  »  -v  .  < 
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made  a  greater  Alteration  than  that 
which  the  Goths  and  Vandals  made 
in  the  Roman  Empire  $  that 
the  Saracens  firft,  and  the  Turfy 
afterwards  made  in  the  Gree\ ;  or 

in 


of  their  own  }  and  if  we  confider 

i,  and  nothing 
clfe,  they  feem  truly  to  have  de- 
ferved  the  Name  of  Barbarom  I 

*  %  i  f 

They  therefore  took  fome  of  the 

J  '  M“  jV-:  G 

Roman  Learning,  as  much  as  they 
thought  was  for  their  Turn,  the 

can  never 

w 

to  have  been 

the  whole  Coorfe  of  thofe  ignorant 
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Ages,  which  fucceedcd,  and  were 
the  Eflfe&s  of  their  Conquefts.  The 
Saxons  in  England ,  being  taught  by 
the  Britifb  Refugees,  who  planted 
themfelves  in  Ireland ,  and  from 
thence*  By  the  Way  of  Scotland * 
came  by  degrees  back  again  into 
their  own  Country,  had  as  much,  if 
not  more  Learning  than  any  of  their 
European  Neighbours.  The  Sara¬ 
cens  applied  themfelves  to  Learning 
in  earneft,  as  foon  as  the  Rage  of 
their  fir  ft  Wars  was  over  ^  and  re- 
folving  to  make  theirs  a  complcae 
Conqueft,  robbed  the  Creeks  of 
their  Knowledge  as  loon  as  they  had 
poffefied  themfelves  of  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  Parts  of  their  Empire.  The 
Turks  learnt  enough,  not  to  he 
thought  ili iterate,  though  left  pro* 
portionabfy  than  any  of  the  fere* 
mentioned  Conquerors :  They  can 
write  and  read  }  they  prelerve  feme 
rude  Annals  of  their  own  Exploits, 
and  general  Memorials,  it  matters 
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not  how  imperfeS:,  of  precedent 
Times :  And  they  !ofe  none  of  the 
Mechanical  Arts  which  they  found 
in  the  Countries  where  they  came, 
fince  they  either  work  themfdves, 
or  employ  others  that  (hall }  which, 
to  the  prefent  Purpofe,  is  all  a  cafe. 
The  Tartars  have,  fince  their  Con- 

queft,  incorporated  themfeives  with 
the  Chine fes,  and  are  now  become 
one  People,  only  preferving  the  Au¬ 
thority  fiill  in  their  own  Hands. 

In  all  thefe  Inftances  one  may  ob- 

ferve,that  howbarbarouslbcver  thele 
leveral  Conquerors  were  when  firft 
they  came  into  a  Civilized  Country, 
they, in  Time, learnt  fo  much  at  kaft 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  had  fubdued,  as 
ferved  them  for  the  neceffary  Ufes 
of  Life  }  and  thought  it  not  be¬ 
neath  them  tobeinftru&ed  by  thofe 
to  whom  they  gave  Laws.  Where* 
fore  there  is  Realon  to  believe,  that 
fince  Mankind  has  always  beet)  of 

a  o  the 
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the  fame  Make,  former  Conquefts 
would  have  produced  the  fame  Ef- 
as  we  fee  later  ones  haye 
In  fhort,  We  cannot  fay 
that  ever  any  one  Invention  of  II- 
niverfal  life  has  been  laid  afide, 
unlefs  fome  other  of  greater,  and 
more  general  Ole  has  come  in  the 
Room  of  it,  or  the  Conquerors 
took  it  away,  for  fome  Political 
Reafon,  either  letting  it  totally  die, 
or  fupplying  it  with  fomething  elfe, 
which  to  them  feemtd  a  valuable  E- 


any. 

irors,  iince  Ifubal-Cains  Time, 
once  fuffered  the  life  of  Metals, 
Iron  for  Inftance,  or  Gold,  to  be 
loft  in  the  World?  Have  Letters 
been  ever  loft,  fince  the  Time  of 
that  fir  ft  Cadmus ,  whoever  he  was, 
that  found  them  out  ?  Or  was 
Mankind  ever  put  to  the  Trouble 
of  inventing  them  a  fecond  Time? 
Have  the  Arts  of  Planting,  of 

or  of  Building,  been  nr 
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Time  intermitted  ?  Does  any 
Vlan  believe  that  the  life  of  the 
Load-Stone  will  ever  be  forgotten  ? 
\re  the  T urk^s  fo  baroarous,  or  fo 
rpightful  to  themfelves,  that  they 
will  not  ufe  Gun-powder,  hecaufe 
it  was  taught  them  by  Chrijiians  ? 
Does  not  Gar$ilaf[o  de  la  Vega  in¬ 
form  us,  that  the  Peruvians  would 
have  worfhipped  the  Spaniards  as 
Gods,  if  their  Cruelties  had  not 
foon  led  thefe  harmlefs  People  to 
take  them  to  be  fomething  elfe, 
becaufe  they  taught  them  _the 
Ufe  of  'Iron  and  Looking- GiaJJes  r 
(Whence  we  may  be  fure  that  this 
innocent  and  honeft  Nation  never 
had  Learning  amongft  them  be¬ 
fore.)  Do  not  we  find  that  they 
and  the  Mexicans ,  in  a  Compafs^  of 
Four  or  Five  Hundred  Years,  which 
is  the  utmoft  Period  of  the  Du¬ 
ration  of  either  of  their  Empires, 
went  on  ftill  improving  ?  As  the 

whole  New  World  would,  probably, 

a  a  kave 
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have  dqne  in  not  many  Ages,  if 
fhefe  two  mighty  Nations  had  ex- 
tended  their  Conquefts,  or  it  new 
Empires  had  arifen,  eyen  though  the 
Spaniards  had  never  come  among 

JL  {'j  y  a  '  \  i  ^  0 

them  j  fince  thofe  two  Empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru ,  which  were  the 
only  confiderable  Civilized  Go- 

Of  <  ,  i  .  ?' 

vernments  in  America^  got  conflant 
Ground  of  their  Enemies  \ 


the  lame  Advantages  over  them,  as 
formed  Troops  have  over  a  loofe 
Militia-  Or  can  we 


would  again  have  relapfed  to  their 
did  Barbarity  of  themfelves,  when 
once  they  had  been  weary  of  thofe 
Arts,  and  ot  that  Learning  (  fuch  as 
it  was)  which  then  they  had  ?  Man¬ 
kind  is  not  fo  ftupid  a  Thing,  but  if 
they  do  at  any  Time  find  out  what 
niay  dp  them  great  and  eminent  Ser¬ 
vice,  they  will  learn  it,  and  make  ufe 
of  it,  without  enquiring  who  it  is 
they  learn  it  of,  or  taking  a  Prejudice 
a  t  the  Thing,  becaufe,  perhaps,  they 

«  V  i  *  '  *  9  * 

way 


piay  be  indebted  to  an  Enemy  for 
^t.  Barbarms  and  Polite  are  Words 
which  rather  referr  to  Matters  of 

,  '  .  "v  * 

Preeding  and  Elegance ,  than  of  Sound 
Judgment y  or  Common  Senfe  j  which 
ifitfi:  (hew  themfelves  in  making  Pro- 
vjfion  for  Things  of  Convenience, 
and  evident  Intereft,  wherein  Men 
1  fcarce  ever  commitpalpableMiftakes. 

I  So  that  it  feems  unaccountable  that 
1  the  Hiftory  of  Learning  and  Arts 
fiiould  be  of  fo  confefledly  late  a 
|  Date,  if  the  Things  themfelves  had 
a  been  very  many  Ages  older*,  much 
o  more  if  the  World  had  been  Eternal. 

)(t  Befides  thefe,  I  had  a  Third  Rea- 

j  fon  to  engage  me  to  this  llnderta- 
ii  king ;  which  was,  the  PJeafure  and 
J  Ufefulnefs  of  thofe  Studies  to  which 

*  .  „  .  ,  .  ...  i  .  i 

I  it  neceflarily  led  me :  For  Difcove- 
f  ries  are  moft  talked  of  in  the  Me* 
j  chanical  Philofophy,  which  has  been 
j5  but  lately  revived  in  the  World.!, 
|  Its  Profeflbrs  had  drawn  in  to  it  the 
j  whole  Knowledge  of  Nature,  which,' 

*  1  -V  r  .  _ 
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in  an  Age  wherein  Natural  Religion 
is  denied  by  many,  and  Revealed 
Religion  by  very  many  more,  feem- 
ed  highly  important  to  be  fo  far 
known  at  lea  ft,  as  that  the  Invifible 
Things  of  the  Godhead'  may  be 
clearly  proved  by  the  Things  that 
arefeen  in  the  World.  Wherefore  I 
thought  it  might  be  Tabour  exceed¬ 
ing  well  fpent,  if,  whilft  I  enqui¬ 
red  into  what  was  anciently  known, 
and  what  is  a  newDifcovery,!  fliould 
at  the  fame  Time  furnifh  my  Mind 
with  new  Occafions  of  admiring  the 
boundlefs  Wifdom  and  Bounty  of 
that  Almighty  and  Beneficent  Ef- 
fence,  in  and  by  whom  alone  this 
whole  Univerfe,  with  all  its  Parts, 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
Being. 

I  had  alfo  a  frefh  Inducement  to 

•  > 


this  Search,  when  I  found  to  how 
excellent  purpofe  my  moft  learn¬ 
ed  and  worthy  Friend,  Mr.  Bent- 
ley ,  has,  in  his  late  Difcourfes 
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again  ft  Atheifm ,  fhe  wn  what  admira¬ 
ble  life  may  be  made  of  an  accurate 
Search  into  Nature,  thereby  to  lead 
us  direSly  up  to  its  Author,  lb  as  to 
leave  the  unbelieving  World  with¬ 
out  Exeufe. 

But,  after  all  that  I  have  alledged 
for  my  lelf,  I  muft  acknowledge, 

that  I  foon  found  that  I  did  not 

'*•  •  *■ 

enough  conlider  Quid  vale  ant  hunts- 
H  r/,  ant  quid  ferre  recufent.  The  Sub- 
il  j eft  was  too  vaft  for  any  one  Man, 
i i  much  more  for  me,  to  think  to  do  it 
i  Juftice  5  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  I 
had  drawn  up  a  rude  Scheme  of  the 
Work,  I  intended  to  have  given  it 


j  over,  if  the  importunate  Sollicita- 
Iff  tions  of  my  very  ingenious  Friend, 
Lj  Anthony  Hammond,  Efq;  had  not  at 
Jaft  prevailed  upon  me  to  try  what, 
jf  might  be  faid  upon  it :  And  it  was 
fo  difficult  a  Thing  to  me  to  refufe 
what  was  fo  earneftly  prefied  by  a 
Perfon  who  was  fo  very  dear  to  me, 
and  which  in  the  prefent  Cafe  was  a 

great 
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great  deal  more ;  one,  for  whpfe 
Sence  and  Judgment,  all  that  know 
him  have  f©  very  particular  a  Re-v 
gard,  that  I  refplved  at  laft,  rather 
to  hazard  my  own  Reputation,  than 
to  deny  his  Requeft  ,  efpecially, 
fince  I  hoped  that  it  might,  perh  ips, 
give  fome  Body  elfe  an  Opportunity 
to  com  pi eat  that, of  which  this  Trea* 
tife  is  a  very  impprfeil  Effay. 

I  hope  I  need  make  no  Apology, 
that  a  great  Part  of  this  Difcourfe 
>  may  feem  too  Polemical  for  a  Wri¬ 
ting  of  this  kind  :  But  £hat  could 
not  be  avoided,  becaufe  the  Argu¬ 
ment  it  felf  has  been  fo  much  deba¬ 
te^.  The  ableft  Men  of  the  two 

/  j  .  -  '  / 

oppolite  Parties  are.  Sir  William 
Temple ,  and  Monileur  Perranlt : 
They  are  too  great  Men,  and  their 
Writings  are  too  well  known,  and 
too  much  valued,  to  be  over- looked. 

They  death  their  Thoughts  in  fo 
engaging  a  Drefs,  that  a  Man  n 
tempted  to  receive  all  they  fay, 

without 
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without  Examination  j  and  there- 
tore  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  have 

ing  my  Caufe, 
if,  whilft  1  endeavoured  to  aft  the 

*  r  •  4.  „  i'4  ;  v )v.  V  > 

Part  of  a  Mediator,  and  to  give  to 
every  Side  its  juft  due,  I  had  omit¬ 
ted  what  thefe  two  elegant  Advo- 
cates  had  fever  ally  alledged  for 
their  refpeftive  Hypothefes. 

What  Cenfure  the  World  will 
pafs  upon  iny  Performance,  I  know 
not  *,  only  I  am  willing  to  think 
that  thofe  who  fhall  not  agree  to 
what  I  lay,  will  grant  that  I  have 
reprefented  the  Opinions  of  other 
Men  with  Impartiality  and  Can¬ 
dour,  and  that  I  have  not  difcovered 
1  any  Bigottry  or  Inclination  to  any 
one  particular  Side  \  which  will  Be  a 
good  Step  to  make  them  believe, 
that  I  fhall  not  obftinately  defend 
any  one  Pofition,  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  proved  to  be  erroneous. 


June  ii. 
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HE  Reader  is  defired  to  take 
Notice,  that  the  Second  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Sir  William  Temple’s  Ejfay  is  quo¬ 
ted  every  where  in  this  Book  ,  but  that 
all  the  Citations  are  alfo  to  be  found* iri 
the  Third  Edition,  which  was  Corrected 
and  Enlarged  by  the  Author. 
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General  RefleSiions  upon  the  State  of 

the  Quejliom 
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H  E  preterit  State  of  the  De* 
figns  and  Studies  of  Mankind 
is  lb  very  differerit  from  what 
it  was  1 50  Years  ago,  that  it  is 
ho  Wonder  if  Men’s  Notions  concerning 
them  vary  as  much  as  the  Things  them- 
telves.  This  great  Difference  arifes  from 
the  Defire  which  every  Man  has,  who 
believes  that  he  Can  do  greater  Things 
than  his  Neighbours,  of  letting  them  fee 
how  much  he  does  excel  them  :  This  will 
oblige  him  to  omit  no  Opportunity  that 
©ffers  it  (elf  to  do  it,  and  afterwards  to 
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exprefs  his  Satisfaction  that  he  has  done 
it.  This  is  not  only  vifible  in  particular 
Perfons,  but  in  the  feveral  Ages  of  Man¬ 
kind,  which  are  only  Communities  of 
particular  Perfons ,  living  at  the  fame 
time,  as  often  as  their  Humours,  or  their 
Interefts,  lead  them  to  purfiie  the  fame 
Methods.  This  Emulation  equally  fhews 
it  feif,  whatfbever  the  Subject  be,  about 
which  it  is  employed ;  whether  it  be  a- 
bout  Matters  of  Trade,  or  War,  or  Learn¬ 
ing,  it  is  all  one:  One  Nation  will  ftrive 
to  out-do  another,  and  fb  will  one  Age 
too,  when  feveral  Nations  agree  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  fame  Defign  ;  only  the  Jealou- 
fie  is  not  fo  great  in  the  Conceit  for  Learn¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  in  that  for  Riches  and  Power ; 
becaufe  thefe  are  Things  which  every  fe¬ 
veral  People  ftrive  to  ingrofs  all  to  them* 
felves,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  for  border¬ 
ing  Nations  to  fuffer  with  any  Patience 
that  their  Neighbours  fhould  grow  as 
great  as  they  in  either  of  them,  to  their 
own  prejudice ;  though  they  will  all  a  - 
gree  in  raifing  the  Credit  of  the  Age  they 
live  in  upon  that  Account,  that  being  the 
only  Thing  wherein  their  Interefts  do 
perfectly  unite. 

If  this  Way  of  Reafoning  will  hold,  it 
may  be  asked  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
the  Learned  Men  of  thelaft  Age  did  not 

pretend 
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pretend  that  they  out-did  the  Ancients, "as 
well  as  fbme  do  now?  They  would, 
without  queftion,  could  they  have  had 
any  Colour  for  it :  It  was  the  Work  of 
one  Age  to  remove  the  Rubbifh,  and  to 
clear  the  Way  for  future  Inventors.  Men 
feldom  drive  for  Maftery,  where  the  Su¬ 
periority  is  not  in  fome  fort  difputable ; 
then  it  is  that  they  begin  to  llrive ;  accor¬ 
dingly,  as  foon  as  there  was  a  fair  Pre¬ 
tence  for  fuch  a  Difpute,  there  were  not 
wanting  thole  who  ibon  made  the  moft 
i  of  it,  both  by  exalting  their  own  Perfor- 
!  mances ,  and  difparaging  every .  Thing 
*  that  had  been  done  of  that  kind  by  their 
11  Predeceffors :  ’Till  the  new  Pbilofophy 
t  had  gotten  Ground  in ’the  World,  this 
i  was  done  very  fparingly  *,  which  is  but 
i  within  the  Compafs  of  40  or  50  Years. 

I  There  were  but  few  before,  who  would 
I  be  thought  to  have  exceeded  the  Ancients, 
I  unlels  it  were  fbme  few  Phyficians,  who 
I  fet  up  Chymical  Methods  of  Pra&ice, 
i  and  Theories  of  Difeales,  founded  upon 
Chymical  Notions,  in  opposition  to  the 
|  Galenical :  But  thefe  Men,  for  want  of 
|  converfing  much  out  of  their  own  La¬ 
boratories,  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
j  Caufe  to  the  general  Conviction  of  Man- 
j  kind  :  The  Credit  of  the  Cures  which 
\  they  wrought,  not  fupporting  them  e- 
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nough  againft  the  Reafonings  of  their 

Adverfaries.  ,  . 

Soon  after  the  Reftauration  of  King 
Charles  II.  upon  the  Inftitution  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Comparative  Excellen¬ 
cy  of  the  Old  and  New  Philofophy  was 
eagerly  debated  in  England .  But  the 
Difputes  then  managed  between  Stubbe 
and  Glanvile,  were  rather  Perfonal,  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Royal  Society,  than  General, re¬ 
lating  to  Knowledge  in  its  utmoft  extent. 
In  France  this  Controverfie  has  been  taken 
up  more  at  large :  The  French  were  not 
latisfied  to  argue  the  Point  in  Philofophy 
and  Mathematieks,  but  even  in  Poetry 
and  Oratory  too ;  where  the  Ancients  had 
the  general  Prejudice  of  the  Learned  on 
their  Side.  Monfieur  de  Font ene lie,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Author  of  a  Book  concerning  the 
"Plurality  of  Worlds ,  begun  the  Difpute 
about  fix  Years  ago,  in  a  little  Difoourfe 
annexed  to  his  Pajlorals.  He  is  fome- 
thing  fhy  in  declaring  his  Mind  ;  at  leaft, 
in  arraigning  the  Ancients,  whofe  Repu¬ 
tations  were  already  eftablifhed  ;  though 
it  is  plain  he  would  be  underftood  to  give 
the  Moderns  the  Preference  in  Poetry  and 
Oratory,  as  well  as  in  Philofophy  and  Ma- 
thematicks.  His  Book  being  received  with 
great  Applaufo,  it  was  oppofed  in  Eng - 
land  by  Sir  William  Temfle ,  who,  in  the 
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Second  Part  of  his  Mifcellaneay  has  print¬ 
ed  an  Eflav  upon  this  very  Subject.  Had 
Monfieur  dt  Fontenelles  Difcourfe  palled 
unqueftioned,  it  would  have  been  very 
ftrange,  fince  there  never  was  a  new  * 
Notion  ftarted  in  the  World,  but  fome 
were  found,  who  did  as  eagerly  contra- 

dift  it. 

The  Opinion  which  Sir  William  Temple 
appears  for,  is  received  by  lo  great  a 
Number  of  Learned  Men,  that  thofe 
who  oppole  it  ought  to  bring  much  more 
than  a  pofitive  Affirmation ;  other  wife, 
they  cannot  expert  that  the  World  fhould 
give  Judgment  in  their  Favour.  The 
Queftion  now  to  be  asked,  has  formerly 
been  enquired  into  by  few,  befides  thofe 
who  have  chiefly  valued  Oratory,  Poelie, 
and  all  that  which  the  French  call  the  Bel¬ 
les  Lettres ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  thofe  Arts  of 
Eloquence,  wherein  the  Ancients  are  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  to  have  been  very  excellent. 
So  that  Monfieur  de  Fontenelle  took  the 
wrong  Courfe  to  have  his  Paradox  be  be¬ 
lieved  ;  for  he  aflerts  all,  and  proves  lit- . 
tie ;  he  makes  no  Inchibtion  of  Particu¬ 
lars,  and  rarely  enters  into  the  Merits  of 
the  Caufe  :  He  declares  that  lie  thinks 
Love  'of  Eafe  to  be  the  reigning  Principle 
amongft  Mankind  \  for  which  Reafon 
perhaps  he  was  loath  to  put  himfelf  to 
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the  trouble  of  being  too  minute.  It  was 
no  wonder  therefore  if  thofe  to  whom  his 
Propofition  appeared  entirely  new,  con¬ 
demned  him  of  Sufficiency ,  the  mrfiCom - 
po  fit  ion  out  of  the  Pride  and  Ignor  ance  of 
Mankind . 

However,  fince  his '  Reafbnings  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  very  juft,  efpecially 
where  he  difcourfes  of  the  Comparative 
Force  of  the  Genius’s  of  Men  in  the  feve- 
ral  Ages  of  the  World,  I  refolved  to  make 
lome  Enquiry  into  the  Particulars  of  thofe 
Things  which  are  afferted  by  feme  to  be 
Modern  Difcoveries,  and  vindicated  to 
the  Ancients  by  others. 

The  General  Propofition  which  Sir 
William  Temple  endeavours  to  prove  in 
this  EfTay,  is  this,  44  That  if  we  refleft 
44  upon  the  Advantages  which  the  an- 
f  cient  Greeks  and  Romans  had,  to  im- 
44  prove  themfelves  in  Arts  and  Sciences, 
44  above  what  the  Moderns  can  pretend 
44  to  \  and  upon  that  natural  Force  of  Ge- 
44  nius,  fo  difcernable  in  the  earlieft  Wri- 
a  ters,  whofe  Books  are  ft  ill  extant,  which 
44  has  not  been  equalled  in  any  Perfbos 
“  that  have  let  up  For  Promoters  of  Know- 
!  -  ledge  in  thefe  latter  Ages,  and  com- 
46  pare  the  A&ual  Performances  of  them 
*  both  together,  we  ought  in  Juftice  to 
v  conclude,  that  the  Learning  of  the  pre^ 
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«<  lent  Age,  is  only  a  faint,  imperfe& 

“  Copy  from  the  Knowledge  of  farmer  ^ 
“  Times,  fuch  as  could  be  taken  from 
«  thofe  fcattered  Fragments  which  were 
u  faved  out  of  the  general  Shipwreck. 

The  Queftion  that  arifes  from  this  Pro- 
pofition  will  be  Fully  underftood,  if  we 
enquire,  (i.)  Into  thofe  Things  which 
the  Ancients  may  have  been  fuppoied  to 
bring  to  Perfection,  (in  cafe  they  did  fo) 
not  becaule  they  excelled  thofe  that  came 
after  them  in  Underftanding,  but  becaufe 
they  got  the  Start  by  being  born  firft. 
(2.)  Whether  there  are  any  Arts  or  Scien¬ 
ces  which  were  more  perfe&ly  pra&ifed 
by  the  Ancients,  though  all  imaginable 
Care  hath  been  fince  ufed  to  equal  them. 
(3.)  Whether  there  may  not  be  others 
wherein  they  are  exceeded  by  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  though  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  both  Sides  did  as  well  as  they  could. 

When  fuch  Enquiries  have  once  been 
made,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  draw 
fuch  Inferences  afterwards,  as  will  enable 
us  to  do  Juftice  to  both  Sides. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe  Enqui¬ 
ries  do  not  immediately  refolve  the  Que¬ 
ftion  which  Sir  William  Temple  put,  for 
he  confounds  two  very  different  Things 
together ;  namely,  Who  were  the  Greateft 
Men ,  the  Ancients ,  or  the  Moderns  l  and, 
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Who  have  carried  their  Enquiries  fur  theft  ? 
The  firft  is  a  very  proper  Queftion  for  a 
Declamation,  though  not  fo  proper  for  a 
Difcour^e,  wherein  Men  are  fuppofed  to 
reafbn  leverely,  becaule,  for  want  of 
Mediums  whereon  to  found  an  Argu¬ 
ment,  it  cannot  eafily  be  decided :  For, 
though  there  be  no  furer  Way  of  judging 
of  the  Comparative  Force  of  the  Geniuses 
of  feveral  Men,  than  by  examining  the 
refpe£fcive  Beauty  or  Subtilty  of  their  Per¬ 
formances  ;  yet  the  good  Fortune  of  ap¬ 
pearing  firft,  added  to  the  Misfortune  of 
wanting  a  Guide,  gives  the  firft  Comers 
fo  great  an  Advantage,  that  though,  for 
inftance,  the  Fairy  Queen ,  or  Paradife 
EoJiy  may  be  thought  by  feme,  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  Poems  than  the  litas ;  yet  the  fame 
Perfbns  will  not  fay  but  that  Homer  was  a 
greater  Genius  than  either  Spencer  ex  Mil » 
ton ,  And  befides,  when  Men  judge  of  the 
Greatnefs  of  an  Inventor’s  Genius  barely 
by  the  Subtilty  and  Curiofity  of  his  In¬ 
ventions,  they  may  be  very  liable  to  Mift 
takes  in  their  Judgments ,  unlefs  they 
knew,  and  were  able  to  judge  of  the 
Eafinefs  or  Difficulty  of  thofe  Methods* 
pr  Ratiocinations,  by  which  thefe  Men 
arrived  at,  and  perfected  thefe  their 
Inventions;  which,  with  due  Allow- 


is  equally  applicable  to  any  Per-. 
r  ‘  ^  \  *  formanees 
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formances  in  Matters  of  Learning  of  a- 
ny  fort. 

It  will  however  be  fome  Satisfa&ion  to 
thole  who  are  concerned  for  the  Glory  of 
the  Age  in  which  they  live,  if,  in  the  firffc 
place,  it  can  be  proved.  That  as  there  are 
fome  parts  of  real  and  iilefui  Knowledge, 
wherein  not  only  great  Stri&nels  of  Rea- 
foning,  but  Force  and  Excent  of  Thought 
is  required  thoroughly  to  comprehend  what 
is  already  invented,  much  more  to  make 
any  confiderable  Improvements,  fb  that 
there  can  be  no  Difpute  of  the  Strength 
of  fuch  Men’s  Underftandings,  who  are 
able  to  make  fuch  Improvements ;  lo  in 
thole  very  Things,  fuch,  and  fb  great  Di£ 
coveries  have  been  made,  as  will  oblige 
impartial  Judges  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  World  de¬ 
cays  in  Vigour  and  Strength,  if  (  accor¬ 
ding  to  Sir  Willi  tun  Temple's  Hypdthefis) 
we  take  ourEftimate  from  the  Meafure 
of  thofe  Men’s  Parts,  who  have  made 
thefe  Advancements  in  thefe  later  Years ; 
specially,  if  it  fhould  be  found  that  the 
Ancients  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  upon 
thefe  very  Subjects,  and  had  able  Mafters 
to  inftruft  them  at  their  firft  fetting  out  z 
And  Secondly,  If  it  fhould  be  proved, 
that  there  are  other  curious  and  ufeful 

»-v 

farts  of  Knowledge,  wherein  the  An- 
J  }  l  -  dents 
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cients  had  equal  Opportunities.  of  advan¬ 
cing  and  purfqing  their  Enquiries,  with 
as  much  Facility  as  the  Moderns,  which 
were  either  jflightly  pa  (Ted  over,  or  whol¬ 
ly  negle&ed,  if  we  let  the  Labours  of 
fome  few  Men  afide ;  And  Laftly,  if  it 
Ihould  be  proved,  that  by  lome  great  and 
happy  Inventions,  wholly  unknown  to 
former  Ages, 1  new  and  fpacious  Fields  of 
Knowledge  have  been  dilcovered,  and, 
purfuant  to  thole  Dilcoveries,  have  been 
viewed,  and  learched  into,  with  all  the 
Care  and  ExaCfcnels  which  lueh  noble 
Theories  required.  If  thele  Three  Things 
Ihould  be  done,  both  Queftions  would  be 
at  once  relblved,  and  Sir  William  Temple 
would  fee  that  the  Moderns  have  done 
fomething  more  than  Copy  from  their 
x  Teachers,  and  that  there  is  no  abfolute 
neceflity  of  making  all  thole  melancholy 
(a)  Pag.  5.  Reflections  upon  ( a)  the  Sufficiency  and  Ig - 
55>  norance  of  the  prefent  Jgey  which  he,  mo* 

ved  with  a  juft  Relentment  and  Indigna¬ 
tion,  has  thought  fit  to  beftow  upon  them. 

How  far  thele  Things  can,  or  cannot 
be  proved,  fhall  be  my  Bulinels  in  thefe 
following  Papers  to  enquire.  But  Firft, 
Of  thole  Things  wherein,  if  the  Ancients 
have  lo  far  excelled  as  to  bring  them  to 
Perfe&ion,  it  may  be  thought  that  they 
did  it  becaule  they  were  born  before  us. 

CHAP. 
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Of  the  Moral  and  Political  Knowledge 

of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns. 

I  Have  often  thought  that  there  could 
not  be  a  pleafanter  Entertainment  to 
an  inquiiitive  Man,  than  to  run  over  the 
firft  Thoughts  which  he  had  in  his  In- 
'  fancy,  whilft  he  was  gathering  his  Colle- 
i  &ion  of  Ideas,  and  labouring  to  exprefs 
t  thofe  Sounds,  by  which  he  perceived  that 
I  his  Mother  and  Nurfe  made  themlelves 
j  be  underftood.  We  fhould  then  fee  the 
i  true  Gradations  by  which  Knowledge  is 
t  acquired :  We  lhould  judge,  perhaps,  what 
i  is  in  it  felf  hard,  and  what  ealie,  and  alfb 
1  what  it  is  that  makes  them  fo ;  andthere- 
sj  by  make  a  better  Eftimate  of  the  Force  of 
I  Men’s  Underftandings,  than  can  now  be 
i  made.  But  this  it  is  in  vain  to  lament 
for,  fince  it  can  never  be  had.  Yet  it 
.  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that  the  firft 
Thoughts  of  Infants  are  of  Things  im- 
a  mediately  necelfary  for  Life.  That  be- 
:  irfg  in  fome  meafure  fatisfied,  they  (pend 
1  their  Childhood  in  Pleafure,  if  left  to  their 
!  own  Liberty, till  they  are  grown  up.  Then 

1  they  begin  to  reflect  uppn  the  Things 

that 
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that  relate  to  Prudence  and  Dilcretion, 
and  that  more  or  lels,  according  as  their 
Circumftances  oblige  them  to  carry  thetn- 
felves  more  or  left  warily  towards  thoi<| 
with  whom  they  converle.  This  is,  and 
ever  was,  general  to  all  Mankind  ;  whereiJ| 
as  they  would  not  take  lb  much  paifia  to 
cultivate  the  Arts  of  Luxury  and  Magni¬ 
ficence,  if  they  were  not  (purred  on  by 
Pride,  and  a  Defire  of  not  being  benind 
other  Men.  So  that  it  is  reafonable  to 
liippofe,  that,  all  thofc  Things  which  re¬ 
late  to  Moral  Knowledge,  taken  in  its 
largeft  Extent,  ,  were  underftood  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans ,  in 
as  great  Perfection  as  the  Things  them- 
lelVes  were  capable  of.  The  Arts  of  Go¬ 
verning  of  Kingdoms  and  Families ;  of 
Managing  the  Affections  and  Fears  of 
the  unconftant  Multitude ;  of  Ruling  their 
Paffions,  and  Dilcourfing  concerning  their 
feveral  Ways  of  Working;;  of  Making 
prudent  Laws,  and  Laying  down  wife 
Methods  by  which  they  might  be  the 
more  eafily  and  effectually  obeyed  ;  of 
Converting  each  with  other  ;  of  Giving 
and  Paying  all  that  RefpeCt  which  is  due 
to  Men’s  feveral  Qualities :  In  fhort,  all 
that  is  commonly  meant  by  knowing  the 
World,  and  underftanding  Mankind ; 
all  Things  neceffary  to  make  Men  wile 
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in  Counfel,  dexterous  in  Bufinefs,  and 
agreeable  in  Converfation,  feem  to  have 
been  in  former  Ages  thoroughly  under* 
flood,  and  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed. 

.  There  feems,  indeed,  to  be  fbme  Rea- 
Ion  to  fear,  that  in  the>  Arts  of  Knavery 
and  Deceit,  the  prefent  Age  may  have  re¬ 
fined  upon  the  foregoing ;  but  that  is  lb 
little  for  its  Honour,  that  common  De¬ 
cency  does  almoft  as  much  oblige  me  to 
throw  a  Veil  over  this  Reproach,  as  com¬ 
mon  Intereft  does  all  Mankind  to  put  an 
effe&ual  Stop  to  its  Increafe.  But  fince 
we  are  enquiring  into  Excellencies,  not 
Blemiflies  and  Imperfe&ions,  there  feems 
to  be  great  Reafbn  to  affirm,  that  After- 
Ages  had  no  need  to  invent  Rules,  which 
already  were  laid  down  to  their  Hands ; 
but  that  their  Bufinefs  was  chiefly  to  re¬ 
examine  them,  and  to  fee  which  were  pro¬ 
per  for  their  Circumftances,  confidering 
what  Alterations  Time  fenfibly  introdu¬ 
ces  into  the  Cuftoms  of  every  Age ;  and 
then  to  make  a  wife  Choice  of  what  they 
borrowed,  thatfo  their  Judgment  might 
not  be  queftioned  by  thofe  who  fhould 
have  the  Curiofity  to  compare  the  Wi£ 
is*  dom  of  feveral  Ages  together.  / 

If  we  defcend  into  Particulars,  thefe  Ob- 
iervations  will, I  believe, be  found  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  true:The  minuteft  Differences  between 
jf  .  Vertue 
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Vertue  and  Vice  of  all  forts,  are  judict* 
ouflv  ftated  by  Arifiotle,  in  basEthuisto 

Nicomtichus.  Xtnophon  s  Cyrus  ftewsthal: 

he  had  a  right  Notion  of  all  thole  l  hings 
which  will  make  a  Prince  truly  gt  eat  and 
wife.  The  Charafters  oi  all  thofe  Vices 
which  are  immediately  taken  notice  of  in 
Civil  Life,  are  admirably  drawn  by  Theo- 
phra/lw .  Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  Idea 
of  one  that  has  lived  under  Tyrants,  than 
the  Writings  of  Tacitus ;  in  whofe  Hifto- 
ries,  almoft  every  Thing  is  told  in  fuch 
a  Way,  as  we  lee  that  Ill  Ulage  and 
Difappointments  lead  Men  to  cenfure  and 
report  the  Actions  of  former  Governors. 
Great  Skill  in  all  the  Arts  and  Secrets  of 
Perluafion  appear  every  where  in  Demo- 
(thews  and  Tullys  Orations,  in  Quintti- 
lians  Inftitutions,  and  the  Orations  in 
Thucydides,  Salluft  and  Livy.  The  Du¬ 
ties  of  Mankind  in  Civil  Life,  are  excel¬ 
lently  let  forth  in  Tullys  Offices.  Not  one 
Paffton  of  the  Soul  of  Man  has  been  un¬ 
touched,  and  that  with  Life  too,  byfome 
or  other  of  the  Ancient  Poets.  It  would 
require  a  Volume  to  date  thefe  Things  in 
their  full  Light ;  and  it  has  been  done 
very  often  by  thole  who  have  given  Cha¬ 
rafters  and  Cenfures  of  Ancient  Authors. 
So  that  one  may  juftly  conclude,  that 

there  is  no  one  Part  of  Moral  Knowledge, 

drift  ly 
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ftri&ly  fo  called,  which  was  not  known 
by  the  Ancients,  equally  well  as  by  the 
Moderns. 

But  it  would  be  a  wrong  Inference  to 
conclude  from  thence,  that  the  Ancients 
were  greater  Genius’s  than  the  Men' of 
the  prefent  Age.  For,  by  Sir  William 
Temples  Confeffion  ( b)%  the  Chine fes 
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Persians  were  governed  by  excellent  Laws: 
and  Confucius  and  Mango  Capac  may  well  Seft.  2,3/* 
be  reckoned  among#  the  Law-givers  and 
Philofophers  of  thole  which  are  common¬ 
ly  called  learned  Nations  ;  though  nei¬ 
ther  of  them,  cfpecially  the  Latter,  can 
juftly  be  fufpeded  of  learning  what  they 
knew  by  Communication  from  other  Na¬ 
tions.  From  whence  Sir  William  Temple 
rightly  concludes,  that  Common  Sence  is 
of  the  Growth  of  every  Country  5  and 
that  all  People  who  unite  into  Societies, 
and  form  Governments,  will  in  time 
make  prudent  Laws  of  all  kinds ;  fince 
it  is  not  Strength  of  Imagination,  nor 
Subtilty  of  Reasoning,  but  Confta  mcy  in 
making  Oblervations  upon  the  feverai 
Ways  of  Working  of  Humane  Nature, 
that  fir#  ftored  the  World  with  Moral 
Truths,  and  put  Mankind  upon  forming 
fuch  Rules  of  Pra&ice  as  bell:  fuited  with 
thefe  Oblervations.  There  is  no  Won¬ 
der  therefore,  that  in  a  long  Series  of 

Ages, 
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Men  upon  making  numerous  Obferva- 
tions  upon  the  Tempers  of  Mankind : 
And  their  own  Nature  being  the  Thing 
enquired  after,  all  Men  could  make  theiix 
Experiments  at  home ;  which,  in  Con-  j 
fort  with  thofe  made  with  and  by  other 
People,  enabled  them  to  make  certain 
Conclufions  of  Eternal  Truth,  (ince  Man¬ 
kind  varies  little,  if  any  thing,  any  far¬ 
ther  than  as  Cuftoms  alter  it,  from  one 
Age  to  another.  Since  therefore  this  Ne- 


ceffity  always  lafts,  and  that  all  the  Ob- 
lervations  requisite  to  


Science,  as  it  takes  in  the  Art  of  Govern 


ing  Kingdoms,  Families,  andMenspri 


vate  Perfons,  cannot  be  made  by  one  or 
two  Generations,  there  is  a  plain  Reafon 
why  feme  Nations,  which  wanted  Op¬ 
portunities  of  diffufed  Conversion,  were 


more  barbarous  than  the  reft >  and  alfo* 
J  ^  why 
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why  others,  who  for  many  Ages  met 
with  no  Foreign  Enemies  that  could  over¬ 
turn  their  Constitutions,  Ihould  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  improving  this  part  of  Knowledge 
as  far  as  unaffifted  Rea  fan  was  able  to  car-* 

ry  it- 

For,  after  all,  how  weak  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancient  Heathens  was,  even 
here,  will  appear  by  comparing  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  old  Philofophers,  with  thofe 
Moral  Rules  Which  Solomon  left  us  in  the 
Old  Teft ament,  and  which  our  BlelTed  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  Apoftles  laid  down  in  the 
New.  Rules  fo  well  fuited  to  the  Reafon 
of  Man,  So  well  adapted  to  civilize  the 
World,  and  to  introduce  that  true  Hap- 
pinefs  which  the  old  Philofophers  lb  vain¬ 
ly  Strove  to  find,  that  the  rhore  they  are 
considered,  the  more  they  will  be  valued  i 
and  accordingly,  they  have  extorted  even 
from  thofe  who  did  not  believe  the  Chri¬ 
stian  Religion,  juft  Applau(es,which  were 
certainly  unbiaSTed,  becaute,  not  being 
led  by  the  Rewards  which  it  propofes, 
nor  deterred  by  the  Punifhments  which 
it  threatens,  they  could  have  no  Motive 
to  commend  them  but  their  own  native 

t  K 

Excellency.  So  that  one  may  juftly  won¬ 
der  why  Sir  W.  T.  Should  give  Us  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  Mahomet* s  Life,  and  that  So  mi¬ 
nutely,  as  not  to  omit  the  Sergidn 
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(c)  Eflay  3.  pag.  248. 
He  means  Sergius, a  Monk} 
turning  the  Name  of  a  Man 
into  the  Denomination  of  an 
Order .  Sergius  it  faid  to 
have  been  a  Neftorian. 
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bis  Mafter  (c),  in  his  Eflay  of 
Heroick  Vertue  ;  where  he 
mentions  Law-givers,  as  well 
as  Generals,  and  yet  take  no 
notice  of  Mofes  and  Jefus 

CUriU 


It  is  evident  therefore,  that  though  in 
Ibme  Sence  the  Moderns  may  be  faid  to 
have  learned  their  Politicks  and  Ethicks 
(.  from  the  Ancients,  yet  there  is  no  con¬ 
vincing  Argument  that  can  be  brought 
from  thole  Sciences,  fingly  conlidered, 
that  the  Ancients  had  a  greater  Force  of 
Genius  than  the  wile  and  prudent  Men 
of  thele  later  Generations.  If,  indeed, 
in  all  other  Sciences,  Mankind  has  for 
1 500  Years  been  at  a  full  Stop,  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  the  Ancient  Politicks  and  E- 
thicks  may  be  juftly  urged,  amongft  other 
Arguments,  for  the  comparative  Strength 
of  their  Parts ;  otherwife  not. 

But  there  are  other  Parts  of  Learning, 
that  may  leem  capable  of  farther  Im¬ 
provement  ;  of  which,  the  Advocates  for 
the  Ancients  do  not  only  pretend  that 
they  were  the  Inventors,  but  that  their 
Performances  have  never  lince  been  equal¬ 
led,  much  lefs  out-done  ;  though  within 
thele  laft  200  Years  all  imaginable  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  do  it ;  and  great  Re¬ 
wards  have  been  given  to  thole  who  have, 

lick 
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licit  non  paffibm  laboured  to  come 
near  the  Copies  which  were  already  let 
them.  From  whence  thele  Men  think  it 
probable  that  all  Modern  Learning  is  but 
Imitation,  and  that  faint  and  flat,  like 
the  Paintings  of  thole  who  draw  after 
Copies  at  a  Third  or  Fourth  Hand  from 
the  Life.  Now ,  as  this  can  only  be 
known  by  an  Induction  of  Particulars,  lo 
of  thele  Particulars  there  are  two  forts : 

One,  of  thole  wherein  the  greatest  part 
_  of  thole  Learned  Men  who  have  compa¬ 
red  Ancient  and  Modern  Performances, 
either  give  up  the  Caule  to  the  Ancients 
quite,  or  think*  at  leaft,  that  the  Mo¬ 
derns  have  not  gone  beyond  them.  The 
other  of  thole,  where  the  Advocates  for 
the  Moderns  think  the  Cafe  fo  clear  ort 
their  Side,  that  they  wonder  how  any 
Man  can  difpute  it  with  them.  Poefie*' 
Oratory,  Architecture ,  Painting,  and 
Statuary,  are  of  the  Firft  Sort :  Natural 
Hiftory,  Phyfiology,  and  Mathematicks* 
with  all  their  Dependencies,  are  of  the 
Second. 


c  ft  chap; 
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CHAP.  III. 

I  ,  *  /  > 

Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Eloquence 

and  Poefee. 

•  . 

1  >  ^  „  .  f  >  *  #  •.  .  >/■  y  ^ D 

IT  is  acknowledged  by  moft  Men, 
that  he  who  has  ftudied  any  Subjeft, 
is  a  better  Judge  of  that  Subje£fc  than  ano¬ 
ther  Man  who  did  never  purpofely  bend 
his  Thoughts  that  way,  provided  they 
be  both  Men  of  equal  Parts.  Yet  we  fee 
there  are  many  Things,  whereof  Men 
will,  at  firft  fight,  pafs  their  Judgment, 
and  obftinately  adhere  to  it,  though  they 
not  only  know  nothing  of  thole  Matters, 
but  will  confefs  that  it  requires  Parts,  and 
Skill,  and  Exercife,  to  be  excellent  in 
them.  This  is  remarkably  vifible  in  the 
Cenfures  which  are  palled  upon  Pieces  of 
Oratory  and  Poefie  every  Day  by  thofe 
who  have  very  little,  or  none,  of  that 
fort  of  Learning  themfelves;  and  to 
whom  all  that  is  laid  of  Skill  in  thofe 
Things,  and  of  a  true  Relifh  of  what  is 
really  fine,  is  Jargon  and  Cant.  And  in 
the  mean  time,  thefe  Men  do  in  other 
Things  fhew  great  Accuracy  and  Judg¬ 
ment,  even  in  Subje&s  which  require 
quick  Apprehenfion,  nice  Obfervation, 

:  '  and 
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and  frequent  Meditation.  If  one  thould 
ask  why  fuch  Men  fo  frequently  mi  hake 
and  differ  in  thole  other  Matters,  the 
Anfwer,  I  think  is  this :  (i.)  The  Foun¬ 
dations  of  Eloquence  of  all  forts  lying  in 
Common  Sence,  of  which  every  Man  is 
In  fome  degree  a  Mafter,  moft  ingenious 
Men  have,  without  any  Study,  a  little 
Infight  into  thejfe  Things.  This  little 
Infight  betrays  them  immediately  to  de¬ 
clare  their  Opinions,  becaufe  they  are  a- 
fraid,  if  they  fhould  not,  their  Reputa¬ 
tion  would  be  in  danger.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  where  the  Subject  is  fuch,  that 
every  Man  finds  he  can  frame  no  Idea  of 
it  in  his  own  Mind,  without  a  great 
number  of  Premifes,  which  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained  by  common  Convention,  all  wife 
Men  hold  their  Hands,  fufped  their  own 
Abilities,  and  are  afraid  that  they  cannot 
fathom  the  Depth  of  his  Knowledge  with 
whom  they  converfe  ;  efpecially  if  he  has 
a  Name  for  Skill  in  thole  Matters.  And 
therefore,  talk  with  luch  Men  of  a  Lay/'* 
Cafe,  or  a  Problem  in  Geometry,  if  they 
never  ftudied  thole  Things,  they  will 
frankly  tell  you  lb,  and  decline  to  give 
their  Opinion.  Whereas  if  you  fpeak  to 
them  of  a  Poem,  a  Play,  or  a  Moral  Bife 
courfe  upon  a  Subject  capable  of  Rheto¬ 
rical  Ornaments,  they  will  immediately 

C  ?  pais 
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pafs  their  Genfure,  right  or  wrong ;  and 
Twenty  Men,  perhaps,  (hall  give  T  wen- 
ty  different  Opinions ;  whilft,  in  the  o- 
ther  Cafes,  fcarce  Two  of  the  Twenty 
fhall  difagree,  if  they  are  confcious  to 
themfelves  that  they  have  Skill  enough 
to  judge  without  another’s  help.  (2 ,)  In 
rnoft  of  thefe  Things  our  Paflions  i  are 
£bme  Way  or  other  concerned ;  at  leaft, 
being  accuftomed  to  have  them  moved, 
we  expert  it,  and  think  our  felves  difap- 
pointed  when  our  Expectation  is  deceiv¬ 
ed.  Now,  when  a  Man  is  to  judge  in 
Matters  of  this  kind,  he  generally  before¬ 
hand  is  pre-poflefled  with  fuch  Paflions 
as  he  would  willingly  have  raifed,  or 
confirmed  ;  and  fo  fpeaks  as  his  Expecta¬ 
tion  is  anfwered.  But  when  our  Paflions 
do  not  move  in  thefe  Matters,  as  they 
leldom  do  upon  SubjeCts  a  great  way  off, 
then  our  Cenfiires  are  more  unanimous. 
For,  as  the  Poet  fays, 

Secur us  licet  Mne&m  Rutulumq;  feroeem 

ejl  percuffus  Am 
cbiks.  I  '  ‘ 

■  ■  <•  T  v  ; 
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So  that  there  is  no  great  Wonder  why 
Men  fhould  receive  the  Writings  of  the 

:  For  the 
;  and  the 

being 
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being  accuftomed  from  our  Childhood 
to  hear  them  commended,  creates  a  Re¬ 
verence.  Yet  though  due  Allowances 
ought  to  be  made  for  thefe  Pre-poffeflions, 
one  has  Reafon  to  believe,  that  this  Re¬ 
verence  for  the  Ancient  Orators  and  Po¬ 
ets  is  more  than  Prejudice.  (  By  Orators, 

I  underftand  all  thofe  Writers  in  Profe 
who  took  pains  to  beautifie  and  adorn 
their  Stile.)  Their  Works  give  us  a  ve¬ 
ry  folid  Flealure  when  we  read  them. 

The  beft  in  their  kind  among  the  Mo¬ 
derns  have  been  thole  who  have  read  the 
Ancients  with  greateft  Care,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  imitate  them  with  the  greateft 
Accuracy.  The  Matters  of  Writing  in 
all  thefe  feveral  Ways,  to  this  Day,  ap  • 
peal  to  the  Ancients,  as  their  Guides ; 
and  ftill  fetch  Rules  from  them,  for  the 
Art  of  Writing.  Homer ,  and  Arift otle>  and 
Virgil ,  and  Horace ,  and  Ovid,  and  Terence , 
are  now  ftudied  as  Teachers,  not  barely 
out  of  Curiofity,  by  Modern  Poets.  So 
likewife  are  Demofthenes,  Arijlotle,  Tally , 
Quinttilian ,  and  Longinus,  by  thofe  who 
would  write  finely  in  Prole.  So  that 
there  is  Reafon  to  think  that  in  thefe 
Arts  the  Ancients  may  have  out-done  the 
Moderns  *,  though  neither  have  they  been 
negle&ed  in  thefe  later  Ages,  in  which 
we  have  feen  extraordinary  Productions, 
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which  the  Ancients  themlelves,  had  they 
been  alive,  would  not  have  been  afha- 
med  of. 

If  this  be  fo,  as  I  verily  believe  it  is. 
fure  now  ( it  will  be  objected  )  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Ancients  had  a  greater  Force 
or  Genius  than  the  Moderns  can  pretend 
to.  Will  it  be  urged,  that  here  alfo  they 
had  an  Advantage  by  being  born  firft  ? 
Have  thefe  Arts  a  fixed  Foundation  in 
Nature  ;  or  were  they  not  attained  to  by 
?  If  by  Nature,  why  have  we 
of  no  Orators  among  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Bay  of  Soldamay  or  eminent 
Poets  in  Peru  ?  If  by  Study,  why  not 
now,  as  well  as  formerly,  fince  Printing 
jias  made  Learning  cheap  and  eafie? 
Does  it  feem  harder  to  fpeak  and  write 
like  Cicero  or  Virgil ,  than  to  find  out  the 
motions  of  the  Heavens,  and  to  calculate 
the  Diftances  of  the  Stars  ?  W  hat  can  be 
the  Reafon  of  this  Difparity  ? 

The  Reafons  are  feveral,  and  fcarce 
one  of  them  of  foch  a  Nature  as  can  now 
be  helped,  and  yet  not  conclufive  againft 
the  Comparative  Strength  of  Underftand- 
ing,  evidently  difcernible  in  the  Produ¬ 
ctions  of  the  Learned  Men  of  the  pre¬ 
lent,  and  immediately  foregoing  Ages ;  to 
which  I  would  be  underftood  ftri&Jy  to 
confine  my  Notion  of  the  Word  Modern. 
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Tbefe  Reafons  I  fhall  examine  at  large, 
beeaufe,  if  they  are  valid,  they  quite 
take  away  the  Force  of  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ples  Hypothecs;  and  by  removing  the 
blind  Admiration  now  paid  to  the  An-  I 

.dent  Orators  and  Poecs,  let  it  upon  fuch 
a  Foot  as  will  render  the  Reading  of  their 
Books  more  ufeful,  beeaufe  lefs  fuperfti- 
tious.  They  are  of  feveral  Sorts ;  fome 
relating  to  Oratory,  fome  to  Poefie,  and 
ibme  in  common  to  both.  * 

I  fhall  firft  fpeak  of  thofe  which  relate 
more  particularly  to  Poetry,  beeaufe  it 
1  was  much  the  ancienteft  Way  of  Writing 
1  in  Greece ;  where  their  Orators  owned, 
that  they  learned  a  great  deal  of  what 
1  they  knew,  even  in  their  own,  as  well  as 
1  in  other  Parts  of  Learning,  from  their 
1  Poets.  And  here  one  may  obferve,  that 
I  no  Poetry  can  be  Charming  that  has  not 
1  a  Language  to  fupport  it.  The  Greek 
Tongue  has  a  vaft  Variety  of  long  Words, 

1  wherein  long  and  fhort  Syllables  are  a- 
1  greeably  intermixed  together,  with  great 
j  Numbers  of  Vowels  and  Diphthongs  in 
I  the  Middle-Syllables,  and  thofe  very  fel- 
,  dom  dogged  by  the  joyning  of  harfl> 

1  Jounding  Confonants  in  the  fame  Sylla- 
j  We :  All  which  Things  give  it  a  vaft  Ad- 
,  vantage  above  any  other  Language  that 
fias  ever  yet  been  cultivated  by  Learned 
-  '  ;  v  -  '  Men. 
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Men.  By  this  Means  all  manner  of  Tu¬ 
nable  Numbers  may  be  formed  in  it  with 
Eafe ;  as  Bill  appears  in  the  remaining 
Dramatick  and  Lyrick  Compofures  of  the 
Greek  Poets.  This  feems  to  have  been  at 
firft  a  lucky  Accident,  fince  it  is  as  vifible 
in  Homer ,  who  lived  before  the  Gramma¬ 
rians  had  determined  the  Analogy  of  that 
Language  by  Rules  \  which  Rules  were, 
in  a  very  great  meafiire,  taken  from  his 
Poems,  as  the  Standard ;  as  in  thofe  Poets 
that  came  after  him.  And  that  this  pe¬ 
culiar  Smoothnefs  of  the  Greek  Language 
was  at  firft  Accidental,  farther  appears, 
becaufe  th ^Phoenician  or  Hebrew  Tongue, 
from  whence  it  was  formed ,  as  moft 
Learned  Men  agree,  is  a  rough,  unpo- 
lifhed  Tongue  *,  abounding  with  fhort 
Words,  and  harfti  Confonants :  So  that 
if  one  allows  for  fome  very  fmall  Agree¬ 
ment  in  the  Numbers  of  Nouns,  and 
Variations  of  Tenfes  in  Verbs,  the  two 
Languages  are  wholly  of  a  different  Make. 
That  a  derived  Language  ftiould  be  tweet¬ 
er  than  its  Mother-Tongue,  will  feem 
ftrange  to  none  that  compares  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Tufcan  with  the  Ancient  Latin ; 
where,  though  their  Affinity  is  vifible  at 
firft  Sight,  in  every  Sentence,  yet  one 
fees  that  that  derived  Language  a&ually 

has  a  Sweetnefs  and  Tunablenefs  in  its 
?  Com- 
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Compofition,  that  could  not  be  derived 
from  its  Parent ;  fince  nothing  can  im¬ 
part  that  to  another,  which  it  has  not  it 
felf :  And  it  ftiows  likewife,  that  a  Bar¬ 
barous  People ,  as  the  Italians  were 
when  mingled  with  the  Goths  and  Lom¬ 
bards,  may,  without  knowing  or  mind- 
1  ing  Grammatical  Analogy,  form  a  Lan- 
'  guage  lb  very  mufical,  that  no  Art  can 
J  mend  it.  For,  in  Boccace* s  Time,  who 
!  lived  above  500  Years  ago,  in  the  earlieft 
*  Dawnings  of  Polite  Learning  in  thefe 
I  Weftern  Parts  of  the  World,  Italian  was 
l  a  formed  Language,  endued  with  that 
to  peculiar  Smoothnels  which  other  Euro- 
1,  fean  Languages  wanted  ;  and  it  has  fince 
ffuffered  no  fundamental  Alterations;  not 
if  any,  atleaft,  for  the  better,  fince  in  the 

I  Dikionary  of  the  Academy  della  Crufca, 

|  |j  Bqcc ace's  Writings  are  often  appealed  to  in 
B :  doubtful  Cafes,  which  concern  the  Nice- 
t|  ties  of  the  Tongue. 

j  Now,  when  this  Native  Smoothnels 
j,  of  the  Greek  Tongue  was  once  dilcovered 

I I  to  common  Ears,  by  the  fweetnels  of  their 
dj  Verles,  which  depended  upon  a  Regular 
1  Compofition  of  Long  and  Short  Sylla- 
|  bles,  all  Men  paid  great  Refpe£fc  to  their 
■Poets,  who  gave  them  lo  delightful  an 

J  Entertainment.  The  wiler  Sort  took  this 

r  Opportunity  of  Civilizing  the  reft,  by 
'  putting 
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putting  all  their  Theological  and  Philolo* 
phical  Inftru&ions  into  Verle  ;  which 
being  learnt  with  Pleafure,  and  remem- 
bred  with  Eafe,  helped  to  heighten  and 
preferve  the  Veneration  already,  upon 
other  Scores,  paid  to  their  Poets.  This 
increaled  the  Number  of  Rivals,,  and  eve¬ 
ry  one  ftriving  to  out-do  bis  Neighbour ; 
feme  by  varying  their  Numbers,  others 
by  chufing  Subjeffs  likely  to  pleale,  here 
and  there  fome,  one  or  two  at  lea  ft  of  a 
fort,  proved  excellent :  And  then,  thole 
who  were  the  moft  extraordinary  in  their 
feveral  Ways,  were  efteemed  as  Standards 
by  fucceeding  Ages ;  and  Rules  were  fra¬ 
med  by  their  Works,  to  examine  other 
Poems  of  the  lame  fort.  Thus  Ariftotk 
framed  Rules  of  Epick  Poefie  from  Ho¬ 
mer  :  Thus  Jriftophanes,  Menander ,  So¬ 
phocles  and  Euripides  were  looked  upon  as 
Mafters  in  Dramatick  Poefie ;  and  their 
Pra&ice  was  lufticient  Authority.  Thus 
Mimnermm ,  Phi  let  as  and  Callimachus  were 
the  Patterns  to  following  Imitators  for 
Elegy  and  Epigram .  Now,  Poetry  being 
a  limited  Art,  and  thele  Men,  after  the 
often-repeated  Trials  of  others,  had  pro¬ 
ved  luccefslels ;  finding  the  true  Secret  of 
pleafing  their  Country-men,  partly  by 
their  Wit  and  Sence,  and  partly  by  the 
inimitable  Sweetnels  of  their  Numbers, 
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there  is  no  Wonder  that  their  SuccefTors, 
who  were  to  write  to  a  pre-poffefled  Au¬ 
dience,  though  other  wile  Men  of  equal, 
perhaps  greater  Parts,  failed  of  that  Ap- 
plaule  of  which  the  great  Matters  were 
already  in  pofleflion ;  for  Copying  nau- 
feates  more  in  Poetry,  than  any  thing: 
So  that  Buchanan  and  Sannazarius,  til  o’ 
admirable  Poets,  are  not  read  with  that 
Plealiire  which  Men  find  in  Lucretius  and 
Virgil,  by  any  but  their  Country-men, 
becaule  they  wrote  in  a  dead  Language, 
and  lb  were  frequently  obliged  to  ufe  the 
fame  Turns  of  Thought,  and  always  the 
fame  Words  and  Phrafes,  in  the  fame 
Senle  in  which  they  were  uled  before  by 
the  Original  Authors ;  which  forces  their 
Readers  too  often  to  look  back  upon  their 
Matters  ;  and  lo  abates  of  that  Plealure 
which  Men  take  in  Milton,  Cowley,  But¬ 
ler ,  or  Dry  den t  who  wrote  in  their  Mo¬ 
ther-Tongue,  and  lo  were  able  to  give 
that  unconftrained  Range  and  Turn 
to  their  Thoughts  and  Expreflions  that 
are  truly  neceflary  to  make  a  compleat 
Poem.  - 

It  may  therefore  be  very  realonably  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  natural  Softnels,  Exprefc 
iivenels  and  Fulnels  of  the  Greek  Lan¬ 
guage  gave  great  Encouragement  to  the 
Greek  Poets  to  labour  hard,  when  they 

had 
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had  fuch  manageable  Matter  to  work 
upon,  and  when  fuch  Rewards  conftant- 
ly  attended  their  Labours.  This  like- 
wife  was  a  great  Help  to  their  Orators,  as 
well  as  their  Poets  >  who  foon  found  the 
Beauties  of  a  numerous  Compofition,  and 
left  nothing  undone,  that  could  bring  it 
to  its  utmoft  Perfection.  But  this  was 
not  fo  important  a  Confideration,  as  a- 
lone  to  have  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  Eloquence*  if  the  Conltitu*  | 
tion  of  their  Governments  had  not  made 
it  neceflary ;  and  that  Neceffity  had  not 
obliged  a  very  great  Number  of  inge¬ 
nious  Men  to  take  Pains  about  it.  ; 

Moft  part  of  Greece,  properly  fo  called, 
and  of  Jfu  the  Left,  the  Coafts  of  Thrace, 
Sicily ,  the  Iflands  in  the  Mediterranean , 
and  a  great  part  of  Italy,  were  long  di¬ 
vided  into  great  Numbers  of  Kingdoms 
and  Commonwealths ;  and  many  of  thefe 
{mail  Kingdoms,  taking  Example  by  theif 
neighbouring  Cities  that  had  thrown  Qn 
their  imperious  Matters,  turned,  in  time, 
to  Commonwealths ,  as  well  as  they* 
Thefe,  as  all  little  Governments  that  are 
contiguous ,  being  well  nigh  an  even 
Match  for  each  other,  continued  for  many 
Ages  in  that  Condition.  Many  of  the  chief* 
eft  were  Democracies ;  as,  the  Republicks 

of  Athens,  Syracufe,  Thebes  and  Corinth; 

where 
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where  it  was  necefTary  to  complement  the 
People  upon  all  Occasions :  So  that  bufie, 
factious  Men  had  Opportunities  enough 
to  fhew  their  Skill  in  Politicks.  Men  of 
all  Tempers,  and  all  Defigns,  that  would 
accufe  or  defend,  that  would  advile  or 
confult,  were  obliged  to  addrefs  them- 
felves  in  let  Harangues  to  the  People. 
Intereft  therefore,  and  Vanity,  Motives 
fometimes  equally  powerful,  made  the 
Study  of  Rhetorick  necefTary ;  and  whilft 

II  every  Man  followed  the  (everal  Bias  of 
his  own  Genius,  fbme  few  found  out  the 
true  Secret  of  Pleafing,  in  all  the  feveral 
Ways  of  Speaking  well,  which  are  fo  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  fo  largely  difcourfed  of  by 
lithe  ancient  Rhetoricians.  Demofibenes  be¬ 
ing  efteemed  beyond  all  his  Predeceffors, 
for  the  Correft nefs  of  his  Stile,  the  Juftnefs 
of  his  Figures,  the  Eafinefs  of  his  Narra¬ 
tions,  and  the  Force  of  his  Thoughts ; 

lyhis  Orations  were  looked  upon  as  Stan¬ 
dards  of  Eloquence  by  his  Country-men : 
■jjWhich  Notion  of  theirs  effectually  damp¬ 
ed  future  Endeavours  of  other  Men,  fince 
jjhere,  as  well  as  in  Poetry  and  Painting, 
‘all  Copiers  will  ever  continue  on  this  fide 

III  of  their  Originals.  A  nd  befides,  the  great 
.End  of  Oratory  being  to  perfoade,  where¬ 
in  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Audience, 

as  well  as  to  the  Subject,  if  there  be  but 
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one  Way  of  doing  beft  at  the  fame  time 
in  both,  as  there  can  be  but  one  in  all  li¬ 
mited  Arts  or  Sciences,  they  that  either 

fir  ft  find  it  out,  or  come  the  neareft  to  it, 

will  unqueftionably,  and  of  Right,  keep 
the  firft  Station  in  Men’s  Efteem,  though 
perhaps  they  dare  not,  for  fear  of  difguft- 
ing  the  Age  they  live  in,  follow  thofe 
Methods  which  they  admire  fb  much, 
and  fo  juftly,  in  thofe  great  Matters  that 
went  before  them.  >  JJ 

That  thefe  Accidents,  and  not  a  parti¬ 
cular  Force  of  Genius,  raifed  the  Grecian 
Poefie  and  Oratory,  will  further  appear, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  Hiftory  of  the  Rife 
and  Increafe  of  both  thofe  Arts  amongft 
the  Romans :  Their  Learning,  as  well  as 
their  Language,  came  originally  from 
Greece ;  they  faw  what  was  done  to  their 
Hands,  and  Greek  was  a  living  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  fb,  by  the  help  of  Mafters, 
they  could  judge  of  all  its  Beauties.  Yet, 

(  with  all  their  Care,  and  Skill,  and  Pains, 
they  could  not,  of  a  long  time,  bring 
their  Poetry  to  any  Smoothnefs ;  they 
found  that  their  Language  was  not  fb  du- 
&ile,  they  owned  it,  and  complained  of 
it.  It  had  a  Majeftick  Gravity,  derived 
from  the  People  themfelves  who  fpoke  it ; 
which  made  it  proper  for  Philofophical 
and  Epical  Poems  ;  for  which  Reafon, 

Lucretius 
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Lucretius  and  Virgil  were  able  to  do  la 
great  Things  in  their  leveral  Ways,  their 
Language  enabling  them  to  give  the  moft 
becoming  Beauties  to  all  their  Thoughts. 
But  there  not  being  that  Variety  of  Feet 
in  the  Latip ,  which  Language,  for  the 
moft  part,  abounds  in  Daffyles,  Spondees 
and  Trochees ;  nor  that  Sprightlinels  of 
Temper,  and  in-bred  Gaiety  in  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  the  Greeks  are  to  this  Day 
famous  for,  even  to  a  Proverb*  in  many 
!  Parts  of  Poetry  they  yielded,  though  not 
^  without  ReluCtancy,  to  a  People  whom 
Kl!  they  themlelves  had  conquered.  Which 
fl  fhews,  that  Natural  Imperfections  can- 
>  I  not  be  overcome:  And  when  thele  Im¬ 
perfections  are  accidental,  as  the  Lan¬ 
guage  is  which  every  Man  fpeaks  at  firft, 
though  he  has  equal  Parts,  and  perhaps 


1  iiui 


iff  greater  Induftry,  yet  he  fhall  be  thrown 
||behind  another  Man  who  does  not  labour 
finder  thole  Inconveniences ;  and  the  Di- 
ftance  between  them  will  be  greater,  or 
fefs,  according  to  the  Greatnels  or  Quali 
r  ey  of  thele  Inconveniences 

m/ --  -  -  '  -  •  ' - - 
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If  we  bring  this  Thing  down  to  Mo 
!|dern  Languages,  we  fhall  find  them  la 
3iaJbouring  under  much  greater :  For,  the 
•  ^Quantities  of  Syllables  being,  in  a  man- 
i  finer,  loft  in  all  Modern  Languages,  we 
Wean  have  no  Notion  of  that  Variety  of 

P  ■  D  Me 
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Feet  which  was  anciently  ufed  by  the  ; 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  Modern  Poems. 
The  Guide  of  Verfes  is  not  now  Leiigth 
of  Syllable,  but  only  Number  of  Feet, 
and  Accent :  JVtoft  of  the  French  Accents 
are  in  the  laft  Syllable  j  Ours,  and  the  I 
Italian  ,  in  the  fore-going.  This  fits  lj 
French  for  fome  forts  of  Poems,  which  |i 
Italian  and  Engli(h  are  not  fo  proper  for.  I 
Again,  All  Syllables,  except  the  Accent*  | 
ed  one  in  each  Word,  being  now  com-  I 
mon  in  Modern  Languages,  we  Nor¬ 
thern  People  often  make  a  Syllable  fhort 
that  has  two  or  three  Confonants  in  it,  , 
becaufe  we  abound  in  Confonants :  This  | 


makes  English  more  unfit  for  fome  Poems, 
than  French  and  Italian ;  which  having 
fewer  Confonants,  have  confoquently  a 
greater  Smoothnefs  and  Flowingnefs  of 
Feet,  and  Rapidity  of  Pronunciation. 

I  have  brought  thefo  Inftances  out  of 
Modern  Languages,  whereof  Sir  William 
Temple  is  fo  great  a  Mafter,  to  prove  my 
*  firft  Affertion ;  namely,  That  though  a 
very  great  deal  is  to  be  given  to  the  Ge¬ 
nius  and  Judgment  of  the  Poet,  which 
are  both  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  a 
good  Poem  ,  what  Tongue  foever  the 
Poet  writes  in  ;  yet  the  Language  it  felf 
has  fo  great  an  Influence,  that  if  Homer 
and  Virgil  had  been  Polanders,  or  High- 
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y  *  i  /J  i  *T  «• 

D/tf^-Men,  they  would  never,  in  all 
probability,  have  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  attempt  the  Writing  of  Heroick 
Poems ;  Virgi\  elpecially,  (c)  > 

who  began  to  write  an  Hiftb- 
rical  Poem  of  lome  great  A-  &  nominum  ajperitate ,  ni 
ftions  of  his  Country-men  ;  , •  -Dona~ 

but  was  lo  gravelled  with  the  . 

Roughnels  of  the  Roman  Names,  that  he 
laid  it  alide. 

Now,  as  the  Roman  Poetry  arrived  to 
that  Perfection  which  it  had,  becaule  it 

..  ..  -  j  J-  1  '  •  v  *•••  •"*"  '  J 

was  fupported  by  a ,  Language  which, 
though  in  fome  Things  inferiour  to  the 
Greek ,  had  noble  and  charming  Beauties, 
not  now  to  be  found  in  Modern  Langua¬ 
ges  ;  fo  the  Roman  Oratory  was  owing 
to  their  Government :  Which  makes  the 

* .  >  ‘  >•  $  •*  .  .»  r  ■  "  *  •  s 

Parallel  much  more  perfeft :  And  all  thole 
Realbns  alledged  already  for  the  Growth 
of  the  At  tick  Eloquence,  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  Neceflity  of  Repeating 
them.  To  which  we  may  add.  That 

e  m  1  *  -  *  J  * 

when  the  Romans  once  loft  their  Liberty^ 
their  Eloquence  foon  fell :  And  Tacitus 
(  or  Quintfilian )  needed  not  have  gone 
fo  far  about  to  learch  for  Realbns  of  the 
Decay  of  the  Roman  Eloquence.  Tully 
left  his  Country  and  Profeflion,  after  his 
Defence  of  S*  Rofcius  Amerims ;  relblv- 
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ing  to  give  over  Pleading,  if  Sj/llas  Death 
had  not  reftored  that  Freedom  which  on¬ 
ly  gave  Life  to  his  Oratory  :  And  when 
the  Civil  Wars  between  Pompev  and 
Cdfar  came  on,  he  retired,  becaule  his 
Profeflion  was  fuperfeded  by  a  rougher 
Rhetorick,  which  commands  an  Atten¬ 
tive  Audience  in  all  Countries  where  it 

pleads. 

When  Orators  are  no  longer  Conlu- 
tuent  Parts  of  a  Government,  or,  at  leaf!, 
when  Eloquence  is  not  an  almoft  certain 
Step  to  arrive  at  the  chiefeft  Honours  in  a 
State,  the  Neceflity  of  the  Art  of  Speak¬ 
ing  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  taken  off;  and 
as  the  Authority  of  Orators  le liens,  which 
it  will  infenfiblydo  as  Tyranny  and  Ab- 
folute  Power  prevail,  their  Art  will  dwin¬ 
dle  into  Declamation,  and  an  Affectation 
of  Sentences,  and  Forms  of  Wit.  The 
Old  Men,  who  out-live  their  former 
Splendor,  will,  perhaps,  fet  their  own 
Scholars  and  Auditors  right,  and  give 
them  a  true  Relifh  of  what  is  Great  and 
Noble  ;  but  that  will  hardly  continue 
above  one  or  two  Generations.  Which 
may  be  fuper-added  as  another  Realbn 
why  there  w7ere  no  more  Demofthenes*  s  or 
Tullies ,  after  the  Macedonian  and  Roman 
Emperors  had  taken  away  the  Liberty  of 
their  refpe&ive  Commonwealths.  It  is 
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Liberty  alone  which  infpires  Men  with 
Lofty  Thoughts,  and  elevates  their  Souls 
to  a  higher  Fitch  than'  Rules  of  Art  can 
direft.  Books  of  Rhetorick  make  Men 
Copious  and  Methodical ;  but  they  alone 
can  never  infufe  that  true  Enthufiaftick 
Rage  which  Liberty  breaths  into  their 
Souls  who  enjoy  it :  And  which,  guided 
by  a  Sedate  Judgment,  will  carry  Men 
further  than  the  greateft  Induftry,  and 
the  quickeft  Parts  can  go  without  it. 

\V  hen  private  Members  of  a  Common- 
*  wealth  can  have  Foreign  Princes  for  their 
Clients,  and  plead  their  Caufes  before 
their  Fellow-Citizens ;  when  Men  have 
their  Underftandings  enlarged,  by  a  long 
Ufe  of  publick  Bufinefs,  for  many  Years 
before  they  fpeak  in  publick ;  and  when 
they  know  that  their  Auditory  are  Men, 
not  only  of  equal  Parts,  and  Experience 
in  BufineE ;  but  alfo  many  of  them  Men 
of  equal,  if  not  greater  Skill  in  Rhetorick 
than  themfelves :  Which  was  the  Cafe  of 
the  old  Romans.  ThefeMen,  inflamed 
with  the  mighty  Honour  of  being  Pa¬ 
trons  to  Crowned  Heads,  having  Liberty 
to  fpeak  any  Thing  that  may  advantage 
their  Caufe,  and  being  obliged  to  take  (o 
great  Pains  to  get  up  to,  or  to  keep  above 
fo  many  Rivals,  muft  needs  be  much 

more  excellent  Orators,  than  other  Ages, 

D  I  deftitute 


deftitute  of  fuch  concurrent  Circumftao- 
ces,  though  every  thing  elfe  be  equal,  can 
poflibly  produce.  ,  i  Jfl 

Befides  all  this,  the  Humour  of  the 
Age  which  we  live  in  is  exceedingly  ah 
tered  :  Men  apprehend  or  fufpe£fc  a  Trick 
in  every  Thing  that  is  faid  to  move  the 
Paflions  of  the  Auditory  in  Courts  of  Ju¬ 
dicature  ,  or  in  the  P  arli ament -Houfe : 
They  think  themfelves  affronted  when 
fuch  Methods  are  ufed  in  Speaking,  as  if 
the  Orator  could  fuppofe  within  himlelf, 
that  they  were  to  be  catched  by  fuch 
Baits.  And  therefore,  when  Men  have 
fpoken  to  the  Point,  in  as  few  Words  as 
the  Matter  will  bear,  it  is  expe&ed  they 
fliould  hold  their  Tongues.  Even  in  the 
.  Pulpit,  the  Pomp  of  Rhetorick  is  not  ah 
ways  commended  ;  and  very  few  meet 
with  Applaufe,  who  do  not  coniine  them- 
lelves  to  fpeak  with  the  Severity  of  a  Phi- 
lofopher,  as  well  as  with  the  Splendour 
of  an  Orator ;  two  Things,  not  always 
confiftent.  What  a  Difference  in  the  Way 
of  Thinking  muff  this  needs  create  in  the 
World  ?  Anciently,  Orators  made  their 
Employment  the  Work  of  their  whole 
Lives ;  and  as  fuch,  they  followed  it : 
All  their  Studies,  even  in  other -Things, 
were,  by  a  fort  of  Alchemy,  turned  into 
Eloquence,  The  Labour  which  they 

thought 
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thought  requisite,  is  evident  to  any  Man 
that  reads  QmnBilians  Inftitutions ,  and 
the  Rhetorical  Tracts  of  Cicero.  This 
exceedingly  takes  off  the  Wonder :  Elo¬ 
quence  may  lie  in  common  for  Ancients 
and  Moderns,  yet  thofe  only  fhall  be 
moft  excellent  that  cultivate  it  moft, 
who  live  in  an  Age  that  is  accuftomed 
to,  and  will  bear  nothing  butlMafcu- 
line,  unaffected  Sence  ;  which  like  wile 
muff  be  cloathed  with  the  moft  fplendid 
Ornaments  of  Rhetorick. 

Sir  William  Temple  will  certainly  agree 
with  me  in  this  Conclufton,  that  former 
i  Ages  made  greater  Orators,  and  nobler 
i  Eoets,  than  thefe  later  Ages  have  done  ; 
i  though  perhaps  he  may  dilagree  with  me 
j  about  the  Way  by  which  I  came  to  my 
,  Conclufton  ;  fince  hence  it  will  follow, 
i  that  the  prefent  Age,  with  the  fame  Ad- 
I  vantages,  under  the  lame  Circumftances,  1 
!  might  produce  a  Demojlhenes ,  a  Cicero , 

1  a  Horace ,  or  a  Virgil ;  which,  for  any 
!  thing  hitherto  faid  to  the  contrary,  feems 
to  be  very  probable. 

1  But,  though  the  Art  of  Speaking,  aft 
filled  by  all  thefe  Advantages,  leems  to 
t  have  been  at  a  greater  heighth  amongft 
i  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  than  it  is  at  pre- 
i  lent,  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,; 
i  that  every  Thing  which  is  capable  of 
I  D  4  Rheto-J 
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Reafon?  be  moreperfe£t  anciently  than 
now ;  efpeciaily  if’  thefe  be  only  Secon? 


dary  Beauties,  without  which,  that  Difc 
courfe  wherein  they  are  found  may  be 
juftly  valuable,  and  that  in  a  very  high 


Degree.  So  that,  though,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  one  fbould  allow  the  Ancient  Hi- 
ftorians  to  be  better  Orators  than  the  Mo¬ 
dern,  yet  thefe  iaft  may,  for  all  that,  he 
much  better,  at  leaft,  equally  good  Hi- 
ftorians ;  thofe  among  them  efpecially, 
who  have  taken  fitting  Care  to  pleafe  the 
Ears,  as  well  as  inftrudt  the  Underftand- 
ings  of  their  Readers.  Of  all  the  An¬ 
cient  Hiftorians  before  Polybius ,  none 
leems  to  have  had  a  right  Notion  of  wri¬ 
ting  Hiftory,  except  Thucydides  r  And, 
therefore  Polybius,  whole  fir  ft  Aim  was,  j 
io  inftruft  his  Reader  by  leading  him  in¬ 
to  every  Place,  whither  the  Thread  of  his  ! 
Narrative  carried  him,  makes  frequent 
Excufes'  for  thofe  Digreftions,  which  ; 
were  but  juft  necefTary  to  beget  a  tho*  ! 
roiigh  Underftanding  of  the  Matter  of  ' 
Fact  of  which  lie  was  then  giving  an  Ac-  j 
count.  Thefe  Excufes  fhow  that  he  took 
a  new  Method  ;  and  thevanfwpr  an  Ok.  1 
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Time ;  as  if  we  could  make  no  Judgment 
pf  thole  that  are  loft,  from  thofe  that  are 
prelerved.  For,  the  Generality  of  thole 
who  wrote  before  him,  made  Rhetorick 
their  chief  Aim  *,  and  therefore  all  Nice¬ 
ties  of  Time,  and  Place,  and  Perlon,  that 
might  hurt  the  Flo  wingnels  of  their  Stile, 
were  omitted ;  inftead  whereof,  the  Great 
Men  of  their  Dramas  were  introduced, 
making  long  Speeches ;  and  fuch  a  Glols 
was  put  upon  every  Thing  that  was  told, 
as  made  it  appear  extraordinary ;  and 
Things  that  were  wonderful  and  prodi¬ 
gious  were  mentioned  with  a  particular 
Emphafis. 

This  Genfure  will  not  appear  unjuft  to 
any  Man  who  has  read  Ancient  Hifto- 
rians  with  ordinary  Care ;  Poly  him  efpe- 
dally  :  Who,  firft  of  all  the  Ancient  Hi- 
ftorians,  fixes  the  Time  of  every  great 
A&ion  that  he  mentions:  Who  affigns 
fuch  Realons  for  all  Events,  as  leem,  even 
at  this  diftance,  neither  too  great,  nor 
too  little  :  Who,  in  Military  Matters, 
takes  Care,  not  only  to  fhew  his  own 
Skill,  but  to  make  his  Reader  a  Judge, 
as  well  as  himlelf:  Who,  in  Civil  Af¬ 
fairs,  makes  his  Judgment  of  the  Corn 
du£t  of  every  People  from  the  leverai 
Conftitutions  of  their  refpedive  Govern¬ 
ments,  or  from  the  Gharaders  and  Cir- 
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cumftances  of  the  A&ors  themfelves: 
And  laft  of  all,  Who  fcrupuloufly  avoids 
faying  any  Thing  that  might  appear 
incredible  to  Pofterity  ;  but  reprefents 
Things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  a  wife  Man 
may  believe  they  were  tranfaft ed :  And 
yet  he  has  neglected  all  that  Artful  Elo¬ 
quence  which  was  before  fo  much  in 
fafhion.  1 .  H 


If  thefe  therefore  be  the  chiefeft  Per¬ 
fections  of  a  juft  Hiftory,  and  if  they 
can  only  be  the  Effe&s  of  a  great  Genius, 
and  great  Study,  or  both  ;  at  leaft,  not 
of  the  laft,  without  the  firft,  we  are  next 
to  enquire  whether  any  of  the  Moderns 
have  been  able  to  attain  to  them :  And 
then,  if  feveral  may  be  found,  which  in 
none  of  thefe  Excellencies  feem  to  yield 
to  the  nobleft  of  all  the  Ancient  Hifto- 
v  ries,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  give  an  An- 
fwer  to  Sir  William  Temple's  Queftion ; 
(d) Pag,  5  7  Whether  (d)  D’AvilaV  and  StradaV  Hijlo - 
ries  be  beyond  thofe  c/Herodotus  and  Livy  ? 
I  (hall  name  but  two ;  The  Memoirs  of 
Philip  ComineS,  and  F.  Paul’*  Hiflory  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

Philip  Comines  ought  here  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  for  many  Reafons :  For,  befides 
that  he  particularly  excels  in  thofe  very 
Vertues  which  are  fo  remarkable  in  Poly¬ 
bius,  to  whom  Lippns  makes  no  Scruple 
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to  compare  him,  he  had  nothing  to  help 
him  but  Strength  of  Genius,  affifted  by 
Obfervation  and  Experience :  He  owns 
himfelf,  that  he  had  no  Learning ;  and 
it  is  evident  to  any  Man  that  reads  his 
Writings.  He  flourifhed  in  a  barbarous 
Age,  and  died  juft  as  Learning  had  crok 
led  the  Jlpes ,  to  get  into  France ;  So  that 
he  could  not,  by  Convention  with  Scho¬ 
lars,  have  thofe  Defe&s  which  Learning 
cures,  fupplied.  This  is  what  cannot  be 
faid  of  the  Thucydides's ,  Polybius*  s>  Sal- 
lufisy  Livies ,  and  Tacitus* s  of  Antiquity. 
Yet,  with  all  thefe  Difadvantages,  to 
which  this  great  one  ought  alfb  to  be  ad¬ 
ded,  That  by  the  Monkilh  Books  then  in 
vogue,  he  might  fooner  be  led  out  of  the 
Way,  than  if  he  had  none  at  ail  to  per- 
ufe,  his  Stile  is  Mafculine  and  fignificant ; 
though  diffufe,  yet  not  tedious  ;  even 
his  Repetitions,  which  are  not  over-fre¬ 
quent,  are  diverting :  His  Digreftions  are 
wife,  proper,  and  inftru&ing :  One  fees 
a  profound  Knowledge  of  Mankind  in 
every  Obfervation  that  he  make.s ;  and 
that  without  Ill  Nature,  Pride,  or  Pafc 
fion.  Not  to  mention  that  peculiar  Air 
of  Impartiality,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Work ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafie  to 
withdraw  our  A  Bent  from  every  Thing 
which  he  fays.  To  all  which  I  need  not 
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add,  that  his  Hiftory  never  tires,  though 
immediately  read  after  Livy  or  Tacitm.  j 
In  F.  Paul's  Hiftory  one  may  alio  find 

the  Excellencies  before  obferved  in  ^°h' ,  I 
bins ;  and  it  has  been  nicely  examined  by 
dextrous  and  skilful  Adverfaries,  who  . 
have  taken  the  Pains  to  weigh  every  Pe¬ 
riod,  and  reCtifie  every  Date.  So  that, 
befides  the  Satisfaction  which  any  other 
admirable  Hiftory  would  have  afforded 
us,  we  have  the  Pleafure  of  thinking  that 
we  may  fafely  rely  upon  his  Accounts  of 
Things,  without  being  mif-guided  in  any 
one  leading  Particular  of  great  moment, 
fince  Adverfaries,  who  had  no  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  fpare  him,  could  not  invalidate 
the  Authority  of  a  Book  which  they  had 
fo  great  a  Deft  re  to  leffen.  I  had  gone 
no  further  than  D*  Avila  and  Straday  if 
there  were  as  much  Reafbn  to  believe 
their  Narratives,  as  there  is  to  commend 
their  Skill  in  writing.  D*  Avila  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  moft  Entertaining 
Hiftorian ;  one  that  wants  neither  Art, 
Genius,  nor  Eloquence,  to  render  his 
Hiftory  acceptable.  Strada  imitates  the 
old  Romans  fo  happily,  that  thofe  who 
can  reiifh  their  Eloquence,  will  be  always 
pleafed  with  his.  J31B 

Upon  the  whole  Matter,  one  may 
positively  fay,  That  where  any  Thing 
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wherein  Oratory  can  only  claim  a  Share, 
has  been  equally  cultivated  by  the  Mo- 
j  derns,  as  by  the  Ancients ;  they  have 
j  equalled  them  at  leaft,  if  not  out-done 
i  them,  fetting  afide  any  particular  Graces, 

J  which  might  as  well  be  owing  to  the 
I  Languages  in  which  they  wrote,  as  to  \ 

m  the  Writers  themfelves. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Reflexions  upon  Monfieur  PerrauItV 
Hypothecs,  'That  Modern  Orators 
and  Poets  are  more  excellent  than 


hill  Ancient. 


to'  ' 

Hatever  becomes  of  the 


Hatever  becomes  of  the  Reafons 
given  in  the  laft  Chapter,  for 


4  the  Excellency  of  Ancient  Eloquence  and 
g  Poetry,  the  Pofition  it  felf  is  lb  generally 
'k  held,  that  I  do  not  fear  any  Oppofition 
jj  here  at  home.  It  is  almoft  an  Herefie  in 
J  Wit,  among  our  Poets,  to  let  up  any 
|(  Modern  Name  again!!:  Homer  or  Virgil , 
j(  Horace  or  Terence .  So  that  though  here 
and  there  one  fhould  in  Difcourfe  preferr 
I  the  prelent  Age,  yet  fcarce  any  Man  who 


L  lets  a  Value  upon  his  own  Reputation, will 

venture 
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venture  to  aflert  it  in  Print.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  Judgment, 
or  Modefty,  or  both,  I  will  not  deter¬ 
mine  *  though  I  am  apt  to  believe,  to 
both,  becaufe  in  our  Neighbour-Nation, 
which  is  remarkable  for  a  good  deal  of 
what  Sir  William  Temple  calls  Sufficiency, 
fome  have  fpoken  much  more  openly. 

For  the  Members  of  the  Academy  in 
France,  who  fince  the  Cardinal  de  Riche - 
lieu'* s  Time,  have  taken  fo  much  Pains  to 
make  their  Language  capable  of  all  thole 
Beauties  which  they  find  in  Ancient  Au¬ 
thors,  will  not  allow  me  to  go  jfb  far  as  I 

Monlieur  Renault ,  their  Ad¬ 
vocate,  in  Oratory  lets  the  Bifhop  of 
Meaux  againft  Pericles ,  (  or  rather,  Thu¬ 
cydides,)  the  Bifhop  of  Nifmes  againft  It¬ 
erates,  F.  Bourdaloue  againft  Lyjias,  Mon* 
fieur  Voiture  againft  Pliny,  and  Monlieur 
Balzac  againft  Cicero.  In  Poetry  like- 
wife  he  fets  Monlieur  Boileau  againft  Ho¬ 
race,  Monlieur  Corneille  and  Monlieur  Mo- 
liere  againft  the  Ancient  Dramatick  Poets. 
In  Ihort,  though  he  owns  that  fome  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients  had  very  exalted  Ge¬ 
nius’s,  fo  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  very 
hard  to  find  any  Thing  that  comes  near 
the  Force  of  fome  of  the  Ancient  Pieces, 
in  either  Kind,  among  ft  our  Modern  Wri¬ 
ters,  yet  he  affirms,  that  Poetry  and  Ora- 
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tory  are  now  at  a  greater  heighth  than 
rever  they  were,  becaufe  there  have  been 
many  Rules  found  out  fince  VirgiPs  and 
Horace's  Time ;  and  the  old  Rules  like- 
wife  have  been  more  carefully  fcanned  than 
ever  they  were  before.  This  Hypothecs 
ought  a  little  to  be  enquired  into ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall  offer  fbme  few  Confidera- 
tions  about  his  Notion.  Sir  William  Tern- 
fie ,  lam  fure,  will  not  think  this  aDigrefc 
lion,  becaufe  the  Author  of  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  ( e)  by  cen faring  of  the  Old  Poetry , 
and  giving  Preference  to  the  New,  raifed 
his  Indignation ;  which  no  Quality  among 
Men  was  fo  apt  to  raife  in  him  as  Sufficien¬ 
cy,  the  worfi  Compofition  out  of  the  Pride 
and  Ignorance  of  Mankind. 

i .  Monfieur  Perrault  takes  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  that  Cicero  was  a  better  Orator  than 
Demofihenes  ;  becaufe,  living  after  him, 
the  World  had  gone  on  for  above  Two 
Hundred  Years,  conftantly  improving, 
and  adding  new  Obfervations,  neceffary 
to  compleat  his  Art :  And  fo  by  Confe- 
quence,  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  muff  out-do  Tully ,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fons.  This  Propofition,  which  is  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  a  great  part  of  his  Book,  is  not 
very  ealie  to  be  proved ;  becaufe  Man¬ 
kind  loves  Variety  in  thole  Things  where¬ 
in  it  may  be  had  fo  much,  that  the  beft 
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Things,  conftantly  re-iterated,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  difguft.  Sometimes  the  Age  will 
not  bear  Subjects,  upon  which  an  Orator 
may  difplay  his  full  Force  ,•  he  may  often 
be  obliged  to  little,  mean  Exercifes.  A 
Thoufand  Accidents,  not  dilcoverable  at 
a  diftance,  may  force  Men  to  ftretch  their 
Inventions  to  fpoil  that  Eloquence  which, 
left  to  it  lelf*  would  do  admirable  Things. 
And  that  there  is  fuch  a  Thing  as  a  De¬ 
cay  of  Eloquence  in  After-Ages,-  which 
have  the  Performances  of  thofe  that  went 
before  conftantly  to  recurr  to,  and  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  pretend  to  Skill  and 
Finenefs,  is  evident  from  the  Writings  of 


Seneca,  and  the  Younger  Pliny ,  compared 


with  Tull/s. 

2.  The  Ancients  cannot  juftly  be  ac- 
euied  of  not  ufing  an  exa£t  and  artificial 
Method  in  their  Orations,  if  one  exa¬ 
mines  Tully  s  Pleadings or  reads  over 
Quintilians  Infiitutions .  And  if  Pane- 
gyricks  and  Funeral-Orations  do  not  feem 
fo  regular,  it  is  not  becaufe  Method  was 
little  underftood,  but  becaufe  in  thofe 
Difcourfes  it  was  not  fo  neceffary.  Where 
Men  were  to  reafon  feverely,  Method 
was  ftriftly  obferved :  And  the  Vermes 
difcourfed  upon  in  Tull/s  Offices  are  as  ju- 
dicioufly  and  clearly  digefted  under  their 
proper  Heads,-  as  the  Subject-Matter  of 
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mofl:  Difcourfes  written  by  any  Modern 
Author,  upon  any  Subjed  whatfoever. 
And  it  does  not  ieem  poflible  to  contrive 
any  Poem,  whofe  Parts  can  have  a  truer, 
or.  more  artful  Connexion,  than  VirgiP s 
JEneis :  And  though  it  is  now  objected 
by  Monfieur  P err mlty  as  .a  Fault,  that 
he  did  not  carry  on  his  Poem  to  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  JEneas  and  Lavimar  yet  we  may 
reaibnably  think,  that  he  had  very  good 
1  Reafons  for  doing  lb ;  becaufe,  in  Auga- 
k  Jim’s  Court,  where.  Matters  of  that  fort 
I  \  were  very  well  underftood,  it  was  recei- 
iill  ved  with  as  great  Veneration  as  it  has 
ti|  been  fince ;  and  never  needed  the  Re¬ 
commendation  of  Antiquity,  to  add  to 
its  Authority. 

Nay,  we  can  give  very  probable  Rea™ 
ions,  at  this  diftance,  for  it.  It  is  a 
Fault  in  Heroick  Poetry,  to  fetch  Things 
from  their  firft  Originals :  And  to  carry 
the  Thread  of  the  Narrative  down  to  the 
laft  Event,  is  altogether  as  dull.  As  Ho¬ 
mer  begins  not  With  the  Rape  of  Helen , 
fo  he  does  not  go  lb  far  as  the  Dellru&ion 
lof  Troy.  Men  fhould  rife  from  Table 
with  fotne  Appetite  remaining :  Arid  a 
Poem  fhould  leave  fbme  View  of  fome- 
thing  to  follow,  and  not  quite  Ihut  the 
1  Scenes ;  efpecially  if  the  remaining  Part 
'll  of  the  Story  be  not  capable  of  much  Or- 
t  E  namenf, 
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nament,  nor  affords  a  Variety.  The  Pat 
lion  of  Love,  with  thofe  that  always  fol¬ 
low  upon  its  being  difappointed,  had 
been  fliown  already  in  the  Story  of  Dido. 
But  Monfieur  Perrault  feems  to  have  had 
his  Head  poffeffed  with  the  Idea  of  French 
Romances ;  which,  to  be  fore,  muft  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  end  in  a  general  Wedding. 

For  I  oblerve,  Secondly ,  That  among 
other  Arguments  produced  by  him,  to 
prove  that  the  Ancients  did  not  perfeft 
their  Oratory  and  Poefie,  he  urges  this; 
That  the  Mind  of  Man,  being  an  inex- 
bauftible  Fund  of  new  Thoughts  and 
Projects,  every  Age  added  Obfervati- 
ons  of  its  own  to  the  former  Store ;  fb 
that  they  Bill  increafed  in  Politenefs,  and 
-by  Confequence,  their  Eloquence  of  all 
forts, in  Verfe  or  Proie,  muft  needs  be  more 
exabt.  And  as  a  Proof  of  this  Aftertion, 
he  inftances  in  Matters  of  Love :  where¬ 
in  the  Writings  of  the  beft  bred  Gentle¬ 
men  of  all  Antiquity,  for  want  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Gallantry,  of  which  they  had  no 
Notion,  were  rude  and  unpoliflied,  if 
compared  with  the  Poems  and  Roman¬ 
ces  of  the  prefent  Age.  Here  Monfieur 
Pen  add  s  Skill  in  Architecture  feems  to 
have  deceived  him  :  For  there  is  a  wide 
Difference  between  an  Art  that,  having 
no  Antecedent  Foundation  in  Nature, 
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owes  its  firft  Original  to  lome  particular 
Invention,  and  all  its  future  Improve¬ 
ments  to  Superftru&utes  railed  by  other 
Men  upon  that  firft  Ground-work  ;  and 
between  Pallions  of  the  Mind,  that  are 
Congenial  with  our  Natures  ;  where 
Convention  will  polilh  them ,  even 
without  previous  Intentions  of  doing  lo ; 
and  where  the  Experiences  of  a  few  Ages, 
if  aflifted  by  Books  that  may  preferve 
particular  Gales,  will  carry  them  to  as 
great  an  Heighth  as  the  Things  themfelves 
are  capable  of.  And  therefore,  he  that 
now  examines  the  Writings  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Moral  Philofbphers,  Arifiotle  for 
iilftance,  or  the  Stoicks ,  will  find,  that 
they  made  as  nice  Difiin&ions  in  all  Mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  Vertue  and  Vice ;  and 
that  they  underload  Humane  Nature, 
with  all  its  Pallions  and  Appetites,  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  any  Philofbphers  have  done 
fince.  Befides,  It  may  be  juftly  que- 
ftioned,  whether  what  Monfieur  Perrmlt 
calls  Politenefl,  be  not  very  often  rather 
an  Aberration  from,  and  Straining  of  Na¬ 
ture,  than  an  Improvement  of  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Age  :  If  fo,  it  may  realonably 
be  fuppoled,  that  thole  that  medled  not 
with  the  Niceties  of  Ceremony  and 
Breeding,  before  unpradtifed,  rather  con¬ 
temned  them  as  improper  or  unnatural, 
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than  omitted  them  becaufe  of  the  Rough- 
nefs  of  the  Manners  of  the  Ages  in  which 
they  lived.  Ovid  and  Tibullus  knew  what 
Love  was,  in  its  tendered  Motions ;  they 
defcribe  its  Anxieties  and  Difappoint- 
ments  in  a  Manner  that  raifes  too  too  ma¬ 
ny  Pafftons,  even  in  unconcerned  Hearts ; 
they  omit  no  probable  Arts  of  Courtlhip 
and  Addrefs ;  and  keeping  the  Mark  they 
aim  at  ft  ill  in  view,  they  rather  chufe  to 
ihew  their  Paflion,  than  their  Wit :  And 
therefore  they  are  not  fo  formal  as  the 
Heroes  in  Pharamond  or  Cajfar.dra  ;  who, 
by  pretending  to  Exa&nefs  in  all  their 
Methods,  commit  greater  Improbabili¬ 
ties  than  Amadis  de  Gault  himfelf.  In 
fhort,  Durfe  ( e),  and  Calprenede  ( /9,  and 
the  reft  of  them,  by  over-ftraining  the 
String,  have  broke  it :  And  one  can  as 
foon  believe  that  Varillas  and  Maimbourg 
wrote  the  Hiftories  of  great  Actions  jult 
as  they  were  done,  as  that  Men  ever 
made  Love  in  fuch  a  Way  as  thefe  Love- 
and- Honour  Men  defcribe.  That  Simpli¬ 
city  therefore  of  the  Ancients  ,  which 
Monfieur  Perrault  undervalues,  is  fo  far 
from  being  a  Mark  of  Rudenefs,  and 
Want  of  Complaifance,  that  their  Fault 
lay  in  being  too  Natural,  in  making  too 
lively  Defcriptions  of  Things ,  where 
Men  want  no  Foreign  Affiftance  to  help 

them 
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them  to  form  their  Idea's;  and  where 
Ignorance,  could  it  be  had,  is  more  va¬ 
luable  than  any,  much  more  than  a  Cri- 
i)  tical  Knowledge. 

Since, 

I  By  that  loved  Trumpet  which  our  Courage 
[|  atdsf 

We  learn,  that  Sound,  as  well  as  Senfe, 
t;  perfuades ; 


the  Felicity  of  a  manageable  Language, 
when  improved  by  Men  of  nice  Ears, 
and  true  Judgments,  is  greater,  and  goes 
!  further  to  make  Men  Orators  and  Poets, 
than  Monfieur  Perrault  feems  willing  to 
allow ;  though  there  is  a  plain  Reafon  for 
his  Unwillingnefs :  The  French  Lan¬ 
guage  wants  Strength  to  temper  and  fup- 
ort  its  Smoothnefs  for  the  nobler  Parts  of 
oelie,  and  perhaps  of  Oratory  too, though 
the  trench  Nation  wants  no  Accomplifh- 
ments  neceflary  to  make  a  Poet,  or  an 
Orator.  Therefore  their  late  Criticks  are 
always  letting  Rules,  and  telling  Men 
(what  muft  be  done,  and  what  omitted, 
if  they  would  be  Poets.  What  they  find 
they  cannot  do  themlelves,  lhall  be  Id 
clogged  where  they  may  have  the  Ma¬ 
nagement,  that  others  lhall  be  afraid  to 
attempt  it.  They  are  too  fond  of  their 
Language,  to  acknowledge  where  the 
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Fault  lies ;  and  therefore  the  chief  Thing 
they  tell  us  is,  that  Sence,  Connexion 
and  Method  are  the  principal  Things  to 
be  minded.  Accordingly,  they  have  tranf- 
lated  moft  of  the  Ancient  Poets,  even  the 
JLyricks^  into  French  Prole;  and  front 
thole  Tranflations  they  pals  their  Judg¬ 
ments,  and  call  upon  others  to  do  fo  too, 
So  that  when  (to  ule  Sir  jf.  Denham\ 
Comparifon )  by  pouring  the  Spirits  of 
the  Ancient  Poetry  from  one  Bottle  into 
another,  they  have  loll:  the  moil  Volatile 
Farts,  and  the  reft  becomes  flat  and  infi- 
pid ;  thele  Cri ticks  exclaim  againft  the 
Ancients,  as  if  they  did  not  fufficiently 
underftand  Poetical  Chymiftry.  This  is 
fo  great  a  Truth,  that  even  in  Oratory  it 
holds,  though  in  a  lels  Degree,  Thucy¬ 
dides  therefore  has  hard  Meafure  to  be 
compared  with  the  Bifhop  of  Meaux, 
when  his  Oration  is  turned  into  another 
Language,  whilft  Monfieur  de  Means is 
Hands  unaltered  ;  for,  though  Sence  is 
Sence  in  every  Tongue,  yet  all  Langua¬ 
ges  have  a  peculiar  Way  of  exprelfing 
the  fame  Things ;  which  is  loft  in  Tranf¬ 
lations,  and  much  more  in  Monfieur  T’ 
MUmourt* s,  who  profefled  to  mind  two 
very  different  Things  at  once  ;  to  tranf- 
late  his  Author,  and  to  write  elegant 
Books  in  his  own  Language :  which  laft 
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he  has  certainly  done ;  and  he  knew  that 
more  Perfons  could  find  fault  with  his 
Stile,  if  it  had  been  faulty,  than  find  out 
Miftakes  in  his  R endring  of  the  Greek  of 
Thucydides :  Befides,  the  Beauty  of  the 
Author’s  Compofition  is,  in  all  Tranfla- 
tions,  entirely  loft,  though  the  Ancients 
were  fuperftitioufty  exaft  about  it ;  and 
in  their  elegant  Profe,  as  much  almoft  as 
in  their  V erfe.  So  that  a  Man  can  have 
but  half  an  Idea  of  the  ancient  Eloquence, 
and  that  not  always  faithful,  who  judges 
of  it  without  fuch  a  Skill  in  Greek  and 
Latin  as  can  enable  him  to  read  Hiftories, 
Orations  and  Poems  in  thofe  Languages, 
with  Eale  and  Pleafure.  But  it  is  time  to 
return  to  my  Subject. 
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Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Grammar, 
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GRammar  is  one  of  the  Sciences  which 

Sir  William  Temple  fays,  that  (g)  (g)^g*44^ 
[OH®1  no  Man  ever  diluted  with  the  Ancients. 

$  As  this  Affertion  is  exprefled,  it  is  a 
:  tJ  little  ambiguous :  It  may  be  under ftood 
g  i  of  the  Skill  of  the  Moderns  in  the  Gram- 
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matjcal  Analogy  of  Latin  and  Greek ,  or 
of  their  Skill  in  the  Grammar  of  their 
Mother-Tongues.  Befides,  Grammar  may 
either  be  confidered  Mechanically ,  or  Phi - 
lofophtcally.  Thole  confider  it  Mechanic 
sally y  who  only  examine  the  Idiotifins 
and  Proprieties  of  every  particular  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  lay  down  Rules  to  teach  them 
to  others.  Thole  conltder  it  as  Philofo - 
phers,  who  run  over  the  Several  Steps, 
by  which  every  Language  has  altered  its 
Idiom;  who  enquire  into  the  feveral 
Perfections  and  Imperfe&ions  of  thofe 
Tongues  with  which  they  are  acquain¬ 
ted,  and  (if  they  are  living  Languages) 
propole  Methods  how  to  remedy  them, 
or,  at  leaft ,  remove  thole  Oblcurities 
which  are  thereby  occalioned  in  luch  Dif- 
courfes  where  Truth  is  only  regarded, 
and  not  Eloquence. .  '  I 

Now  ,  this  Mechanical  Grammar  of 
Greek  and  Latin  has  been  very  carefullv 
ftudied  by  Modern  Criticks.  Santtrn, 
Sctoppiw,  and  Gerhard  Voffius,  befides  a 
great  Number  of  others,  who  have  occa- 
fionally  Ihown  their  Skill  in  their  Illuftra- 
tions  of  Ancient  Authors,  have  given  evi¬ 
dent  Proofs  how  well  they  underftood  the 
Latin  Tongue  :  So  have  Ganinim ,  C/e- 

\xrhL*«  ?bundance  more,  in  Greek: 

"  tbey  ba^e  gone  upon  lure 

-  Grounds,' 
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Grounds,  fince,  befides  a  great  Number 
of  Books  in  both  Languages,  upon  other 
Subje&s,  abundance  of  Grammatical 
Treat ifes  ,  fuch  as  Scholia,  upon  difficult 
Authors,  Gloffaries,  0  noma  ft  icons,  Etymo- 
togicons.  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  &c. 
have  been  preferred,  and  publilhed  by 
skilful  Men  (  moft  of  them  atleaft)  with 
great  Care  and  Accuracy.  Sk>  that  there 
is  Realbn  to  believe,  that  fome  Modern 
Criticks  may  have  underftood  the  Gram¬ 
matical  Conftru&ion  of  Latin  as  well  as 

an  Vmor  0Tf*far  >  and  of  Gretas  well  as 
Ariftarchm,  or  Herodian.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  pretended  to  be  a  new  Invention ; 
for  the  Grammar  of  dead  Languages  can 
be  only  learned  by  Books :  And  fince 
i  their  Analogy  can  neither  be  increafed, 
**  nor  diminifhed,  it  rauft  be  left  as  we 
find  it.  * 


m  ■  So  that  when  Sir  William  Temple  lays, 
d  That  /to  Man  ever  difputed  Grammar  with 
Si  the  Ancients ;  if  he  means,  that  we  can- 
$  not  make  a  new  Grammar  of  a  dead  Lan- 
KSi  guage,  whofe  Analogy  has  been  determi- 
jl  ned  almoft  Two  Thoufand  Years,  it  is 
^  what  can  adtiiit  of  no  Difpute.  But  if 
a  he  means,  that  Modern  Languages  have 
.j  not  been  Grammatically  examined ;  at 
l  leaft>  not  with  that  Care  that  fome  An- 
i  cient  Tongues  have  been  ;  that  is  a  Pro* 
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pofition  which  may,  perhaps,  be  very  I 
juftly  queftioned.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered  ,  that  every 
Tongue  has  its  own  peculiar  Form,  as 
well  as  its  proper  Words ;  not  communi¬ 
cable  to,  nor  to  be  regulated  by  the  Ana¬ 
logy  of  another  Language  :  W  herefore 
lie  is  the  be  ft  Grammarian,  who  is  the 
perfeQeft  Mafter  of  the  Analogy  of  the 
Language  which  he  is  about ;  and  gives 
the  trueft  Rules,  by  which  another  Man 
may  learn  it  Next,  To  apply  this  to 
our  own  Tongue,  it  may  be  certainly  af-  I 
firmed,  that  the  Grammar  of  English  is  fo  j 
far  our  own,  that  Skill  in  the  Learned  j 
Languages  is  not  neceflary  to  compre-  I 
bend  it.  Ben.  John/on  was  the  firft  Man,  i 
that  I  know  of,  that  did  any  Thing  con-  j 
liderable  in  it ;  but  Lilly's  Grammar  was  j 
bis  Pattern :  and  for  want  of  Reflecting  j 
upon  the  Grounds  of  a  Language  which 
lie  underftood  as  well  as  any  Man  of  his  j 
Age,  he  drew  it  by  Violence  to  a  dead  j 
Language  that  was  of  a  quite  different  I 
Make ;  and  fo  left  his  Work  imperfeft.  1 
After  him,  came  Dr.  Wallin  ;  who  exa-  I 
mined  the  Englifo  Tongue  like  a  Gram-  1 
marian  and  a  Philofopher  at  once,  and  I 
fhowed  great  Skill  in  that  Bufinefs :  And  I 
of  his  Englifb  Grammar  one  may  venture  I 
to  fay,  That  it  may  be  fet  again  ft  any 
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Thing  that  is  extant  of  the  Ancients,  of 
that  kind :  For,  as  Sir  William  Temple 
fays  upon  another  Occafion*  there  is  a 
Strain  of  Flnlofophy ,  and  curious  Thought , 
in  his  previous  Ejfay  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Sounds  of  Letters ;  and  of  Subtilty  in 
th ^Grammar,  in  the  reducing  of  our  Lan¬ 
guage  under  Genuine  Rules  of  Art,  that 
one  would  not  expe£fc  in  a  Book  of  .that 
kind. 

In  France ,  fince  the  Inftitution  of  the 
French  Academy ,  the  Grammar  of  their 
own  Language  has  been  ftudied  with 
great  Care.  Ifocrates  himfelf  could  not 
be  more  nice  in  the  Numbers  of  his  Pe¬ 
riods,  than  thefe  Academicians  have  been 

*  .*,„*! 

in  fetling  the  Phrafeology,  in ,  fixing  the 
Standard  of  Words,  and  in  making  their 
Sentences,  as  well  as  they  could,  nume¬ 
rous  and  flowing.  Their  Dictionary,  of 
which  a  good  Fart  is  already  printed  ; 
Vaugelas' s  and  Bouhours1  s  Remarks  upon 
the  French  Tongue ,  Richelet* s  and  Fure- 
tiere* s  Dictionaries,  with  abundance  of 
other  Books  of  that  kind,  which,  though 
not  all  written  by  Members  of  the  Acade¬ 
my,  yet  are  all  Imitations  of  the  Patterns 
which  they  firfl:  let,  are  Evidences  of  this 
their  Care.  This  Sir  William  Temple 
ibme where  owns :  And  though  he  there 
fuppofes,  that  thefe  Filers  and  Polijhers 
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may  have  taken  away  a  great  part  of  the 
Strength  of  the  Tongue*  which,  in  the 
main,  is  true  enough,  yet  that  is  no  Obje¬ 
ction  againft  their  Critical  Skill  in  Gr am - 
j mar ;  upon  which  Account  only  their 
Labours  are  here  taken  notice  or.  So 
much  for  the  Mechanical  Part  of  Gram¬ 


mar . 


Philofophical  Grammar  was  never,  that 
we  know  of,  much  minded  by  the  An- 
dents.  So  that  any  great  Performances 
of  this  fort  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  Mo¬ 
dern  Increales  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Learning.  The  moft  corifiderable  Book 
of  that  kind,  that  I  know  of,  is  Bifhop 
Wilkins's  Effay  towards  a  Real  Character, 
and  Philofophical  Language:  A  Work, 
which  thole  who,  have  ftudied,  think 
they  can  never  commend  enough.  To 
this  one  ought  to  add,  what  may  be  found 
relating  to  the  fame  Subjed,  in  the  Third 

Book  of  Mr.  Lockys  Effay  of  Humane  Un- 
ier funding,  '  '  '  '  “  ‘  ' 
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0/  Ancient  and  Modern  drchite&ure , 
Statuary ,  and  Painting . 

-  r*-  '■  -  "  *  ^  '  # 

v  *  .  .  -  ^ 

Hitherto  the  Moderns  feem  to  have 
had  very  little  Reafon  to  boaft  of 
their  Acquisitions,  and  Improvements ; 
Let  us  fee  now  what  they  may  have  here¬ 
after.  In  thofe  Arts,  fure,  if  in  any, 
they  may  challenge  the  Preference,  which 
depending  upon  great  Numbers  of  Expe¬ 
riments  and  Obfervations,  which  do  not 
every  Day  occurr,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  brought  to  Perfection  in  a  few  Ages. 
Among  filch,  doubtlefs,  Architecture , 
Sculpture  and  Fainting  may,  and  ought 
A  here  to  be  reckoned ;  both  becaufe  they 
“  were  extreamly  valued  by  the  Ancient sy 
and  do  ftill  keep  up.  their  juft  Price. 
They  are  likewile  very  properly  taken 
notice  of  in  this  Place,  becaufe  they  have 
always  been  the  Entertainments  of  Inge¬ 
nious  and  Learned  Men,  whofe  Circum- 
ftances  would  give  them  Opportunity  to 
lay  out  Money  upon  them,  or  to  pleafe 
themfelves  with  other  Men’s  Labours. 
In  thefe  Things,  if  we  may  take  Men’s 
d  Judgments  in  their  own  Profeflions,  the 
■if-  '  Ancients 
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Ancients  have  far  out-done  the  Moderns. 

The  Italians,  whofe  Performances  have 
been  the  moft  confiderable  in  this  kind, 
and  who,  as  Genuine  Succeffors  of  the  Old 
•  Romans,  are  not  apt  to  undervalue  what 
they  do  themleives,  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  given  the  uncontefted  Pre-eminence 
to  the  Ancient  Greek  Architects,  Painters 
and  Sculptors.  **  Whole  Authority  •  |||j 
ought  the  rather  to  acquielce  in,  becaule 
Michael- Angelo  and  Bernini,  two  won¬ 
derful  Matters,  and  not  a  little  jealous  of 
their  Honour,  did  always  ingenuoufly  de¬ 
clare,  that  their  beft  Pieces  were  exceed¬ 
ed  by  fome  of  the  ancient  Statues  ftill  to 

be  leen  at  Rome.  ;  _  HH 

Here  therefore  I  at  firft  intended  to 
have  left  off ;  and  I  thought  my  lelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  refign  what  I  believed  could  not 
be  maintained,  when  Monfieur  Renault's 
Parallel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  came 
to  my  Hands.  His  Skill  in  Architecture 
and  Mechanicks  was  fufficiently  manifeft- 
ed  long  ago,  in  his  admirable  Tranflation 
of,  and  Commentaries  upon  Vitruvius'. 
And  his  long  Converfation  with  the  fineft 
Pieces  of  Antiquity,  and  of  thele  Later 
Ages,  fitted  him  for  judging  of  thele 
Matters  better  than  other  Men.  So  that, 
though  there  might  be  great  Reafon  not 
to  agree  to  his  Hypothecs  of  the  State  of 

'  Ancient 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Eloquence  and  Poefie  ; 
yet  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  where  the 
Mediums  of  judging  are  quite  different, and 
where  Geometrical  Rules  of  Proportion, 

.  which  in  their  own  Nature  are  unalter- 
j  able,  go  very  far  to  determine  the  Que- 
•  ftion,  his  judgment  leemed  to  be  of  great 
J  weight.  I  (hall  therefore  chule  rather  to 
J  give  a  fhort  View  of  what  he  fays  upon 
1  thefe  Subjects,  than  to  pafs  any  Cenfure 
j  upon  them  of  my  own. 

Of  Architecture  he  fays,  44  That  though  pag.  88. 
®*44  the  Moderns  have  received  the  Know- 
ledge  of  the  Five  Orders  from  the  An-  \ 
K‘<c  dents,  yet  if  they  employ  it  to  better 
“  Purpofes,  if  their  Buildings  be  more 
t#4  ufeful,  and  more  beautiful,  then  they 
)jla  mhft  be  allowed  to  be  the  better  Archi- 
tetfs :  For  it  is  in  Archite&ure,  as  it  is 
fit6  in  Oratory  ;  as  he  that  lays  down  Rules, 
f4  when  and  how  to  ufe  Metaphors,  Hy-  _ 

I  -per bole  s,  Profopopotia  s,  or  any  other 
‘  Figures  of  Rhetorick ,  may  very  often 
J6  not  be  fo  good  an  Orator  as  he  that  ufes 
“  them  judicioufly  in  his  Difcourfes  :  So 
j4  he  that  teaches  what  a  Pillar,  an  Ar- 
iu  chitrave  or  a  Cornice  is,  and  that  in- 
7  ftruds  another  in  the  Rules  of  Propor- 
tion,  fo  as  to  ad  juft  all  the  Parts  of  each 
jr  of  the  feveral ,  Orders  aright,  may  not 
$1 6  be  fb  good  an  Architect  as  he  that 

"  44  builds 
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“  ble  Palace,  that  fhall  anfwer  all  thole 
“  Ends  for  which  fuch  Structures  are  de- 
f  figned.  .That  the  chief  Reafbn  why 
<c  the  Doric, ,  the  Ionic*  or  the  Corinthian 


u  ly  becaule  the  Eye  has  been  long  accu- 
“  ft omed  to  them ,  and  partly  becaule 


a  they  have  been  made  ule  of  by  Men 


“  ther  Rules  which  will  eternally  pleale, 
•  “  upon  the  Score  of  real  Ufefulnels ; 
“  whereas  the  Five  Orders  owe  their  Au- 
“  thority  to  Cuftom,  rather  than  to  Na- 
Pag.  95.  **  ture.  That  thefe  Univerlal  Rules  are ; 
a  To  make  thole  Buildings  which  will 
<c  bear  it,  lofty  and  wide :  In  Stone- work, 
“  to  ule  the  largeft, ,  the  fmootheft,  and 
u  the  eveneft  Stones :  To  make  the  Joints 
“  almoft  imperceptible :  To  place  the  per- 
“  pendicular  Parts  of  the  Work  exaCtly 
“  Perpendicular,  and  the  Horizontal  Parts 
u  exadly  Horizontal:  To  fupport  the 
“  weak  Parts  of  the  Work  by  the  ftrong: 
<£  to  cut  Square  Figures  perfectly  Square, 
and  Round  Figures  perfectly  Round : 
To  hew  the  whole  exaCtly  true ;  and 
“  to  fix  all  the  Corners  of  the  Work  even- 
“  ly>  as  they  ought  to  be.  That  thefe 
t(  Rules,  well  obferved,  will  always  pleale 
“  even  thole  who  never  underftood  one 


u  fingle 
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“  fingle  Term  of  Art :  Whereas  the  other 
“accidental  Beauties,  fuch  as  herfuppo- 
“  fes  Doric,  Ionic ,  or  Corinthian  Work  to 
“  be,  pleafe,  only  becaufe  they  are  found 
“  together  with  thefe,  though  their  be* 

“  ing  the  tiioft  confpicuous  Parts  of  a 
[  “  Building  made  them,  be  firft  oblerved ; 

“  From  whence  Men  began 
“  herent  Beauties  in  that,  which  owes  the 
“  greateft  part  of  its  Charms  to  the  good 
“  Company  in  which  it  is  taken  notice 
“  of,’  and  fb  in  time  delighted,  when  it  ? ; , ; 

“  was  feen  alone.  That  otherwife.it  Pag°97>9? 
“  would  be  impoflible  that  there  fhould 
“  be  fb  great  a  Variety  in  the  Afligning 
■“  of  the  Proportions  of  the  feveral  Or- 
“  dersj  no  two  eminent  Architects  ever. 

“  keeping  to  the  fame  Meafure,  though 
“  they  have  neither  fpoiled  nor  leffened 
‘‘  the  Beatity  of  their  Works.,  That  if 
“  we  go  to  Particulars,  wefhall  not  find 
“  (  for  the  purpofe  )  Ain  the  pantheon,  at 
“  Rome ,  Which  is  the  moft  regular,  and, 
the  moft  magnificent  ancient  Building 
no w extant,  two  Pillars  of  a  like  thick- 
“  nefs.  That  (  a)  the  j Girders  of  the  fa)  &*.' 
“  arched  Roof  do  not  lie  full i  upon  the, u 


1 


•‘great  Columns  or .rnaiters ;  but fom^rempie. 
“  quite  over  the  Cavities  of  the  Win-^-jJ1 
j“idoy^s  which  §re  underneath ;  others  8,1 13 
“  half  over  the  Windows,  and  half  upon 

F  “  the 
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Pag,  1 17. 


f 


e 


ii  the  Columns  or  Pilafters.  That  the  Mo- 


“dillonsof  the  Cornice  are  not  exa&ly 
“  over  the  Middle  of  the  Chapiters  of  the 
a  Pillars.  That  in  the  Fronts  of  the  Piaz- 
44  za’s,  the  Number  of  the  Modiilons  in. 
u  Sides  of  equal  length  is  not  alike :  With 
a  [everal  Inftances  of  Negligence,  which. 
44  would  now  be  thought  unpardonable* 
44  That, generally  [peaking, in  other  Build* 
44  ings,  their  Floors  were  twice  as  thick  as 
44  their  Walls ;  which  loaded  them  exceed* 
44  ingiy,  to  no  purpofe.  That  their  Way  of 
44  Laying  Stones  in  Lozenges .  was  incon* 
44  venient  as  well  as  troublelbme,  fince 
44  every  Stone  io  placed  was  a  Wedge  to 
44  force  thofe  a  funder  on  which  it  leaned* 


44  That  they  did  not  underhand  the  niceft 
44  Thing  in  Archite&ure,  which  is,  the 
44  Art  of  Cutting  Stones  in  fuch  a  man- 
44  ner,  as  that  [everal  Pieces  might  be 
44  jointed  one  into  another;  for  want  of 
41  which,  they  made  their  Vaults  of  Brick  I 
44  plafter’d  over ;  and  their  Architraves 
44  of  Wood,  or  of  one  [ingle  Stone  ,*  which 
44  obliged  them  to  fet  their  Pillars  clofer 
£c  to  one  another  than  otherwife  had  been 
<c  neceflary :  Whereas,  by  this  Art  of  Cut- 
44  ting  Stone,  Arches  have  been  made  ah 
u  tnoft  Hat ;  Stair-Cafes  of  a  vafl  heighth 
44  have  been  railed,  where  the  Spectator 
44  is  at  a  lois.  to  tell  what  fupports  them ;  1 

<£  whilft 
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a  whilft  the  Stones  are  jointed  into  each 
«  other  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  mu- 
«  tually  bear  up  themfelves,  without  any 
“  Reft  but  the  Wall,  into  which  the  in- 
nermoft  Stones  are  faftned.  That  they  Pag.i 
«  had  not  Engines  to  raife  their  Stones  to 
a  any  confiderable  heighth ;  but  if  the 
«  Work  was  low,  they  carried  them  up- 
“  on  their  Shoulders  ;  if  high,  they  rai- 
“  fed  doping  Mounts  of  Earth  level  with 
u  their  Work,  by  which  they  rolled  up 
“  their  Stones  to  what  heighth  they  plea- 
“  fed :  For,  as  for  the  Engines  for  Railing 
\  u  of  Stones  in  Vitruvius,  thofe  who  un- 
“  derftand  Meehan icks  are  agreed,  that 
“  they  Can  never  be  very  ferviceable. 
u  That  it  is  not  the  Largenefs  of  a  Build- 
“  ing,  but  the  well  executing  of  a  Noble 
it  “  Defign,  which  commends  an  Archi- 
“  te£fc  ;  other  wife  the  Egyptian  Pyramids, 

“  as  they  are  thegreateft,  would  alfo  be 
j  «  the  ftneft  Strudures  in  the  World,  And 
«  laft  of  all,  That  the  French  King’s  Pa- Pag  ’ 
,  “  lace  at  Ver failles,  and  the  Frontifpiece  of 
the  Louvre,  difeovermore  true  Skill  in 
H  Architecture  of  all  forts,  than  any  thing 
«  which  the  Ancients  ever  performed,  if 
«  we  may  judge  of  what  is  loft,  by  what 
“  remains. 5 ^ 

What  Monfieur  Perrault  fays  of  the 
\  Ancients  Way  of  Raifing  their  Stone, 
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may  be  confirmed  by  the  Accounts  which 
Garfilaffo  de  la  Vegay  and  others,  give  of 
the  vaft  Buildings  of  maffy  Stone  which 
the  Spaniards  found  in  Peru,  upon  their 
firft  Arrival.  It  is  moft  certain  that  the 
Peruans  knew  not  the  Ule  of  Iron ;  and 
by  confequence,  could  make  no  Engines 
very  ferviceabie  for  fiich  a  purpofe.  They 
ground  their  Stones  one  againft  another, 
to  fmooth  them ;  and  afterwards  they 
raifed  them  with  Leavers :  And  thus,  j 
with  Multitude  of  Hands  they  reared 
fuch  Structures  as  appeared  wonderful, 
even  to  Men  acquainted  with  Modern 
Architecture.  J 

Pag. s  2 1.  Of  Sculpture  he  fays ;  4  That  we  are  to 

4  diftinguifh  between  entire  Statues,  and 
4  Baffo  Rditvo  s ;  and  in  entire  Statues,  j 
f  bet  ween  naked  and  cloathed  Pieces. 

4  The  naked  Images  of  the  Ancients,  as 
4  Hercules,  Apollo ,  Dianay  the  Gladiators, 

4  the  WrefllerSj  Bacchus ,  Laocooti ,  and 
4  fome  few  more,  are  truly  admirable : 

Pag.  125.  4  They  fhew  fomething  extreamly  noble, 

4  which  one  wants  Words  for,  that  is  not 
4  to  be  found  in  Modern  Work :  Though 
4  he  cannot  tell  whether  Age  does  not 
4  contribute  to  the  Beauty.  That  if  fome 
4  of  the  moft  excellent  of  the  Modern 
4  Pieces  fhould  be  preferved  1 500  or  2000 
4  Years,  or  ting’d  with  fome  Chymical  I 
'  ^  4  Water, 
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*  Water,  that  could  in  a  Ihort  time  make 

*  them  appear  Antique ,  it  is  probable 
4  they  would  be  viewed  with  the  fame  Ve- 
i  aeration  which  is  now  payed  to  Ancient 
i  Statues.  That  the  naked  Sculpture  ofP48*I2?< 
*•  Angle  Figures  is  a  very  noble  Art  indeed, 

1  but  the  fimpleft  of  any  that  has  ever 

*  charmed  Mankind  ;  not  being  bufthen’d 
4  with  a  Multiplicity  of  Rules,  nor  need- 

4l:  ( ing  the  Knowled  ge  of  any  other  Art  to 
t4  compleat  it ;  fince  a  Man  that  has  a  Ge- 
4  nius,  and  Application, wants  only  a  beau- 
f  tiful  Model  in  a  proper  Pofture,  which 
4  he  is  faithfully  to  copy  :  And  therefore, 

4  That  in  the  Cloathed  Statues  of  the  An-  P^g.m* 
4  cients,  the  Drapery  wants  much  of  that  ] 

•  I*  Art  which  is  difcernable  in  lome  Mo-  * 

4  dern  Pieces ;  they  could  never  make  the 
4  Clothes  fit  loofe  to  the  Bodies,  nor  ma* 

4  nagethe  Folds  fo  as  to  appear  eafie  and 
m<  flowing,  like  well-made  Garments  up- 
4  on  living  Bodies.  That  the  Baflb  Re  lie-  Pag.t  2 
4  v<?s  of  the  Ancients  plainly  Ihow,  that 
4  the  Statuaries  in  thole  Days  did  not  un-  \ 

IP  derfiand  all  the  Precepts  that  are  necef* 

;f4  lary  to  compleat  their  Art ;  becaule  they 
5  p  never  obferved  the  Rules  of  Perlpe&ive, 

'Jr  they  did  not  lelfen  their  Figures  gra- 
Jf  dually,  to  make  them  luitable  to  the 
V  Place  where  they  Rood,  but  fet  them 
i/  almoft  all  upon  the  lame  Line ;  fo  that 
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€  thofe  behind  were  as  large,  and  as  db 
4  ftinguiflhable,  as  thofe  before ;  as  if  they 

*  had  been  purpofely  mounted  upon  Steps, 
4  to  be  feen  over  one  another’s  Heads. 

Fag.  1 30:  <  That  this  is  vifible  in  the  Column*  Tra- 
6  j  ana  at  this  Day,  though  that  is  the  no- 
4  bleft  ancient  Performance  in  Bajfo  Relievo 
4  ftill  remaining  ;  wherein,  together  with 
4  fome  very  beautiful  Airs  of  fome  of  the 
4  Heads,  and  fome  very  happy  Pollutes, 
4  one  may  difcern  that  there  is  fcarce  any 

*  Art  in  the  Compofition  of  the  whole, 
4  no  leflening  of  the  Relievo  in  any  part, 
4  with  great  Ignorance  in  Perfpe&ive  in 
4  the  whole.  That  the  ancient  Works  in 

5  ’  ‘  Buffo  Relievo  did  not  truly  deferve  that 

*  Name,  being  properly  entire  Statues, 
4  either  fawed  down  perpendicularly , 
4  from  Head  to  Foot,  with  the  fore-part 
6  faflned,  or  glued  to  a  flat  Ground,  or 

Pag.  134.;  ‘  funk  half  way  in  :  Whereas  the  true 
6  Art  confifts  in  railing  the  Figures  fo  from 
4  their  Ground,  which  is  of  the  lame 
4  Piece,  that  with  two  or  three  Inches  of 
4  Relievo,  they  may  appear  like  diftinft 
4  Images  riling  out  of  the  Ground,  fome 
4  more,  lome  lefs,  according  to  the  feve* 
4  ral  Diftances  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
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Of  Painting, he  fays  ;£That  three  Things 

fare  neceflary  to  make  a  perfect  Pi&ure ; 

rr.  1  .  v  •  .  •  Ai  ■  .  ;  '■  '  4  To 
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«  To  reprefeni  the  Figures  truly  ;  To  exprefi 

*  the  Paffions  naturally  ;  and ,  To  put  the 
x  whole  judicioufly  together.  For  the  Fir  II, 

4  It  is  neceffary  that  all  the  Out-Lines  be 
4  )uftly  drawn,  and  that  every  Part  be 

*  properly  coloured.  For  the  Second ,  It 
4  is  neceffary  that  the  Painter  Ihould  hit 
4  the  different  Airs  and  Chara&ers  of  the 

*  Face,  with  all  the  Poftures  of  the  Fi- 
ft 4  gures,  fo  as  to  exprels  what  they  do, 

^ 4  and  what  they  think.  The  whole  is  ju- 
Kl 4  dicioufly  put  together ,  when  every  leveral 
31  *  Figure  is  let  in  the  Place  in  which  we 

f  lee  it,  for  a  particular  Purpole  ;  and  the 
4  Colouring  gradually  weakned,  lo  as  to 
4  fuit  that  part  of  the  Plain  in  which  every 
5 1 (  Figure  appears.  All  which  is  as  appli- 
4  cable  to  the  leveral  Parts  of  a  Picture 
c  that  has  but  one  Figure,  as  to  the  feve- 
c  ral  Figures  in  a  Pi&ure  that  has  more. 

4  That  if  we  judge  of  Ancient  and  Mo-  Pag.  135, 
f  dern  Paintings  by  this  Rule,  we  may  di- 
4  vide  them  into  three  Gaffes  :  The  Firff 
4  takes  in  the  Age  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Ti - 

*  manthes ,  and  the  reft  that  are  fo  much 
4  admired  in  Antiquity.  The  Second 
4  takes  in  the  Age  of  Raphael,  Titian, 

4  Raul  Veronefe ,  and  thofe  other  great 
4  Mafters  that  flourifhed  in  Italy  in  the 
4  laft  Age.  The  Third  contains  the  Pain- 
4  ters  of  our  own  Age  ;  fuch  as  Pouffw, 
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.  le  Brun ,  and  the  like,  That  if 
may  judge  of  the  Worth  of  the  Painters 
‘  of  the  Firft  Clafie  by  the  Com  mend  a- 

*  tions  which  have  been  given  them,  we 
4  have  Realpn  to  fay,  either  that  their 
f  Admirers  did  not  underBand  Painting 

*  well,  of  that  themfelves  were  not  fo  va- 

*  luable,  or  both.  That  whereas  Zeuxis 
4  is  laid  to  have  painted  a  Bunch  of  Grapes 
4  fo  naturally,  that  the  Birds  pecked  at 
4  them ;  Cooks  have,  of  late  Years,  reach- 
c  ed  at  Partridges  and  Capons,  painted  in 
4  Kitchins ;  which  has  made  By-Banders 
4  fmiie,  without  railing  the  Painter’s  Re- 
6  putation  to  any  great  heighth.  That 
4  the  Contention  between  Protogenes  and 
*:  Apelles  fhewed  the  Infancy  of  their  Art : 

4  Apelles  was  wonderfully  applauded  for 
4  drawing  a  very  fine  Stroke  upon  a  Ta¬ 
ble:  Protogenes  drew  a  Second  over  that, 

4  in  a  different  Colour which  Apelles 
4  fplit  into  two,  by  a  Third.5  Yet  this 
4  was  nof  fo,  much  as  what  Giotto  did, 

4  who  lived  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Refto- 
‘  ration  of  Painting  in  Italy ;  who  drew, 

4  without  Compaffes ;  with  a  fingle 
4  Stroke  of  a  Pencil,  upon  a  Board,  an  0, 

“  fo  exquifitely  round,  that  it  is  Bill  pro- 
verbial  among  the  Italians ,  when  they 
g  would  defcribe  a  Man  that  is  egregiouf 
i  ly  Bopid,  to  fay,  That  he  is  as  round  at 
■  '  r  ■  5  *  “  '  ;  vc  *th 
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f  the  O  of  Giotto.  That  when  Foufjins 

*  Hand  fhook  fb  much,  that  he  could 

*  fcarce  manage  his  Pencil ,  he  painted 

*  fome  Pieces  of  ineftimable  Value  ;  and 

*  yet  very  indifferent  Painters  would  have 

*  divided  every  Line  that  he  drew,  into 

I  nine  or  ten  Parts.  That  the  Chimfes ,  Pag.I42# 
c  who  cannot  yet  exprefs  Life  and  Paffion 

*  in  their  Pieces,  will  draw  the  Hairs  of  • 

*  the  Face  and  Beard  fb  fine,  that  one 
‘  may  part  them  with  the  Eye  from  one 

*  another,  and  tell  them.  Though  thepag.150. 
1  Ancients  went  much  beyond  all  this ; 

*  for  the  Remains  of  the  ancient  Painting 

*  difcover  great  Skill  in  Defigning,  great 

*  Judgment  in  Ordering  of  the  Poftures, 

<  much  Noblenefs  and  Majefty  in  the  Airs 
‘  of  the  Heads ;  but  little  Art,  at  the 

<  fame  time,  in  the  Mixing  of  their  Co- 
‘  lours,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Perfpe&ive, 

‘  or  the  Placing  ofv  the  Figures.  That 
‘  their  Colouring  is  all  equally  ftrong ; 

‘  nothing  comes  forward,  nothing  falls 

*  back  in  their  Pictures ;  the  Figures  are 

*  almoft  all  upon  a  Line  5  So  that  their 
4  Paintings  appear  like*  Pieces  in  Baf 
6  fo  Relievo ,  coloured  ;  all  dry  and  un» 

‘  moveable, without  Union, without  Con- 
4  nexion,  and  that  living  Softnefs  which 
6  diftingpifhes  Pictures  from  Statues  in 
4  Marble  or  Copper.  Wherefore,  fince  the 
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Paintings  of  thefe  Ancient  Matters  were 
juftly  deligned,  and  the  Pattions  of  eve¬ 
ry  feverai  Figure  naturally  exprefled, 
which  are  the  Things  that  the  Genera¬ 
lity  of  Judges  moft  admire,  who  can¬ 
not  difcern  thofe  Beauties  that  refult 
from  a  judicious  Compofition  of  the 
whole,  fo  well  as  they  can  the  difl»nf^^| 
Beauties  of  the  feverai  Parts,  there  is  no 
Wonder  that  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  and 
the  other  Ancient  Matters,  were  fo  fa¬ 
mous,  and  fo  well  rewarded.  For,  of 
the  three  Things  at  firft  afligned,  as  ne- 
cettary  to  a  perfect  Painter,  true  Draw¬ 
ing,  with  proper  Colouring,  affedt  the 
Senfes ;  natural  Exprefling  of  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Soul  move  the  Paflions ; 
whereas  a  Judicious  Compofition  of  the 
whole,  which  is  difcernable  in  an  Art¬ 
ful  Diftribution  of  Lights  and  Shades, 
in  the  gradual  Leflening  of  Figures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpe&ive  Places,  in  ma¬ 
king  every  Figure  anfwer  to  that  parti¬ 
cular  Purpofe  which  it  is  intended  to  re- 
prefent,  affe&s  the  Under  (landing  only ; 
and  fo,  infteacf  of  Charming,  will  ra¬ 
ther  difguft  an  unskilful  Spe&ator. 
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moft  all  Mankind  may 
ed,  will  contentedly  forgive  the  grofleft 
Faults  in  Perfpe&ive,  if  the  Figures  are 
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4  but  very  prominent,  and  the  View  not 
4  darkned  by  too  much  Shade  ;  which, 
4  in  their  Opinion,  fpoils  all  Faces,  efpe- 
.  4  dally  of  Friends,  whole  Images  chiefly 


4  fuch  Men  are  defirous  to  lee. 

I  When  he  compares  the  Paintings  of 
±  Raphael  and  Le  Brun  together,  he  ob- 
jdj  ferves,  4  That  Raphael  leems  to  have  had  Pag.152. 

*  the  greater  Genius  of  the  two ;  that  there 
f  is  fomething  fo  Noble  in  his  Pollutes, 

4  and  the  Airs  of  his  Heads  *,  fomething 

*  fojuft  in  hisDefigns,  lo  perfect  in  the 
jj 4  Mixture  of  his  Colours,  that  his  St.  Mi- 

4  chad  will  always  be  thought  the  firffc 
*<  Pifiure  in  the  World  ,  unlefs  his  H. 

*  ^  ?  Family  Ihould  difpuje  Precedency  with 
'  M 4  it.  In  fhort,  he  lays,  That  if  we  confi-  Pag.  160 
ti» 4  der  the  Perlbns  of  Raphael  and  Le  Brun , 
ini4  Raphael  perhaps  may  be  the  greater 
dS 4  Man  :  But  if  we  conlider  the  Art,  as  a 
4  Colledion  of  Rules,  all  neceOary  to  be 
4  oblerved  to  make  it  per  fed,  it  appears 
4  much  more  compleat  in  Monfieur  Le 
4  Bruns  Pieces :  For  Raphael  underftood 
4  fo  little  of  the  gradual  Lelfening  of 
jj 4  Light,  and  Weakningof  Colours,  which 
4  is  caufed  by  the  Interpolition  of  the  Air, 

^  4  that  the  hindmoft  Figures  in  his  Pieces 
"  4  appear  almoft  as  plain  as  the  foremoft ; 

<  and  the  Leaves  of  diftant  Trees,  almoft 

£‘!  4  as  vifible  as  of  thole  near  at  hand ;  and 

l:  5  -  i  /  -  ‘the 
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f  the  Windows  of  a  Building  four  Leagues 
4  off  may  all  be  counted  as  eafily  as  of  one 
4  that  is  within  twenty  Paces.  Nay,  he 
4  cannot  tell  whether  fbme  part  of  that 
'*  Beauty,  now  lb  peculiar  to  Raphael's 
‘Pieces,  may  not,ina  great  Meafure, 

1  be  oMrrg  to  Time,  whidh  adds  a  real 

*  Beauty  to  good  Paintings.  For,  in 
4  Works  of  this  kind,  as  in  New-killed 
4  Meat,'  or  New-gathered  Fruit,  there  is 
4  a  Rawnefs  and  Sharpnefs,  which  Time 

*  alone  concodh  and  fweetens,  by  morti- 
4  fying  that  which  has  too  much  Life,  by 

-  4  weakning  that  which  is  too  ftrong,  and 
4  by  mixing  the  Extremities  of  every  Co- 
4  lour  entirely  into  one  another.  So  that 

*  no  Man  can  tell  what  will  be  the  Beauty 
f  of  Le  Brim's  Family  of  Darius,  Alexan- 
4  der  s  Triumph ,  the  Defeat  of  For  us ,  and 
4  fbme  other  Pieces  of  equal  Force,  when 
4  Time  fhall  have  done  her  Work,  and 
4  fhall  have  added  thofe  Graces  which  are 
4  now  fo  remarkable  in  the  St,  Michael , 

4  and  the  H.  Family .  One  may  already 
4  obferve,  that  Monfieur  Le  Bruns  Pieces 
4  begin  to  (often ;  and  that  Time  has,  in 
4  part,  added  thofe  Graces  which  it  alone 
4  can  give,  by  fweetning  what  was  left  on 
4  purpofe,  by  the  judicious  Painter,  to  a- 
6  mufe  its  A6livity,  and  to  keep  it  from 
4  the  Subftaoee  of  the  Work  \  Thus  far 
Monfieur  Renault .  Whe- 
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3  Whether  his  Reafonings  are  juft,  I 
®  dare  not  determine:  Thus  much  may 
ti  very  probably  be  inferred,  That  in  thefe 
|  j  Things  alfo  the  World  does  not  decay  fo 
J  faft  as  Sir  Willi  am  Temfle  believes  5  and 
jn,  that  Pouffin,  Le  Brun  and  Bernini  have 
ll  made  it  evident  by  their  Performances  in 
'M  Painting  and  Statuary,  (h)  That  n»e  have 
M  had  Mafters  in  both  thefe  Arts,  who  have 
a  I  deferved  a  Rank  with  thofe  that  flourished 
in  the  la  ft  Age ,  after  they  were  again  refto* 

1  fyi  red  to  thefe  Parts  of  the  World. 
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%  |  General  RefleSlions  relating  to  the 
following  Chapters:  With  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  Sir  William  Temple V 
Hypothefls  of  the  Hiftory  of  Learn - 
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*"  .  Si  '  r  '  * 

F  the  bold  Claims  of  confident  and 


j|I  numerous  Pretenders  might,  becauft 
ot  their  Confidence  and  Numbers,  be 

f  f  •  «  ©  >  -  a 


much  relied  on,  it  were  an  eafie  Thing  to 

tt  l^t  prefent  Queftion,  without 
% !  any  further  Trouble.  The  Generality  of 
jtfi  the  Learned  have  given  the  Ancients  the 

Preference 


KefleBiotts  upon  * 

Preference  in  thofe  Arts  and  Sciences 
which  '  have  hitherto  been  confidered  : 
But  for  the  Precedency  in  thofe  Parts  of 
Learning  which  ftill  remain  to  be  inqui¬ 
red  into,  the  Moderns  have  put  in  their 

Claim, 

this  Sort,  I _ 

ftcd  Sciences,  confidered  in  their  large# 
Extent.  Thefe  are  Things  which  have 
no  Dependence  upon  the  Opinions  of 
Men  for  their  Truth ;  they  will  admit  of 
fixed  and  undifputed  Mediums  of  Com* 
parifon  and  Judgment :  So  that,  though 
it  may  be  always  debated,  who  have  been 
the  beft  Orators,  or  who  the  beft  Poets; 
yet  it  cannot  always  be  a  Matter  of  Con- 
troverfie,  who  have  been  the  greateft 
Geometers ,  Arithmeticians ,  Aftronomers , 
Muficians,  Anatomifls ,  Chymijts,  Bota- 
niftsy  or  the  like;  becaufe  a  fair  Corapa- 
rifon  between  the  Inventions,  Obferva- 
tions,  Experiments  and  Cohesions  of  the 
contending  Parties  mud  certainly  put  an 
End  to  the  Difpute,  and  give  a  more  full 
Satisfaction  to  all  Sides. 

The  Thing  contended  for  oni 
is,  the  Knowledge  of  JN At ure  ;  what  the 
Appearances  are  which  it  exhibits,  and 
how  they  are  exhibited  ;  thereby  to  fhow 
how  they  may  be  enlarged,  and  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  Impediments  of  any  fort  reirio* 

ved. 
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r,  ^  ved.  In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceflary, 
%  (i.)  To  find  out  all  the  feverai  AffeCtions 
^  and  Properties  of  Quantity,  ahftra&edfy 
^  ii  confidered ;  with  the  Proportions  of  its 


^  %  ^arts  and  Kinds,  either  feverafly  conii« 


dered,  or  compared  with,  or  compound- 
w  ed  with  one  another  ;  either  as  they  may 
be  in.  Motion ,  or  at  Reft.  This  is 
Opmli  properly  the  Mathematician's  Bufinels. 
Vk  (20  To  colled  great  Numbers  of  Obfer- 

„  J,  vations’  and  t0  make  a  vaft  Variety  of 
a  Experiments  upon  all  forts  of  Natural 
’ 1  Bodies.  And  becaufe  this  cannot  be  done 
1P , ,,  without  proper  Tools,  (j.)  To  contrive 
e  cat  fuch  Inftruments,  by  which  the  Confti- 
™!  tuent  Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  and  of  all  its 
I  the  f  Tarts,  even  the  rnoft  minute,  or  the  moft 
Jjln  remote,  may  lie  more  open  to  our  View  ? 
tywlk  and  their  Motions,  or  other  Affections, 
a  W  be  better  calculated  and  examined,  than 
ions,  ^  cou^d  otherwiie  have  been  done  by  our 

Ii,  unaftifted  Senfes.  (4.)  To  range  all  the 

rrainilf  ^evera  ^Pec*es  °f  Natural  Things  under 

!JPr0Per  Heads’  t0  affign  fit  CharaCteri- 
'  fticks,  or  Marks,  whereby  they  may  be 

„  J  readdy  P°und  out5  a°d  diftinguifhed  from 
fjxwe  another.  J5.)  Toadaptall  the  Ca- 
([  1  tho[\ck  AffeCtions  of  Matter  and  Motion 
m  to  all  the  known  Appearances  of  Things, 

A |  ®  as  ke  able  to  tell  how  Nature  works  5 
0P  and,  in  fome  particular  Cafes,  to  com¬ 
mand 
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mand  her.  This  will  take  in  Afironomyl 
Mechanicks,  0 p ticks ,  Mufick ,  with  the  o- 


n  atomy,  Chymiftry,  with  the  whole  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Natural  Hiflory,  If  will  help  us 
to  make  a  juft  Companion  between  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  P  by fcks  ;  that  lb  we 
may  .  ceftainly  determine  who  Philolo- 
phized  beft,  Arifiotle  and  Democritus,  or 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr*  Newton.  i 

In  thefe. Things  therefore  the  Compa¬ 
nion  is  to  be  made,  wherein  one  can  go 
no  higher  than  the  Age  of  Hypocrates, 


Writings  of  the  Philofophers  before  them 


are  all  loft.  It  may  therefore  be  plaufibly 
objeQedj  that  this,  is  no  fair  Way  of  Pro¬ 
ceeding,  becaule  the  Egyptians  and  Chal¬ 
deans  were  famous  for  very  many  Parts  of 
real  Learning  *  long  before ;  from  whom 
Pythagoras ,  Thales ,  Plat  or  and  all  the  Other 
Grecian  Phiiofophers, borrowed  what  they 
knew.  ,  This  Sir  William  Temple  inlifts  at , 
large  upon ;  lo  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
examine  the  Claims  of  thefe.  Nations  to 
Univerfal  Learning :  In  doing  of  which, 
I  lhall  follow  Sir  William  Tele’s  Me¬ 
thod  ;  and  firft  give  a  (hort  Abftraft  of 
his  Hypothefis,  and  then  enquire  how  far 


it  may  be  relied  on. 
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Sir  Willi  Am  Temple  tells  us.  That  the 
chiefeft  Argument  that  is  produced  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Moderns,  is ;  ‘  (i)  That  they  CO  Pag-5 
4  have  the  Advantage  of  the  Ancients 

*  Dilcoveries  to  help  their  own :  So 

*  that,  like  Dwarfs  upon  Giants  ShouL 

*  ders,  they  muft  needs  fee  farther  than 

*  the  Giants  themlelves.  ”  To  weaken 
this,  we  are  told,  ‘  (k)  That  thole  whom  00  Pag* 

*  we  call  Ancients,  are  Moderns,  if  com*  <5'"I0‘ 

*  pared  to  thole  who  are  ancienter  than 

*  they  :  And  that  there  were  vaft  Lakes 
:j.  ‘of  Learning  in  Egypt,  Chaldea ,  India 

‘  and  China ;  where  it  Itagnat  ed  for  many 
c  Ages,  till  the  Greeks  brought  Buckets, 

‘  and  drew  it  out.  ” 
kfl  The  Queftion  which  is  firft  to  be  asked 
here,  is,  Where  are  the  Books  andMonu - 
laments  wherein  thefe  Treafures  were  depor¬ 
ted  for  fo  many  Ages  ?  And  becaule  they 
are  not  to  be  found,  Sir  William  Temple 
2  makes  a  Doubt,  (l)  Whether  Books  ad-( OPag.S, 
vance  any  other  Science ,  beyond  the  parti¬ 
cular  Records  of  Allions ,  or  Regijlers  of 
mTime.  He  may  refolve  it  loon,  if  he  en¬ 
quires  how  far  a  Man  can  go  in  Aftrono- 
mica]  Calculations,  for  which  the  Chat *  ^  , 
deans  are  laid  to  be  fo  famous,  without 
the  Ule  of  Letters.  The  Reman  An¬ 
tiquities,  which  he  there  alledges,  for 
m  Twelve  or  Thirteen  Generations,  from 

'  i 
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Mango  Cap  acy  to  Jtahualpa,  were  not  of 
,  above  Five  Hundred  Years  ftanding. 
The  Mexican  Accounts  were  not  much 
older ;  and  yet  thefe,  though  very  rude, 
needed  Helps  to  be  brought  down  to  us. 
The  Peru  an  Conveyances  of  Knowledge, 
according  to  Garfilajfo  de  la  Vega ,  Were 
not  purely  Traditionary,  but  were  Frin¬ 
ges  of  Cotton,  of  feveral  Colours,  tied 
and  woven  with  a  vaft  Variety  of  Knots, 
which  had  all  determinate  Meanings; 
and  fb  fupplied  the  Ufe  of  Letters,  in  a 
tolerable  Degree :  And  the  Mexican  An¬ 
tiquities  were  preferved,  after  a  fort,  by 
Pictures ;  of  which  we  have  a  Speci¬ 
men  in  Purchases  Pilgrim .  So  that  when 
-  Sir  William  Temple  urges  the  Traditions 
of  thefe  People,  to  prove  that  Knowledge 
may  be  conveyed  to  Pofterity  without 
Letters,  he  proves  only  what  is  not  de¬ 
puted,  namely.  That  Knowledge  can  be 
imperfeftly  conveyed  to  Pofterity  with¬ 
out  Letters ;  not  that  Tradition  can  pre* 
ferve  Learning  as  well  as  Books,  or  foine- 
thing  equivalent. 

But  fince  Sir  Willi  ant  Temple  lays  no 
great  Weight  upon  this  Evafion,  I  ought 
not  to  infift  any  longer  upon  it.  He  fays 
(m)Vig.6  (m)  therefore,  ‘  That  it  is  a  Queftion, 
c  whether  the  Invention  of  Printing  has 
<  [  multiplied  Books,  or  only  the  Copies  of 
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i  .  •  ;  w;  - 

«  them  ;  fince,  if  we  believe  that  there 

*  were  600000  Books  in  the  Ptolemaan 

*  Library ,  we  fhall  hardly  pretend  to 

*  equal  it  by  any  of  ours,  nor  perhaps  by 

*  all  put  together ;  that  is’,  we  fhall  be 
4  Icarce  able  to  produce  fo  many  Originals 
4  that  have  lived  any  Time,  and  thereby 
4  given  Teftimony  of  their  having  been 
6  thought  worth  preferving,  ’  All  this, 
as  it  is  urged  by  Sir  William  Temple,  is 
liable  to  great  Exception.  For,  ( 1 .)  If 
we  fhould  allow  that  there  is  no  Hyper¬ 
bole  in  the  Number  of  Books  in  the  P/o- 
lemaan  Library,  yet  we  are  not  to  take 
bur  Eftimate  by  our  Way  of  Reckoning. 
Every  Oration  of  Demojlhenes  and  Ifocra - 
teSy  every  Play  of  Mfcbylm  or  Arijtopha - 
nes,  every  Difcourfe  of  Plato  or  Ariftotle , 
Was  anciently  called  a  Volume.  This 
will  leffen  the  Number  to  us,  who  take 

rj  *  ■ 

whole  Colle&ions  of  every  Author  s 

— ■  f  ‘  j,  j  V 

Works  in  one  Lump  ;  and  call  them  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  our  Catalogues,  if  printed 
together,  but  by  one  Title.  (1.)  Sir  W ti¬ 
lt  am  Temple  feems  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  all  thefe  Books  were  Originals ;  that 
is  to  fay,  Books  worth  preferving ;  which 
is  more  than  any  Man  can  now  prove,; 
1  fuppofe  he  himfelf  believes  that  there 
were  Ancients  of  all  Sorts  and  Sizes,  as 
well  as  there  are  Moderns  now.  And 
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he  that  raifes  a  Library,  takes  in  Books 
of  all  Values  ;  fince  bad  Books  have  their 
TJfes  to  Learned  Men,  as  well  as  good 
So  that;  for  any  Thing  we  know 


ones. 


to  the  contrary,  there  might  have  been 
in  this  Alexandrian  Library  a  great  Num- 
(n)  ibid,  ber  of  (n)  Scribblers ,  that ,  like  Mufb  rooms 
or  Flies ,  are  born  and  die  in  ft 1 nail  C ircles  of 
Time.  ( 5.)  The  W orld  can  make  a  better 
judgment  of  the  Value  of  what  is  loft,  at 
leaft,  as  it  relates  to  the  prefent  Enquiry, 
than  one  at  firft  View  might  perhaps 
imagine.  The  loft  Books  of  the  Antiqui¬ 
ty  of  fever al  Nations ,  of  their  Civil  Hi - 
ftory,  of  the  Limits  of  their  fever  al  Em¬ 
pires  and  Commonwealths ,  of  their  Laws 
and  Manner sy  or  of  any  Thing  imme¬ 
diately  relating  to  any  of  thefe,  are  not 
here  to  be  confidered,  becaufe  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  Moderns  could 
know  any  of  thefe  Things,  but  as  they 
were  taught.  So  neither  is  what  may 
have  related  to  Ethicks ,  Politicks ,  Poefte 
and  Oratory  here  to  be  urged,  fince  in 
thofe  Matters,  the  Worth  of  Ancient 
v  Knowledge  has  already  been  afferted. 
So  that  one  is  only  to  enquire  what  and 
how  great  the  Lofs  is  of  all  thofe  Books 
upon  Natural  or  Mathematical  Argu¬ 
ments,  which  were  preferved  in  the  Ale¬ 
xandrian^  Afiatick  and  Roman  Libraries, 
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S  or  mentioned  in  the  Writings  of  th^An- 
cient  Philofbphers  and  Hiftorians.  By 
X  which  Deduction,  the  former  Number 
^  will  be  yet  again  confiderably  leflened. 
^Now,  a  very  true  Judgment  of  Anci¬ 
ent  Skill  in  Natural  Hiftory  may  be  form¬ 
ed  out  of  Pliny,  whole  Extracts  of  Books, 
M,  ftill  extant,  are  fo  particular  for  the  pre- 
^is| fent  Purpofe,that  there  is  Reafon  to  believe 
they  were  not  made  carelefly  of  thofe  that 
are  loft.  Galen  feems  to  have  read  what¬ 
ever  he  could  meet  with  relating  to  Me- 
»,r  ^  dicine,  in  all  its  Parts :  And  the  Opinions 
L^of  Abundance  of  Authors,  wnofe  Names 
are  no  where  elfe  prelerved,  may  be  dif- 
covered  out  of  his  Books ;  of  the  famous 
ones  efpecially ;  whom  at  every*  Turn  he 
[‘either  contradi&s,  or  produces  to  fortifie 
his  own  AlTertions.  Ptolemee  gives  an 
[i  Account  of  the  old  Aftronomy  in  his  Al¬ 
magest.  Very  many  Particulars  of  the 
is  ^Inventions  and  Methods  of  Ancient  Geo- 
meters  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mathemati- 
ged, fiscal  Colled!  ions  of  Pappus.  The  Opinions 
ojlof  the  different  Sedts  of  Philofbphers  are 
e£I1  jfwell  enough  preferved  in  the  entire  Trea* 
stifes  of  the  feveral  Philofbphers  who  were 
iof  their  Sedls  or  in  the  Difcourfes  of 
others,  who  occafionaily  or  exprefly  con- 
.  pfiite  what  they  fay.  So  that  I  am  apt  to 
^ think,  that  the  Philofophical  and  Mathe- 
l  G  z  matical 
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matical  Learning  of  the  Ancients  is  bet¬ 
ter  conveyed  to  us  than  the  Civil ;  the 
Books  which  treated  of  thole  Subjects  fait- 
ing  better  the  Genius’s  of  feveral  Mjen, 
and  of  feveral  Nations  too :  For  which 
Reafon  the  Arabs  tranflated  the  moft  con- 
liderable  Greek  Books  of  this  kind ;  a 
Euclid,  Apollonius,  Ariftotle,  Epilletmy 
Cebest  and  Abundance  more,  that  had 

written  of  Philoibphy  or  Mathematicks^ 
into  their  own  Language ;  whilft  they 
let  Books  of  Antiquity  and  Civil  Hiftory 
lie  unregarded,  •  v.  t  TJB 

Sir  William  Templets  next  Enquiry  is, 
From  whence  both  the  Ancients  and  Mo¬ 
derns  have  received  their  Knowledge? 
His  Method  does  not  feem.  to  be  very  na¬ 
tural,  nor  his  Queftion  very  proper,  fince, 
if  Difcoveries  are  once  made,  it  is  not  fo 

c  '  »  " 

material  to  know  who  taught  the  feveral 
Inventors,  as  what  thefe  Inventors  fil'd 
taught  others.  But  letting  that  afide,  the 
Summ  of  what  he  fays,  in  fhort,  is  this: 
§'  *  fo)  The  Moderns  gather  all  their 

‘  Learning  out  of  Books  in  Uni verfities ; 

&  which  are  but  dumb  Guides,  that  can 
1  lead  Men  but  one  Way,  without  being 
&  able  to  let  them  right  if  they  fhould 
wander  from  it.  Thefe  Books,  belides, 

;  are  very  few  ;  the  Remains  of  the  Wri- 
$  ^gs  Qf  here  and  there  an  Author,  that 
■  ‘  !  :  <  wrote 
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*  wrote  from  the  Time  of  Hippocrates ,  to 
<  Antoninus,  in  the  Com  pais  of  Six  or 
4  Seven  Hundred  Years  :  Whereas  Thales 
6  and  Pythagoras  took  another  fort  of  a  Me- 
‘  thod  ;  Thales  acquired  his  Knowledge 
4  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia ,  Delphos  and  Crete  ; 

4  (p)  Pythagoras  fpent  Twenty  Two  Years  Cp) 

*  in  Egypt,  and  Twelve  Years  more  in  I3) 
4  Chaldea ,  and  then  returned,  laden  with 

4  all  their  Stores  ;  and  not  contented  with 
4  that,  went  into  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  In - 
4  dia  and  Crete  ;  and  vifited  Delphos,  and 
4  all  the  renowned  Oracles  in  the  World. 

4  (q )  Left  v/e  fhould  wonder  why  Py-  Gp 
4  thagoras  went  fo  far,  we  are  told,  that . 

*  the  Indian  Brachmans  were  fo  careful  to 
4  educate  thofe  who  were  intended  for 
4  Scholars,  that  as  fbon  as  the  Mothers 
4  found  themfelves  with  Child,  much 
4  Thought  and  Diligence  was  employed 

*  about  their  Diet  and  Entertainment,  to 
4  fnrnifh  them  with  plealant  Imagina- 
4  tions,  to  compofe  their  Mind  and  their 
4  Sleeps  with  the  beft  Temper,  during  the 
4  Time  that  they  carried  their  Burthen. 

4  It  is  certain  that  they  muft  needs  have 
4  been  very  learned,  fince  they  were  ob- 
4  liged  to  fpend  Thirty  Seven  Years  in 
4  getting  Inftru&ion  :  Their  Knowledge 
4  was  all  Traditional ;  they  thought  the 

4  World  was  round,  and  made  by  a  Spi- 

G  4  4  rit  , 
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*  rit ;  they  believed  the  Tran  {migration 
4  of  Souls ;  and  they  efteemed  Sicknefs 
4  fuch  a  Mark  of  Intemperance ,  that 
4  when  they  found  themfelves  indifpofed, 
f  they  died  out  of  Shame  and  Sullennefl, 
4  though  fome  lived  an  Hundred  and  Fif- 

.  *  ty  or  Two  Hundred  Years,  (r)  Thefe 
4  Indians  had  their  Knowledge ,  in  all 

*  probability ,  from  China ,  a  Country 
f  where  Learning  had  been  in  Requeft 
4  from  the  Time  of  Fohius ,  their  firft 

*  King.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  they 
4  communicated  of  their  Store  to  other 

*  Nations,  though  they  themfelves  have 
4  few  Foot-Heps  of  it  remaining,  befides 
4  the  Writings  of  Confucius ,  which  are 
f  chiefly  Moral  and  Political ;  becaufe  one 
t  °f  £heir  Kings,  who  defired  that  the 
4  Memory  of  every  Thing  fbould  begin 

with  himfelf,  caufed  Books  of  all  forts, 

not  relating  to  Fhyfick  and  Agriculture, 

4  to  be  deftroved.  ■  Tl 


Pag. 
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tied  into  Ethiopia  and  Arabia ;  then( 

£  le  Way  of  the  Red  $eay  it  came  i 
to  T  hmneia ;  and  the  Egyptians  learnt 
.  of  the  Ethiopians,  ‘  .  ■ 

This  is  a  fhort  Account  of  the  Hifto 
of  Learning,  as  Sir  William  Temple  h 
deduced  it  from  its  moft  ancient  Begi 
ping§.  The  Exceptions  which  may  i 
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made  againft  it  are  many,  and  yet  more 
againft  the  Conclufions  which  he  draws 
from  it:  For,  though  it  be  certain  that 
the  Egyptians  had  the  Grounds  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  moft  parts  of  real  Learning 
among  them  earlier  than  the  Greeks ,  yet 
that  is  no  Argument  why  the  Grecians 
Ihould  not  go  beyond  their  Teachers,  or 
why  the  Moderns  might  not  out-do  them 
both. 

Before  I  examine  Sir  William  Temple's 
Scheme,  Step  by  Step,  I  fhall  offer,  as 
the  Geometers  do,  fome  few  Things  as 
VoftuUta ,  which  are  io  very  plain,  that 
they  will  be  aflented  to  as  fbon  as  they 
are  propofed.  (i.)  That  all  Men  who 
make  a  Myftery  of  Matters  of  Learning, 
and  induftrioufly  oblige  their  Scholars  to 
Conceal  their  Dictates,  give  the  World 
great  Reafon  to  fufped ,  that  their 
Knowledge  is  all  Juggling  and  Trick. 
(2.)  That  he  that  has  only  a  Moral  Per- 
fuafion  of  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition, 
which  is  capable  of  Natural  Evidence, 
cannot  fo  properly  be  efteemed  the  In¬ 
ventor,  or  the  Dilcoverer  rather,  of  that 
Propofition,  as  another  Man,  who,  tho’ 
he  lived  many  Ages  after,  brings  fuch  E- 
vidences  of  its  Certainty,  as  are  fufficient 
to  convince  all  competent  Judges ;  efpe- 
ciafiy  when  his  Reaionings  are  founded4 
P  upon 
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upon  Obfervations  and  Experiments 
drawn  from,  and  made  upon  the  Things 

tbemfelves,  ($.)  That  no  Pretences  to 

greater  Meafures  of  Knowledge,  ground¬ 
ed  upon  Account  of  Long  Succeffioas  of 
Learned  Men  in  any  Country,  ought  to 
gain  Belief,  when  fet  againft  the  Learn¬ 
ing  of  other  Nations,  who  make  no  fuch 
pretences,"  unlefs  Inventions  and  Difco- 
veries  anfwerable  to  thole  Advantages,  be 
produced  by  their  Advocates.  (4.)  That  ] 
we  cannot  judge  of  Characters  of  Things 
and  Perfons  at  a  great  Diftance,  when 
given  at  Second-hand,  unlefs  we  knew 
exactly  how  capable  thofe  Perfons,  from 
whom  fuch  Characters  were  fir  ft  taken,  I 
were  to  pafs  a  right  Judgment  upon  fuch 
fubjeCts  ;  and  alfo  the  particular  Motives 
that  bialfed  them  to  pafs  fuch  Cenfures, 

If  Archimedes  fhould ,  upon  his  own  . 
Knowledge,  fpeak  with  Admiration  of 
the  Egyptian  Geometry,  his  Judgment 
would  be  very  qonfiderable :  But  if  he 
fhould  fpeak  refpeCtfully  of  it,  only  be- 
caufe  Pythagoras  did  fo  before  him,  it 
might,  perhaps,  fignifie  but  very  little. 
(5.)  That  exceflive  Commendations  of 
any  Art  or  Science  whatfoever,  as  alfo  of 
the  Learning  of  any  particular  Men  or 
Nations,  only  prove  that  the  Perfons  who 
give  fuch  Characters  never  heard  of  any 

Thing 
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I  Thing  or  Perfon  that  was  more  excellent 
\  jn  that  Way  ;  and  therefore  that  Admi- 
!l  ration  may  be  as  well  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  their  own  Ignorance,  as  from  the 
|  real  Excellency  of  the  Perlons  or  Things ; 
tj,  unlefs  their  refpe&ive  Abilities  are  other- 
tl  wife  known, 

i\ 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Learning  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  ntoft  Ancient  Philofophers  of 
Greece. 


1  / 


tljtt  "Y  N  -  my  Enquiries  into  the  Progrefs  of 
latl  Learning  during  itsobfcurer  Ages,  or 
life  thofe,  at  leaft,  which  are  lb  to  us  at  this 
a  |i  Distance,  I  (hall  begin  with  the  Accounts 
0  which  are  given  of  the  Learning  of  Pytha- 
.  a  goras,  rather  than  thole  of  the  moreAncient 
I  Grecian  Sages  ;  becaufe  his  School  made 
y  a  much  greater  Figure  in  the  World, 
Sjl  than  any  of  thole  which  preceded  Plato 
I  and  Arifiotle.  In  making  a  Judgment 
upon  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Performances, 
fj  from  the  Greatnels  of  his  Reputation,  one 
W  ought  to  conlider  how  near  to  his  Time 
ft  thofe  lived,  whole  exprels  Relations  of 


his  Life  are  the  oldeft  we  have. 

\  1  •;  ' 

'*  *  %  •  **  •* 


Diogenes 
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Diogenes  Laertius  is  the  ancienteft  Au- 
.  thor  extant,  that  has  purpofely  written 
the  Life  of  Pythagoras  :  According  to  Me- 
nagim's  Calculations,  he  lived  in  M.  An¬ 
toninus's  Time :  And  all  that  we  learn 
from  Diogenes  is  only,  that  we  know  ve¬ 
ry  little  certainly  about  Pythagoras.  He 
cites,  indeed,  great  Numbers  of  Books  5 
,  but  thole  fo  very  dilagreeing  in  their  Re¬ 
lations,  that  a  Man  is  confounded  with 
their  Variety.  Befides,  the  Grecians 
magnified  every  Thing  that  they  com¬ 
mended,  fo  much,  that  it  is  h^rd  to  guels 
how  far  they  may  be  believed  when  they 
write  of  Men  and  Affcions  at  any  Di- 
ftance  from  their  own  Time*  Gracia 
Mendax  was  almoft  proverbial  aimongft 
the  Romans .  But  by  what  appears  from 
the  Accounts  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras , 
he  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  Law¬ 
givers,  with  Lycurgus  and  Solon ,  and  his 
own  two  Difciples,  Z^yleucus  and  Charon - 
das,  than  amongft  thole  who  really  car¬ 
ried  Learning  to  any  considerable  heighth. 
Therefore,  as  ibme  other  Legislators  had, 
or  pretended  to  have,  Super-natural  Alfi- 
frances,  that  they  might  create  a  Regard 
for  their  Laws  in  the  People  to  whom 
they  gave  them  \  lo  Pythagoras  found  out 
leveral  Equivalents,  which  did  him  as 
much  Service.  He  is  faid,  indeed,  to 

*  ?  y  t  }  I  / 
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have  lived  many  Years  in  Egypt,  and  to 
have  converted  much  with  the  Philofb- 
phers  of  the  Eatf  ;  but  if  he  invented  the 
XLVilth.  Propofition  in  the  Firft  Book 
of  Euclid ,  which  is  unanimoufly  ateribed 
to  him  by  all  Antiquity,  one  can  hardly 
have  a  profound  Efteem  for  the  Mathe- 
matical  Skill  of  his  Matters.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  a  very  noble  Propofition,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Trigonometry,  of  univerfaland 
various  Ufe  in  thofe  curious  Speculations 
of  Incommenfurable  Numbers ;  which 
his  Diteiples  from  him,  and  from  them 
the  Platomfis,  fo  exceedingly  admired. 

But  this  (hews  the  Infancy  of  Geometry 
in  his  Days,  in  that  very  Country  which 
claims  the  Glory  of  Inventing  it  to  her 
telf.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the£- 
gyptians  might  find  it  out ;  but  then  we 
ought  allb  to  take  notice,  that  it  is  the 
only  very  confiderable  Inttance  of  the  real 
Learning  of  Pythagoras  that  is  prefbrved. 

Which  is  the  more  obtervable,  becaute 
.  the  Pythagoreans  paid  the  greateft  Refpe£f 
to  their  Matter,  of  any  Se£t  whatfoever ; 
and  fo  we  may  be  fare  that  we  fhould 
have  heard  much  more  of  his  Learning, 
if  much  more  could  have  been  faid  :  And  (0 Tmvc. 
though  the  Books  of  Htrmiggus  and  Jri-  ZhiTwri- 
fioxenus  ( t)  are  loft,  yet  Laertius,  who ters  °f  Py- 
had  read  them,  and  Porphyry  and  Jambli-  J^°rasV 

thus,  '  ’ 


i 
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ons  upon 

.  $  -  ,  +  ■  m  ....  - 

thus. ,  Men  of  great  Reading,  and  diffufe 


Knowledge,  who,  after  Diogenes^  wrote 
the  Life  of  the  fame  Pythagoras,  would 
not  have  omitted  any  material  Thing  of 
that  kind,  if  they  had  any  where  met 


Amongft  his  Other  journies,  Sirfl^/. 


Ham  Temple  mentions  Pythagoras's  Jour- 
(u)  Pag.  ny  to  Delphos  ( u ).  Here,  by  the  by,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  put  Sir  William  Temple 


mits  in  the  Word  Delphos ,  both  here, 


and  fag.  1 3.  when  he  fpeaks  of  Thales, 


In  both  Places  he  fays  that  Pythagoras 
and  Thales  travelled  to  Delfhos :  He 
might  as  well  have  laid,  that  they  travel¬ 
led  to  JEgyptum ,  and  Ph&nitiam,  and 
Cretam.  It  fhould  be  printed  therefore, 
in  his  next  Edition,  to  Phoenicia,  and  Del * 
phi :  For  the  Englijh  ufe  the  Nominative 
Cafes  of  old  Names,  when  they  exprefs 
them  in  their  Mother  Tongue.  But  let¬ 
ting  that  a  fide,  what  this  makes  to  his 
purpofe,  is  not  eafie  to  guefs.  Apollo  % 
Priefteffes  are  not  famous  for  difeovering 
Secrets  in  Natural  or  Mathematical  Mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  as  for  Moral  Truths  ,  they 
might  as  well  be  known  without  going 
thither  to  fetch  them.  Van  Daleu,  in  his 
Difeourfes  of  the  Heathen  Oracles,  has 


endeavoured  to  prove,  that  they  were 

■ '  '  only 
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only  Artifices  of  the  Priefts,  who  gave 

,Lm  4  M  *ri  •  '  <•  «*■  T  V  jf« 


,1  fuch  Anfwers  to  Enquirers  as  they  de¬ 
ft  fired,  when  they  had  either  Power  or 


£  Wealth  to  back  their  Requells.  If  Van 
Daleifs  Hypothefis  be  admitted,  it  will 
u  ftrengthen  my  Notion  of  Pythagoras  ve- 
jj  ry  much;  fince  when  he  did  not  care  to 
J  live  any  longer  in  Samos ,  becaufe  of  Po¬ 
lycrates’s  Tyranny,  and  was  defirous*  to 
eftablifh  to  himfelf  a  lafting  Reputation 
for  Wifdom  and  Learning  amongft  the 
ignorant  Inhabitants  of  Magna  Gracia^ 

**■;  where  he  fetled  upon  his  Retirement,  he 
1  was  willing  to  have  them  think  that 
Apollo  was  of  his  Side.  That  made  him 
ttltj;  eftablifh  the  Doctrine  of  Tranfmigration 
min  of  Souls,  which  he  brought  with  him 
ed  4  out  of  India,  that  fb  thofe  Italians  might 
j^think  that  he  had  a  certain  Reminifcence 
of  Things  paft,  fince  his  firft  Stage  of 
a  5  Life,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  World  ; 
l  and  upon  that  Account  admire  him  the 
1  more :  For  Laertius  (w)  fays,  that  he  pre-  W  v,ta 
tended  to  remember  every  Thing  that  §.y^a£* 
Y  he  had  done  formerly,  whilft  he  was  in 
#  thole  other  Bodies  ;  and  that  he  received 
this  as  an  efpecial  Favour  from  Mercu¬ 
ry,  who  gave  him  his  Choice  of  what- 
ioever  he  defired,  except  Immortality. 

$  ( x)  Hence  alfo  he  obliged  his  Scholars  t6  (x)ibid. 
$  S°  through  a  Trial  of  Five  Years,  to  §‘ 10* 
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learn  Obedience  by  Silence :  And  that  af¬ 
terwards  it  was  granted  to  fbme  few,  as 

y  *  _  #  * 

a  particular  Favour,  to  be  admitted  into 
his  Prefence.  Thefe  Things  tended  very 
much  to  imprefs  a  Veneration  of  his  Per* 
fon  upon  his  Scholars,  but  fignified  no¬ 
thing  to  the  Advancement  of  Learning;  ; 
yea,  rather  hindred  it.  Thofe  that  live 
in  the  End  of  the  World,  (y)  when  eve* 
ry  Thing,  according  to  Sir  William  Tern* 
f>fc,  is  in  its  Declenfion,  know  no  Way  fo 
effe&ual  to  promote  Learning,  as  much 
Conversion  and  Enquiry  ;  and,  which 
is  more,  they  have  no  Idea  how  it  can  be 
done  without  them.  The  Learned  Men 
of  the  prefent  Age  pretend  to  no  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mercury  or  Apollo,  and 
can  do  as  little  in  Natural  Knowledge 
by  flich  a  Sham- Revelation,  as  they  can 
by  Reminifcence.  If  a  Man  fhould,  for 
Five  Years  together,  read  Lectures,  to  one 
that  was  not  allowed  to  make  Paules,  or 
ask  Queftions ;  another  Man,  in  the  or* 
dinary  Road,  by  Books  and  Profeifors, 
would  learn  more,  at  leaft,  to  much  bet-  h 
ter  purpofe,  in  Six  Months,  than  he  could 
in  all  that  Time. 

Pythagoras  was,  without  queftion,  a 
wife  Man,  well  skilled  in  the  Arts  of 
Civil  Prudence ;  by  which  he  appeafed 
great  Difturbances  in  thofe  Italian  Com¬ 
mon-  1 
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monwealths  i  He  had  much  more  Know* 
ledge,  than  any  Man  of  that  Age  in  Italy , 
and  knew  how  to  make  the  moft  of  it. 

He  took  great  Delight  iti  Arithmetical 
i  Speculations,  which,  as  Galileo  ( -c  ),  not  C  ?  )  sy* 
1  improbably,  guelTes,  he  involved  in  My-  ■ 
fleries,  that  lo  ignorant  People  might mlCs 
not  defpife  him  for  bufying  himfelf  in 
liich  abftrufe  Matters,  which  they  could 
not  comprehend  ;  and  if  they  could  have 
comprehended,  did  not  know  to  what  Ule 
to  put  them.  He  took  a  Pure  Way  to 
I1  have  all  his  Studies  valued,  by  obliging 
his  Scholars  to  refign  up  their  Under- 
(landings  to  his  Authority  and  Dilates, 
toi  The  great  Simplicity  of  his  Manners, 

M  with  the  Wifdom  of  his  Axioms  and  Sym-  - 
fabols  charmed  an  ignorant  Age,  which 
d  found  real  Advantages  bv  following  his 
peaceful  Meafures ;  much  above  thofe 
that  were  formerly  procured  by  Rapin 
and  Violence.  This  leems  to  be  a  true 
Account  of  Pythagoras ,  in  the  Hiftory  of 
0  whole  Reputation,  there  is  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary,  lince  Civilizers  of  Nations 
have  always  been  as  much  magnify  5d  as 
the  Inventors  of  the  moft  ufeful  Arts : 

But  one  can  no  more  conclude  from 
^thence.  That  Pythagoras  knew  as  much 
'as  Ariftotle  or  Democrttusy  than  that  Friar  /. 

1  Bacon  was  as  great  a  Mathematician  as 

h  m 
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Dr.  Burrow ,  or  Mr.  Newton ,  becaufe  he 
knew  enough  to  be  thought  a  Conjurer 
in  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  and  no  de- 
fpicable  Perfon  in  any  other. 

But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  Taft 
of  fome  of  the  Pythagorean  Notions ;  fucb, 

I  mean,  as  they  firft  ftarted  in  Europe ,  and 
chiefly  valued  themfelves  upon.  Or  this 
Sort,  were  their  Arithmetical  Specula¬ 
tions.  By  them  they  pretended  to  explain 
the  Caufes  of  Natural  Things.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Account  of  their  Explication  of 
Generation  is  taken  out  of  Cenforinus  and 
Ariftides. 

4  Perfect  Animals  are  generated  in  two 
4  diftin£t  Periods  of  Time ;  fome  in  Seven 

*  Months,  fome  in  Nine.  Thole  Gene- 

4  rations  that  are  compleated  in  Seven  i 

*  Months  proceed  in  this  Order :  In  the 
4  Firft  Six  Days  after  Conception  the 
4  Humour  is  Milky  ;  in  the  next  Eight 
4  it  is  turned  into  Blood ;  which  Number 
4  8  bears  the  Proportion  of  if  to  6 ;  in 
4  Nine  Days  more  it  becomes  Flelh ;  9  is 

4  in  a Sefouple  Proportion  to 6;  in  Twelve  , 
€  Days  more  the  Embryo  is  formed  \  12  j 
4  is  double  to  6 :  Here  then  are  thefe  Sta^ 

4  ges,  6,  8,  9, 12 ;  6  is  the  Firft  perfeft 
6  Number,  becaufe  it  is  the  Sum  of  1,  2, 

4  j,  the  only  Numbers  by  which  it  can 
4  be  divided :  Now  if  we  add  thefe  Four 

4  Numbers 
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*  Numbers  6,  8,  9,  1 2  together,  the 
4  Sum  is  5  5,  which  multiply’d  by  6  makes 
*210,  the  Number  of  Days  from  the 

*  Conception  to  the  Birth ;  which  is  juft 

*  Seven  Months,  allowing  30  Days  to  a 
4  Month.  A  like  Proportion  rauft  be  ob- 
4  ferved  in  the  larger  Period  of  Nine 
4  Months,  only  1  o  the  Sum  of  1,  2,  3,  4 
4  added  together,  muft  be  added  to  35, 
4  which  makes  4  $  ;  that  multiply’d  by  6 

*  gives  270,  or  Nine  Times  30,  the  Num° 
4  berof  Days  in  larger  Births* 

If  thefe  fine  Notions  are  compar’d  with 
Dr.  Harveys  upon  the  fame  Subje£t,  no 
doubt  but  we  fhall  all  l?e  Converts  to  Sir 
William  Temple’s  Opinion,  and  make  a 
Vaft  Difference  between  the  poor  Obfer- 
vationsof  thele  later  Ages,  and  the  fub« 
lime  Flights  of  the  Ancients. 

Now  tho’  abftra£ted  Mathematical 
Theories*  which  cannot  be  relifhed  by 
one  that  has  not  a  tolerable  Skill  in  Ma- 
thematicks  before,  might,  perhaps,  pru¬ 
dently  be  concealed  from  the  Vulgar,  by 
the  Pythagorean  School ;  and  in  their 
Stead,  fuch  grave  Jargon  as  this  impofed 
upon  them  *  yet  even  that  fhews  how  lit¬ 
tle  Knowledge  of  Nature  they  could  pre¬ 
tend  to.  Men  that  aim' at  Glory,  will 
omit  no  probable  Methods  to  gain  it* 
that  lie  in  their  Way ;  and  folid  Difcove- 
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ries  of  a  real  Infight  into  Nature,  would 
not  only  have  been  eternally  true,  but 
have  charmed  Mankind  at  another  Rate, 
than  Inch  dry  faplefs  Notions  as  feem  at 
firft  View  to  have  fbmething  of  Subtilty  j 
but  upon  a  Second  Reflection  ,  appear 
vain  and  ridiculous.  ,  •  .  j 

From  Pythagoras  I  fhall  go  on  to  the 
Ancient  Sages  (  ^  ),  who  were  Jo  learned 
*  in  natural  P  hi  lofophy,  that  they  foretold 
not  only  Eclipfes  in  the  Heavens ,  but  Earth' 
quakes  at  Land ,  and  Storms  at  Sea ,  great 
Droughts,  and  great  Plagues ,  much  Plenty 
or  much  Scarcity  of  certain  Sorts  of  Fruits 
or  Grain ,  not  to  mention  the  magical  Pow¬ 
ers  attributed  to  fever al  of  them ,  to  allay 
Storms ,  to  rai/e  Gales ,  to  appeafe  Commo¬ 
tions  of  People ,  to  make  PLgves  ceafe. 

One  of  the  ancienteft  of  thele  was 
Thales.  He  was  lb  deeply  skilled  in  Aftro* 
nomy,  that  by  the  Sun’s  Annual  Courfe 
he  found  out  the  Equinoxes  and  Sol  ft  ices. 
He  is  laid  alfo  firft:  to  have  foretold  Eclip* 
fes;  fome  Geometrical  Properties  of  Scalene 
Triangles  are  aferibed  to  him,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Euphorbus  :  Nice  we  are  lure 
they  were  not,  becaule  the  Theorem  of 
Pythagoras  was  not  then  found  out. 

When  Sir  William  Temple  extolled  the 
Skill  of  thele  Ancient  Sages ,  in  foretelling 
Change  of  Weather,  he  feems  to  have 

forgot 
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forgot  that  he  was  in  England,  and  fan¬ 
ned  that  fhele  Old  Philofophers  were 
there  too.  The  Climates  of  Jfia  Minor , 
and  Greece ,  are  dot  fo  various  as  ours  ; 
and  at  fome  Rated  Times  of  the  Year,  of 
which  the  recurrent  Winds  gitfe  them 
conft  ant  Warning,  they  are  often  trou¬ 
bled  with  Earthquakes,  and  always  with 
violent  Tempefts :  So  that  by  the  Con¬ 
jectures  that  we  are  here  able  to  make  of 
the  Weather  at  feme  particular  Seafons, 
though  we  labour  under  fo  great  Difad- 
ti|  vantages,  we  may  eafily  guefs  how 
Jnuch  certainer  Predictions  may  be  made 
g  6  by  curious  Men  in  ferener  and  more  rer 
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i(,  gular  Climates  *,  which  will  take  off  from 
L  that  Admiration,  that  dtherwife  would 
J  be  paid  to  thole  profound  Philofophers, 
even  though  we  Ihould  allow  that  all 
thole  Stories  which  are  told  of  their  Skill 
,  are  exaCtly  true, 
jj?  Belides,  there  is  Reafon  to  believe  that 
tPwe  have  the  Relultof  all  the  Oblerva-i 
tions  of  thele  Weather-wife  Sages  in  Jra~ 
tus' s  Diofemia  and  Virgil's  Georgie  s  ;  Rich 
as  thole  upon  the  Snuffs  of  Candles,  thej 
croaking  of  Frogs,  and  many  others  quite’ 
as  notable  as  the  Englilh  Farmer’s  Living- 
JVeather-Glafs ,  his  Red  Coro  that  -prick'd 
jup  her  Tail ,  an  Infallible  Prefage  of  a 
to  coming  Shower. 

|  *  H  |  Sir 
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Sir  William  Temple’s  Method  leads 
now  to  confider,  what  Eftimate  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  Learning  of  thole  Na¬ 
tions,  from  which  he  derives  all  the 
Knowledge  of  theie  Ancient  Greeks :  I 
(hall  only  therefore  give  a  fhort  Speci¬ 
men  of  thole  Dilcoyejies,  with  which 
theie  Ancient  Sages  enriched  the  Ages  in 
which  they  lived,  as  I  have  already  done 
pfth e  Pythagoreans,  and  then  proceed 
Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  of  Erne* 
£b  )  vita  docks* s  (T)  Skill  in  Magick,  by  the  In- 
dSf§.  °6o.  ftance  of  his  flopping  thofe  peftilential 
Vapours  that  annoy’d  his  Town  of  Agri* 
gentum ,  He  took  Ibme  Affes,  and  flea’d 
them,,  and  hung  their  Hides  over  thofe 
Rocks  that  lay  open  to  the  Eteftan  Winds, 
which  hindred  their  Paflfage,  and  lo  freed 
the  Town.  He  tells  another  Story  of 
CO  vk.  Dempcritus  (c),  That  he  was  lb  nice  in 

emocnti,jris  Oblervations,  that  he  could  tell  whe¬ 
ther  a  Young  Woman  were  a  Virgin,  by 
her  Looks,  and  could  find  it  out,  though 
lhe  had  been  corrupted  but  the  Day  be¬ 
fore ;  and  he  knew  by  looking  upon  it, 
that  fome  Goats  Milk  that  was  brought 
him,  was  of  a  Black  Goat  that  had  had 
but  one  Kid. 

1  -A  i  "t  {  a.  rf-  I  V.  v  ,  ..  \  •  »  ■ 

Theie  are  Inftances  very  lerioully  re* 
corded  by  grave  Authors  of  the  Magical 
ifdom  of  the  Ancients ;  that  is,  as 

-v  ..  y  ;  .  '  Sir 
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Sir  Willi  Am  Temple  defines  it,  of  that 
(i)  excelling  Knowledge  of  Nature^  and@P*&& 
the  various  Powers  and, Qualities  in  its  fe¬ 
ver  al  ProductionSy  and  the  . Application  of 
certain  Agents  to  certain  PatientSy  which 
by  Force  of  fome  peculiar  Qualities ,  produce 
Effects  very  different  from  what  fall  under 
vulgar  Qbfervation  and  Comprehenfon . 


\ 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  Hifiory  and  Mathematic fg  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians. 


FRom  thefe  Ancient  Sages  Sir  William 
Temple  goes  to  the  Nations,  from 
which  they  received  their  Knowledge, 
which  are,  Egypt ,  Chaldeay  Arabia9  India 
and  China ;  only  he  feems  to  invert  the 
Order,  by  pretending  that  China  and  In¬ 
dia  were  the  Original .  Fountains  from 
which  Learning  ftill  ran  Weft  ward ;  I 
fhall  fpeak  of  them  in  the  Order  in  which 
I  have  named  them,  becaufe  the  Claims 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  a 
greater  Foundation  in  Ancient  Hiftory, 
deferve  a  more  particular  Examination. 

It  muft  be  owned.  That  the  Learning 
which  was  in  the  World  before  the  Gre - 
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cian  Times  was  almoft  wholly  confined  to 
the  Egyptians,  excepting  what  was  a* 
jnonglt  the  Ifraelites :  And  wholoever 
does  but  confider  how  difficult  it  is  to  lav 

'  *  •  .  v-  '  '*  •  7*  T 

the  firft  Foundations  of  any  Science,  be 
they  never  lo  lirnall,  will  allow  them  grept 
Commendation ;  which  if  the  Advocates 
for  them  had  been  contented  with,  there 
had  been  an  End  of  the  Controverfie. 
Inftead  of  that,  all  that  has  lince  been 
added  to  their  Foundations,  has  been  e- 
qually  challenged  as  originally  due  to 
them,  or  at  lealf  once  known  by  them,  bv 

(e )  in  Her-  \eJ  Olaus  Borrichms,  and  feveral  others 
mete  ^E-  long  before  Sir  William  'Temple,  wrote  up* 
gypci<>*  on  this  Argument. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  Queffion,  I 
ffiall  defire  that  one  Thing  may  be  taken 
Notice  of  \  which  is,  That  the  Egyptians 

anciently  pretended  to  fo  great  Exa&nefs, 

|hat  every  Failure  is  more  juftly  impu¬ 
table  to  them,  than  to  other  Nations ;  not 
,°nly  tfieir  Hiftory  was  fo  carefully  look’d 
?  '  i  I  ^ ^  tt^  was  a  College  of  Priefts 

fet  up  on  purpole,  whole  chief  Bufinefi 
jt  was  fucceffi vely  to  prelerve  the  remar¬ 
kable  Matters  oT  Fact  that  occurred  in 
°wn  4ges,  and  tranlmit  them  un- 
dilputed  to  P ofterity ,  but  allb,  there 
yvas  anfwerable  Care  taken  to  propagate 

|nd  prelerve  all  other  Parts  of  mfefiil 

-  '  «»»  «*  ♦  r  ■'*  j 
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I  Learning;  All  their  Inventions  in  Phy/ick, 
i  in  Matbematicks ,  in  Agriculture,  in  Chy- 
mifl'ry ,  are  laid  to  have  been  inferibed  on 
Pillars,  which  were  preferved  in  their 
Temples ;  whereby  not  only  the  Memo- 
\  ry  of  the  things  themfelves  was  lefs  liable 
to  be  loft ;  but  Men  were  further  encou¬ 
raged  to  ufe  their  utmoft  Diligence  in 
finding  out  things  that  might  be  of  publick 
Advantage,  when  they  were  certain  of 
getting  Immortality  by  thefe  Inventions. 
This  generous  Cuftom  was  the  more  to 
Jbe  applauded,  becaufe  every  Man  was 
,  confined  to  one  particular  Part  of  Lear- 
’  liing,  as  his  chief  Bufinefs ;  that  fb  no- 
thing  might  efcape  them.  One  was  Phy¬ 
sician  for  the  Eyes,  another  for  the  Heart, 
n  Third  for  the  Head  in  general,  a  Fourth 
effffor  Chirurgical  Applications,  a  Fifth  for 
tEl Womens  Difeafes,  and  fb  forth.  Anatomy , 

"  iwe  are  told,  wasfb  very  much  cultivated 
ilby  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  that  they  particu¬ 
larly  ordered  the  Bodies  of  dead  Men  to 
fie  opened,  that  fb  Phyfick  might  be 
^equally  perfed  in  all  its  parts.  Where 
fueh  Care  has  been  ufed,  proportionable 
jProgrelTes  may  be  expe&ed ,  and  the 
World  has  a  Right  to  make  a  Judgment 
not  only  according  to  what  is  now  to  be 
J^ound,  but  according  to  what  might  have 
een  found,  if  thefe  Accounts  had  been 
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?  la  the  firft  Place  therefore,  we  may 
obferve,  That  the  Civil  Hifiory  of  Egypt 
is  as  lamely  and  as  fabuloufly  recorded 
as  of  any  Nation  in  the  Upiverfe :  And 


yet,  the  Egyptians  took  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Care  to  pay  all  poflible  Honours  to 


the  Dead,  efpecially  their  Kings ;  by  pre- 
lerving  their  Bodies  with  Bitumen  and 
refinous  Drugs,  and  by  building  fumptu* 
pus  Monuments  to  lay  them  in ;  This 
certainly  was  done  to  perpetuate  their 
Memories,  as  well  as  to  pay  them  Re- 
fpe£t :  It  was  at  leaft  as  Ancient  as  Jo* 
feph* s  Time  ;  how  much  older  we  know 
not.  The  Jews,  who  for  another  and  a 

more  facred  Reafon,  took  care  of  their 

^  _  x 

Dead,  took  equal  Care  to  preferve  their 
Genealogies,  and  to  draw  an  Uniform 
Thread  of  their  Hiftory  from  Abrahm 
down  to  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Herein  they  a£ted  confidently, 
and  their  Hiftory  is  a  ftanding  Inftance 
of  this  their  Care ;  whereas  the  EgyftUn 
Hiftory  is  fo  very  inconfiftent  a  Bufinels, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  make  a  coherent 
Story  out  of  it :  Not  for  Want  of  Mate* 
rials,  but  becaufe  their  Materials  neither 
agree  with  themlelves ,  nor  with  the 
Hiftory  of  any  other  Nation  in  the 
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A  niore  certain  Proof  of  the  Deficiency  of 
Ithe  Egyptian  Hiftory  cannot  be  produced, 
than  that  the  Time  of  the  building  of  the 
Pyramids  was  loft  when  Herodotus ;  was  in 
Egypt  *,  as  alfo  the  JEra  of  the  only  great 
Conquerour  of  that  Nation, Sefoftris.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  not  flightly  to  be  paffed 
iiover.  Such  vaft  Fabricks  could  not  be 
t  railed  without  Numbers  of  Hands,  and 
a  great  Expence  of  Time  and  Money,  or 
fomething  equivalent.  The  Traditions  of 
their  Ere&on  are  indeed  minutely  enough 
let  down  in  Herodotus  y  but  then  they  are 
let  down  as  Traditions ;  and  which  is 
more,  they  are  folely  to  be  found  in  him, 
though  he  is  not  the  only  ancient  Writer 
that  mentions  the  Pyramids ;  he  only 
names  Cheops  and  Mycerinus ,  who  are  dif¬ 
ferently  named  by  other  Hiftorians ;  and 
:jthe  Time  when  they  lived,  is  as  little 
ft  agreed  upon,  as  the  Names  by  which 
L  they  are  called.  The  Hiftory  of  a  Na¬ 
tion  can  lure  be  worth  very  little,  that 
could  not  preferve  the  Memory  of  the 
Names  at  leaft,  if  not  the  Time,  of  thole 
Princes,  who  were  at  lo  much  Pains  to  be 
remembred,  in  a  Place  where  their  Monu- 
ments  were  fo  very  vilible,  that  no  Perlbn 
could  ever  fail  up  and  down  the  Nile9  to 
or  from  their  capital  City  Memphis  f  with- 

Notice  of  them  j  and  every 

Man 
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Man  upon  his  firft  feeing  of  them  would 
naturally  ask,  what  they  were,  by  whom 
and  for  what  Intent  ereded.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  thele  very  Buildings 
are  more  exactly  defcribed  in  Mr  Greaves\ 
Pyramidographia,  than  in  any  ancient  Au¬ 
thor  now  extant.  ■ 

The  Difficulty  of  determining  the.Age 
when  Sefoftris  lived,  is  another  Inftance 
of  the  Carelelhefs  of  the  Egyptian  Hifto- 
rians.  Either  he  was  the  fame  with  Sk- 
fhak,  who  invaded  Jud*a  in  Rthobomh 
CO  in  Ca-  Time,  as  Sir  "John  Marfham  (/)  aiferts 
ponechro^affisr.  ffofephus,  or  not:  If  he  was,  his 
Time  is  known  indeed,  but  then  the  Au- 

/  ^  .  v*  J 

thority  of  Manet  ho,  and  of  thole  Pillars 
from  which  Manetho  pretended  totran* 
fcribe  the  Tables  of  the  feveral  Dynafties 
of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  is  at  an  End; 
belides,  it  con trad  ids  all  the  Greek  Wri¬ 
ters  that  mention  Sefoftris ,  who  place 
him  in  their  fabulous  Age,  and  generally 
i  affirm,  that  he  lived  before  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonauts,  which  preceded 
the  War  of  Troy .  If  he  was  not  that 
Shefbak ,  then  the  Time  when  the  only 
famous  Conqueror  of  the  Egyptian  Nation 
lived  is  uncertain,  and  all  that  they  know 
of  him  is,  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  mighty  King  in  Egypt,  who  conquered 
Ethiopia ,  Arabia,  Ajfyria  and  up  to  Col- 
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this,  with  A  fa  the  Left,  and  the  Iflands  of 
the  Mgean  Sea,  where  having  left  Marks 
of  his  Power,  he  returned  home  again  to 
reap  the  Fruits  of  his  Labours :  A  Tra¬ 
dition  which  might  have  been  preferved 
without  letting  up  a  College  at  Heliopolis 
for  that  Purpole. 

I  The  very  learned  Mr.  Dodwell  in  his 
li  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Phoenician  Hi- 
i«i \ftory  of  Sanchoniathon,  advances  a  No- 
vj[tion  which  may  help  to  give  a  very  pro¬ 
vable  Account  of  thole  vaft  Antiquities 
fj  of  the  Egyptians  pretended  to  by  Manet  ho. 

\  fHe  thinks  that  after  the  Hiftory  of  Mofes 
was  tranllated  into  Greeks  and  lo  made 
common  to  the  learned  Men  of  the  neigh- 
j  bouring  Nations,  that  they  endeavoured 
V  to  rival  them  by  pretended  Antiquities  of 
%heirown,  that  lo  they  might  not  leem 
311  to  come  behind  a  People,  who  till  then 
w  had  beenfo  oblcure.  This,  though  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  by  Mr.  Dodwell  to  San - 
fchoniathon  s  Hiftory,  leems  equally  forci- 
fljble  in  the  prelent  Controverfie :  For  Mar 
net  ho  dedicated  his  Hiftory  to  Ptolemee 
Philadelphia,  at  whole  Command  it  was 
jff  written,  and  wrote  it  about  the  Time  that 
( li  the  LXXII  Interpreters  tranllated  the 
jf  Pentateuch .  The  great  Intercourle  which 
{I  the  Egyptians  andlfraelites  formerly  had 
each  with  other,  made  up  a  confiderable 
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part  of  that  Book,  and  occafioned  its  be 
ing  the  more  taken  Notice  of  fo  that 
this  Hiftory  being  injurious  to  the  vain 
pretence!  of  that  People,  might  very  pro. 
bably  provoke  fome  that  were  jealous  for 
the  Honour  of  their  Nation,  and  Mint- 
tho  amongft  the  reft,  to  fet  up  an 1  Anti- 
Hiftory  to  that  of  Mofes j  and  to  dedi- 
cate  it  to  the  fame  Prince  who  employed 
the  Jews  to  tranflate  the  Pentateuch ,  and 
who  ordered  Manetho  himfelf  to  bring 
.  him  in  an  Account  of  the  Egyptian  An- 
'  tiquities ,  that  fo  any  Prejudices  which 
Ptolemee^  who  was  of  another  Nation 
himfelf,  might  entertain  againft  their 
Country,  might  be  effe&ually  removed. 

This  Notion  is  the  more  probable  in 
our  Cafe,  becaufe  it  equally  holds,  whe¬ 
ther  we  follow  Sir  John  Marjhams  Ac¬ 
counts,  who  has  made  the  Egyptian  An¬ 
tiquities  intelligible  ;  or  whether  they  are 
left  in  the  fame  Confufion  that  they  were 
in  before.  That  moft  Learned  Gentle¬ 
man  has  reduced  the  wild  Heap  of  Egy¬ 
ptian  Dynafties  into  as  narrow  a  Compafs 
as  the  Hiftory  of  Mof  es,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  Account,  by  the  help  of  a  Table 
of  the  Theban  Kings,  which  he  found  un¬ 
der  Eratojthenes* s  Name,  in  the  Chrono- 
graphy  or  Syncellm.  For,  by  that  Table 
he  i.  Diftinguilhed  the  Fabulous  and 
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|  Myltical  Part  of  the  Egyptian  Hiftory, 

I  from  that  which  feems  to  look  like  Mat* 
h  ter  of  Fad.  2.  He  reduced  the  Dyna- 
|  flies  into  Collateral  Families,  reigning  at 
ji  the  lame  time,  in  leveral  Parts  of  the 
I  Country ;  which,  as  lome  learned  Men 
L  law  before,  was  the  only  Way  to  make 
'  thole  Antiquities  confiftent  with'  them- 
J  lelves,  which  till  then  were  confufed  and 
I  ■  incoherent.  But  it  leems  evident  by  the 
“  Remains  that  we  have  of  Mamtho  in  Eu* 
t  febius,  and  by  the  Accounts  which  we 
jy  have  of  the  Egyptian  Hiftory  in  Jofephus*s 
, 1  Books  againft  Appien ,  and  in  the  Ancient 
*  Chriftian  Writers,  that  the  Egyptians  in 
MPtolemee  s  Time  did  not  intend  to  confine 
pri  themlel ves  within  the  Limits  let  by  Mofes, 
lolibut  relblved  to  go  many  Thouland  Years 
rjbt  beyond  them.  If  therefore  Eratofthenes* s 
f Table  be  genuine,  not  only  Manethos 
Authority  finks,  but  the  Pillars  from 
t(|j  whence  he  tranfcribed  his  Tables  of  the 
Kings  of  their  feveral  Dy nafties  are  Im- 
jpoftures,  fince  they  pretend  to  give  luc- 
Ueftive  Tables  of  vaft  Numbers  of  Kings 
reigning  in  feveral  Families,  for  many 
■  Ages  ;  which  ought  to  be  con  traded  in- 
L  t0  a  Period  of  Time,  not  much  exceeding 
J  Two  Thoufand  Years.  If  the  Table  of 
j  Errtoft hexes,  be  not  the  true  Rule  by 
which  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  are  to  be 
]  fquared, 
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fquared,  then  the  former  Prejudices  will 
return  in  full  force ;  and  one  cannot  va- 
lue  Tables,  and  Pillars,  and  Priejls%  that 
could  not  fix  the  Time  of  the  Erection  of 
the  Pyramids ,  and  the  Age  of  Sefbftris,  fo 
certainly,  as  that  when  Herodotus  was 
in  the  Country,  they  might  have  been 
able  to  inform  him  a  little  better  than 
they  did. 

This  long  Enquiry  into  the  Egyptian 
Hiftory  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  al¬ 
together  a  Digreflion  from  my  Subject, 
becaufs  it  weakens  the  Egyptians  Credit 
in  a  very  fenfible  Part :  For,  if  their  Ci¬ 
vil  Hiftory  is  proved  to  be  egregioufly  fa¬ 
bulous,  or  inconfiftent,  there  will  be  no 
great  Realbn  to  value  their  mighty  Boafts 
in  any  thing  elfe  ;  at  leaft,  not  to  believe 
them  upon  their  own  Words*  without 
other  Evidence. 

In  Mathematicksy  the  Egyptians  are,  of 
all  Hands,  allowed  to  have  laid  the  firft 
Foundations  :  The  Qaeftion  therefore  is, 
how  far  they  went.  Before  this  can  be 
anfwered  fatisfa&orily,  one  ought  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  Pythagoras  and  Thales , 
who  went  fo  far  to  get  Knowledge, 
would  not  have  learnt  all  that  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  could  teach  them  :  Or  whether  the 
Egyptians  would  willingly  impart  all  they 
knew.  The  former,  I  fiippofe,  no  Body 

queftionsl 
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-  { 

queftions :  For  the  latter,  we  are  to  di* 
ftinguiih  between  Things  that  are  con- 
\  cealed  but  of  Interelf,  and  between  bther 
|  things, which, for  the  ftmelntereH, are  ufiri- 
ii  ally  made  publick.  The  Secrets  of  the  Egy^ 
%  ptian  Theology  were  dot  proper  to  be  difi 
[\  covered,  becaufe  by  thofe  Myfteries  they 
kept  the  People  in  Hwei  The  Pkilofo ~ 
tifher’i  Stone  likewife,  if  they  had,  been 
4  Matters  of  it,  might,  for  Gain,  have  been 
concealed  :  And  Medicinal  Arcana  are  of 

j  *  ' 

Advantage  oftentimes  to  the  Pofleflors, 
chiefly  becaufe  they  are  Arcana .  Buf 
^Ah ft  railed  Mathematical  Theories ,  which 
sl  bring  Glory  to  the  Inventors  when  they 
.  are  communicated  to  thofe  that  can  relifh 
1  them,  arid  which  bring  no  Profit  when 
t;  they  are  locked  up,  are  riever  concealed 
From  fuch  as  fhew  a  Defire  to  learn  them  $’ 
provided  that  by  fuch  a  Difcovery  the  firfl 
Inventors  are  not  deprived  of  the  Glory 
'j:of  their  Inventions;  which  is  increafed 
reiby  publilhing,  if  they  have  before*  Hand 
5 .taken  Care  to  fecure  their  Right.  So 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that 
(when  Pythagoras  is  commended  for  no 
,t  famous  Invention  in  Geometry,  except 
i  the  47  th.  Propofition  of  the  Firft  Book  of 
|  Euclid^  that  he  brought  nothing  of  more 
I  Moment,  in  that  Way,  with  him,  out  of 
;  and  therefore,  either  the  further 
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Difcoveries  that  were  made  in  Geometry, 
were  made  by  the  Egyptians  afterwards  ,• 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  they  were 
Grecian  Superilruftures  upon  thole  Foun¬ 
dations.  Befides,  though  a  xVlan  travel 
led  intQ  Egypt,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from 
thence  that  he  learnt  ail  his  Knowledge 
there;  So  that  though  Archimedes^ 
Euclid  were  in  Egypt,  yet  they  might, 
for  all ,  that, '  have  been  inventors  them- 
fcly.es  of  thole  noble  Theorems  which  are 
in  their  Writings.  In  Archimedes's  Time 

a  H  O  i  &  f  * 


Greeks  lived  in  Alexandria ;  and  the 
Learning  of  Egypt  could  no  more  at  that 
time  be  attributed  to  the  old  Egyptians , 
than  the  Learning,  of  Archbifhop  rUfhtr) 
Sir  James  Ware ,  and  Mr.  Dodwell ,  can 
be  attributed  to  a  Succeffion  of  thofc  learn¬ 
ed  Irijh-mtn  who  were  fo  conliderable  in 
the  Saxon  Times 
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This  la  ft  Confideration  is  of  very  great 
Moment ;  for  few  of  the  Greeks ,  after 
Plato,  went  into  Egypt  purely  for  Know¬ 
ledge  :  and  though  Plato  brought  fcveral 
of  his  Notions  out  of  Egypt ,  which  he  \ 
interwove  into  his  Philosophy,  yet  the  \ 
Philofpphers  of  the  Alexandrian  School, 
who;  for  the  moll  part,  were  Platonifth 
ihew  by  their  Way  of  Writing,  and  by 
their  frequent  Citations  out  of  Plato s 
,  that  they  chofe  to  take  thofc 

Things 
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Thin  as  from  the  Grecians ,  which  one 

£3  .  .  .  •  «  «  •  «  1 


I  would  think  might  have  been  had  nearer 
jj  home,  if  they  had  been  of  the  Original 
.  Growth  of  the  Country.  The  moft  con- 
k  fiderable  Proportions  in  Euclid's  Elements 
J  were  attributed  to  the  Greeks ;  and  we 

ha vp  nrifhinor  rnnfefTedlv  EavPti/jn.  to  OD- 


0  had  there  been  any  Thing  confiderable, 


‘fe  would  moft  certainly  have  been  produ¬ 
ced,  or,  at  leaft,  hinted  at,  by  lome  of 


>  %ho(e  very  learned  Egyptians ,  or  rather 
®  la  ter  Greeks  born  in  Egypt ;  whofe  Wri-  >> 
I  Ejpngs  that  treat  of  the  Extent  of  the  Egy¬ 
ptian  Knowledge,  are  ftill  extant. 

)ik  Having  now  examined  the  Hifiory  and 
UQeometry  of  the  Egyptians ,  it  will  be  much 
lisafier  to  go  through  their  Pretences,  or 
rather  the  Pretences  of  their  Advocates* 
f^to  Superiority  in  other  Parts  of  Learning. 
^|The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  verified  the 
^Proverb,  That  he  that  has  but  one  Eye,  is  a 
,  Prince  among  thofe  that  have  none.  This 
was  Glory  enough  ;  for  it  is  always  very 
honourable  to  be  the  Firft,  where  the 
1  [Strife  is  concerning  Things  which  are 
0  worth  contending  for. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Natural  Fhilofophy ,  Medicine 
and  Alchemy  of  the  Ancient  Egy- 


ptians, 


THE  Egyptian  Natural  Philbfdfby 
and  Pbyfick  lhall  be  joined  toge- 
ther,  becaufe  there  is  lb  great  an  Affinity 
between  them,  that  true  Notions  in  ei¬ 
ther  Science  affift  the  other*  Their  Vhj* 
fick,  indeed,  was  very  famous  in  Homtt\ 
l  ime :  And  wonderful  Things  are  told 
of  Hermes ,  the  pretended  Father  of  the 
Chymical  Art.  But  one  ought  to  diftin* 
guifh  between  particular  Medicines,  how 
noble  foever,  and  general  Theories  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  due  Examination  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  thole  Bodies  from  whence  fuch 
Medicines  are  drawn,  and  of  the  Confti- 
tution  and  Fabrick  of  the  Bodies  of  the 
Patients  to  whom  they  are  to  be  applied, 
and  of  the  incidental  Circumftances  of 
Time  and  Place  ;  which  are  necelfary  to 
betaken  in  by  a  wife  Phyfician.  The 
Stories  of  the  Wt eft -Indian  Medicines  are 
many  of  them  very  aftonifhing ;  and  thofe 
Salvages  knew  perfectly  how  to  ufe  them, 
and  yet  they  were  never  efteemed  able 

Phy- 
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Pbyficians.  This  Inftance  is  applicable 
to  the  prefent  Queftion :  Galen  often  men¬ 
tions  Egyptian  Remedies  in  his  Treadles 
of  Mediants,  which  are  numerous  and 
large,  vet  be  leldom  mentions  any  of 
their  Hypothefes ,  from  which  only  a 
Man  can  judge  whether  the  Egyptians 
were  well-grounded  Phy  licians,  or  Empi- 
ricks.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
caufe  Galen  had  lived  long  at  Alexandria, 
and  commends  the  Induftry  of  the  Ale- 
,  x andrians  in  cultivating  Anatomy,  which 
is  fo  necelfary  a  Fart  of  a  Phyfician’s  Bu- 

finefs.  ) 

In  general  therefore  we  may  find,  that 

all  the  Egyptian  Notions  of  Phyfical  Mat¬ 
ters  were  built  upon  AJlrological  and  Ma¬ 
gical  Grounds :  Either  the  Influence  of  a 
particular  Planet,  or  of  fome  tutelar  Dae¬ 
mon  were  ftill  confidered.  Thefe  Foun¬ 
dations  are  precarious  and  impious,  and 
they  put  a  Stop  to  any  Increaie  of  real 
Knowledge,  which  might  be  made  upon 
other  Principles.  He  that  minds  the 
Pofition  of  the  Stars,  or  invokes  the  Aid 
of  a  Daemon  will  rarely  be  follicitous  to 
examine  nicely  into  the  Nature  of  his  Re¬ 
medies,  or  the  Conftitution  of  his  Patients, 
without  which  none  of  the  ancient  rational 
Phyficians  believed  that  any  Man  could 
arrive  at  a  perfeft  Knowledge  of  their 

I  i  '  Art. 
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-Art.  So  that  if  Hippocrates  learn’d  hi§ 


Skill  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  pretended,  the  £. 
gyptian  Phyficians  afterwards  took  a  very 
ftupid  Method  to  run  upon  imaginary 
Scents,  fofaras  even  to  lofe  the  Memory 
that  they  had  ever  purfued  more  rational 
Methods.  Thofe  that  would  be  further 
fatisfied  of  the  Truth  of  this  Matter  of 

mitkfS-  may  find  it  abundantly  proved  in 
gymomm  Qonringius's  Difcourfe  of  the  old  Ecypt'm 
vetere  %  Medicine  iky.  F 

Ilf  f 

comm  novii  i>ut  we  are  told,  that  there  was  a  par- 
Median  a.  ticuUr  fort  of  Phyfick ,  ufed  only  amongfl 

the  Egyptian  Priejls,  which  was  kept  fe- 
cret,  not  only  from  the  Greeks  that  came 
into  their  Country  for  Knowledge,  but 
from  the  Generality  of  the  Natives  them- 
feives;  wherein,  by  the  Help  of  the 
Grand  Elixir ,  they  could  do  almoft  any 
thing  but  reftore  Life  to  the  Dead.  This 
Elixir ,  which  was  a  Medicine  made  with 
|he  Phdofbphers  Stone,  was  a  Chymical 

Preparation :  And  if  we  may 
believe  Olaus  Borrichim  (i  j, 
the  Great  and  Learned  Ak 
vc cat e  of  the  i'hymical  and 
Adept  P hilofophers^  was  the 
Invention  of  Hermes 3  who  was 
contemporary  with  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  whofe 
Age  none  ever  yet  determined,  if  thefe 


(i)  De  Ortu  &  Pragreffk 
C hernia  ,  as  alfo  Heme - 
its ' JEgfitiorum  &  Che* 
micomm  !  fapientia  ab 
Hem.  Conringii  Animad- 
yerfionibus  vindicata. 


are  true,  there  is  no  Queftion  but 
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i  the  Egyptians  underftood  Nature,  at  leaft 
I  that  of  Metals,  in  a  very  high  Degree. 

1  'J’his  is  an  Application  of  Agents  to  Pa - 
I  fients  (£),  which,  if  made  good,  will  Op  Pa$ 
I  go  farther  than  any  Affertion  commonly 
'%  brought  to  prove  the  extent  of  Egyptian 
l\  Knowledge  :  And  therefore,  I  preliime, 

\  I  (hall  not  be  thought  tedious  if  I  enlarge 
ft  more  particularly  upon  this  Queftion, 
ft  than  t  have  done  upon  the  reft ;  especially 
fince  there  has  not  been,  that  I  know  of, 
ty  any  direct  Anfwer  ever  Pointed  to  Bor- 
ilj,  richiuSs  Book  upon  this  Argument,  which 
as|  he  wrote  again  ft  the  forememioned  Dif-  , 
|  courfe  of  Conringius. 
m  One  may  juftly  wonder  that  there 
J  fhould  have  been  fo  noble  an  Art  as  that 
i  of  turning  baler  Metals  into  Gold  and  Sil- 
'  j  ver  fo  long  in  theWorld,  and  yet  that  there 
*7  fhould  be  fo  very  little,  if  any  thing,  faid  . 
of  it  in  the  Writings  of  the  r  j-  '  /  " 

To  remove  this  Prejudice  therefore,  all 
ft  the  fabulous  Stories  of  the  Greeks  have, 
f  *  by  Men  of  fertile  Inventions,  been  given 
ft  out  to  be  dilguiled  Chymical  Arcana. 

\i  Jafons  Golden  Fleece ,  which  he  brought 
ill  from  Colchis  was  only  a  Receipt  to  make 
4  the  Philofophers  Stone ,  and  Medea  refto- 
tfj  red  her  Father-in-Law,  Mf  w>  to  hisYouth 
■  I  again  by  the  Grand  Elixir.  Borrichius  is 
l(  very  confident  that  the  Egyptian  Kings, 
jf  ,  '  I  4  ^ 

t  . 
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built  the  Pyramids  with  the  Trealures 

***"  _  _  —  *  i 


that  their  Furnaces  afforded  them,  fince  if 
there  were  fo  many  Thoufand  Talents  ex¬ 
pended  in  Leeks  and  Onions, as  Herodotus 
tells  us  there  were,  which  muft  needs 
fiave  been  an  inconfiderable  Sum  in  Com¬ 
panion  of  the  whole  Expence  of  the 
Work,  one  cannot  imagine  how  they 
could  have  railed  Money  enough  to  de¬ 
fray  the  Charge  of  the  Work  apy  other 
Way*  And  fince  Borrkhmsy  Jacobus 
T ollius  has  let  out  a  Book  called  Fortuity 
wherein  he  makes  moft  of  the  Old  My¬ 
thology  to  be  Chymical  Secrets. 

But  though  Borricbius  may  believe  that 
he  can  find  lome  obfcure  Hints  of  this 
Great  Jfork  in  the  Heathen  Mytholo- 
gifts,  and  in  lome  Icattered  V  erles  of  the 
Ancient  Poets,  which  according  to  him 
they  themlelves  did  not  fully  underhand 
when  they  wrote  them  ;  yet  this  is  cer- 
tain^  That  the  ancientefi:  Chymical  Wri¬ 
ters  now  extant,  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  fo  old  as  the  Age  of  Auguftus .  Cost * 
rwgius,  believes  ftiat  Zjfimus  Panofolita  is 
the  cldeft  Chy  mical  Author  that  we  have, 
whpnr|  he  lets  lower  than  ConBanttne  the. 
Great.  ,  That  perhaps  may  be  a  Miftake  j 
for  Bvrrtcbm/9  who  had  read  them  both 

| U'MS.  in  the  French  King’s  Library, 
VW  piaofible  Arguments  to  prove 

,  :  “  ■  ;  ..  ;■  :  l  ^  that 
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that  Olympiodorus,  who  wrote  Commen¬ 
taries  upon  fome  of  the  Chymical  Dif- 
courfes  of  Zjfimw,  was  1 50  Years  older 
than  G  on  famine,  becaufe  he  mentions  the 
Alexandrian  Library  in  the  Temple  of 
SeraptSy  as  a£hialiy  in  being,  which  in 
Ammianm  MarcedinuAs  Time,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Julian  the  Apoftate, 
was  only  talked  of,  as  a  thing  deftroyed 
long  before.  I  don’t  mean  that  which  was 
burnt  in  Julius  CafaAs  Time,  but  one  afe 
terwards  ere&ed  out  of  the  Mattered  Re¬ 
mains  that  were  laved  from  that  great 
Conflagration,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  under  the  Name  of  Ptolemee* s 
Library  at  Alexandria.  If  this  Zgfimus 
is  the  fame  whom  Galen  mentions,  for! 
a  Remedy  for  fore  Eyes,  in  his  4th.  Book 
of  Topical  Medicines ,  then  both  he  and 
Olympiodorus  might  have  been  confidera- 
bly  older ;  and  yet  have  lived  fince  our 
Biefled  Saviour’s  Time.  However, be  their 
Age  what  it  will,  they  wrote  to  them- 
felves,  and  their  Art  was  as  little  known 
afterwards  as  it  was  before ;  Julius  Fir- 
micus  is  the  Firft  Author  that  has  mentio¬ 
ned  either  by  Name,  or  by  an 

undiiputed  Circumlocution  ;  and  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  Book  of  ABrology  to  Conftantine 
the  Great.  Manilim  indeed  (who  is  fiip- 
poled  to  have  lived  in  Auguftus> s  Time) 
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in  the  4th.  Book  of  his  Ajlronmicon , 
where  he  gives  an  Account  of  thofe  that 

are  born  under  Capricorn, has  thefe  Words, 

/  *  ■  "  '  .  • 

fcrutari  cm  a  met  alia, 
Depojitas  &  opes ,  terr<eq;  exuere  venas, 
Materiemq;  mami  cert  a  duplicarier  arte : 

'  -  ‘  >  i  *  ' 4 

which  laft  Verfe  feems  to  be  a  Deferip* 
tion  of  Alchemy :  But  befides  that,  the 
Verfe  is  lufpe&ed  to  be  fpurious ;  even 
the  Age  of  Manillas  himfelf  is  not  with¬ 
out  Controverfie ;  feme  making  him  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  Younger  Theodofius , 
and  con  frequently  later  than  Fir  micas  him- 
felf.  We  may  expeft  to  have  this  Que- 
flion  determined,  when  my  moft  Learned 
Friend  Mr.  Bentley  (hall  oblige  the  World 
with  his  Cenjures  and  Emendations  of  that 
Elegant  Poet. 

But  if  thefe  Grecian  Chymifts  have  the 
utmoft  Antiquity  allowed  them  that  Bor- 
richius  defires,  it  will  fignifie  little  to  de¬ 
duce  their  Art  from  Hermes ,  fince  Men 
might  pretend  that  their  Art  ^yas  derived 
from  him  in  Xoftmus* sDays,  and  yet  come 
many  Thoufand  Years  fhort  of  if,  if  we 
follow  the  Accounts  of  Manet  ho.  Where¬ 
fore,  though  this  is  but  a  negative  Argu¬ 
ment,  yet  it  feems  to  be  unanfwerable, 

becaufe  if  there  had  been  fuch  an  Art, 
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fome  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  who 
were  fuccettively  Matters  of  would 
have  mentioned  it  at  leaft,  before  Z$fi- 
rms's  Time,  Such  a  Notice  whether 
with  Approbation,  or  Contempt, had  been 
fufficient  to  afeertain  the  Reality  of  fuch 
a  Tradition.  Tacitus  ( l)  tells  us  that  Nero  CO 
fent  into  Africa  to  fi nd  fome  Gold, that  was  1  * 
pretended  to  be  hid  under  Ground  :  This 
would  have  been  an  excellent  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  him  to  have  examined  into  this 
Tradition,  or  to  have  punifhed  thofe,  who 
either  falfly  pretended  to  an  Art  which 
they  had  not,  or  would  not  difeover  the 
true  Secret ;  which  in  his  Opinion  would 
have  been  equally  criminal ;  and  had 
Nero  done  it,  Pliny  would  have  told  us 
of  it,  who  was  very  inquifitive  to  collect 
all  the  Stories  he  could  find  of  every  thing 
that  he  treats  about,  whereof  Gold  (m)  q  Nat. 
is  one  that  is  not  flightly  patted  over ;  and  Hift.  Lib. 
befides,  he  never  omits  a  Story  becaule 
it  appears  ftrange,  and  incredible,  if  we  3,  4. 
may  judge  of  what  he  has  left  out,  by 
what  he  has  put  in,  but  often  ranges  the 
wonderful  Qualities  of  natural  Bodies 
under  diftind  Heads,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  oblerved. 

To  evade  the  Force  of  this  Argument, 
Borriehius  (n)  fays  that  the  Egyptians  0*)Herm 
were  afraid  of  their  Conquerours,  and  lo  §ypt’  - 

induftrioufly 

-  V  & 
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induftrioufiy  concealed  rheir  Art.  But 
there  is  a  wide  Difference  between  con¬ 
cealing  the  Rules  and  Precepts  of  an  Art, 
and  concealing  the  Memory  that  ever 
there  was  fuch  an  Art.  IF  it  was  ever 

'  <■  «■  ^  t 

known  before  the  Pe'fnn  Conqueft,  as 
by  his  Account  of  the  Ere£Kon  of  the 
Pyramids,  which  were  built  many  Ages 
before  Camhfes7 s  l  ime,  it  is  plain  he 
believes  it  was,  though  we  fhould  allow 
it  to  have  been  in  few  Hands,  it  is  not 
credible  that  this  Art  of  making  Gold 
fhould  never  have  been  pretended  to  be¬ 
fore  Diockfia&s  Time,  who  is  reported 
by  Suidas  to  have  burnt  great  Numbers 
of  Chymical  Book,  which  gave  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Procefs.  Whereas  after- 
wards,  ever  now  and  then,  Footfteps 
of  cheating  Alckemijls  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Greek  Hiftorians.  It  was  not  pot 
iible  to  pretend  to  greater  Secrecy  in  the 
Manner  of  their  Operations,  than  is  now 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Writings  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Adept  Philofophers  (as  they  call 
themfel ves. )  And  yet  thefe  Men,  who 
will  not  reveal  their  Procefs,  would  think 
themfelves  affronted,  if  any  Man  fhould 
queition  the  real  Exiftence  of  their  Art. 

But  the  Hypothefis  of  thofewho  find 
Chymical  Secrets  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
the  reit  of  the  ancient  Poets,  is  liable  to 
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feveral  Exceptions  taken  Notice  of  neither 
by  Conringius  nor  Borrichius * 

i.  They  fay  that  when  Jafon  heard  that 
the  King  of  Colchis  had  a  Book  writ  upon 
a  RamVskitt,  wherein  was  the  Procefs  of 
the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  he  went  with 
the  Argonauts  to  fetch  it.  Here  it  may 
be  objected,  1 0  That  it  is  not  likely  that 
Sefoflris ,  who  conquered  Colchis ,  would 
ever  futfer  the  Egyptian  Priefts  to  reVeal 
fuch  a  Secret  to  that  conquered  People. 
Diode  ft  an  according  to  them  burnt  all  the 
Chymieal  Books  that  he  could  find  in 
Egypt,  that  the  Egyptians  might  not  re¬ 
bel,  when  they  were  deprived  of  that 
Fund,  which  fupported  their  Wars.  And 
Borrichius  fuppofes  that  the  Egyptian 
Priefts  uled  this  Art  chiefly  to  fuppiy  the 
Expences  of  their  Kings.  2.  How  came 
Jafon  and  the  Argonauts  not  to  grow 
richer  by  this  Fleece  ?  It  cannot  be  preten¬ 
ded  that  it  was  concealed  from  them,  be- 
caufe  it  was  like  the  Books  of  the  Modern 
Adepti,  written  in  fo  obfcure  a  Stile,  that 
it  was  unintelligible  for  want  of  a  Ma¬ 
tter  ;  fince  Medea  was  with  Jafon,  who 
had  the  Secret,  what  or  how  great  fbe- 
ver  it  was.  Since  the  Grecians  were 
not  tied  to  Secrecy,  how  came  their  Tra¬ 
ditions  to  be  fo  obtcure,  that  thofe  Paf 
Pages  in  Apollonius  Rhodius’s  Argonauticks 

which 
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which  are  fuppofed  to  be  meant  of  the 
Grand  Elixir,  were  never  applied  to  a 
Chymical  Senle,  till  the  Writings  of  8y- 
nefms,  Zoftmus,  and  the  other  old  Grecian 
Chymifts  appeared  ?  Efpecially  fince,  4. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  himfelf  was  an  Alexan¬ 
drian  Greek ,  born  in  Egypt,  and  fb  could 
eafily  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  that  Country,  which  he,  origi¬ 
nally  of  another  Nation,  was  under  no 
Obligation  to  conceal. 

2.  The  Chymifls,  1 1  .  ^&s 

for  them,  own  Democrituses  Books  to  be 
genuine,  upon  the  Credit  of  Zgftmus  who 
quotes  them :  If  they  are,  this  pretended 
Secrecy  falls  to  the  Ground :  For  Demo¬ 
critus  affirms,  That  he  learnt  his  Art 
from  Oftanes  a  Mede,  who  was  lent  by 
the  Kings  of  Perfta  into  Egypt,  as  Go- 
vernour  of  the  Egyptian  Priefts.  Thefl 
the  Secret  was  divulged  to  fome  of  the 
Conquerours  of  their  Country.  If  fo, 
why  no  more  Tradition  of  it?  If  not  the 
Procefs  it  feif,  yet  at  leaft  the  Memory 
that  once  there  was  fueh  a  Procefs? 
Which  would  have  been  enough  for  this 
Purpofe.  The  fame  Queftion  may  be 
asked  of  Democritus,  to  whom  Oftanes 
revealed  it.  This  will  weaken  Zoftmus’s 
Credit  as  an  Antiquary,  upon  whofe  Af- 
fertion  mofl  of  this  pretended  Antiquity 
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is  founded.  Since  at  the  fame  Time 
that  he  obje&s  the  Secrecy  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Priefts,  as  a  Reafon  why  the 
Memory  of  this  Art  was  fo  little  known, 
he  owns  himftlf  obliged  to  a  Greek,  who 
had  it  from  the  Egyptians  at  Second 
HandL  vi* 


But  how  will  thefe  Pretenders  to  re¬ 
mote  Antiquity,  who  tell  us,7 that  Mofes^ 
by  his  Skill  in  Chymiiiry,  ground  the 
Golden  Calf  to  Powder,  reconcile  a  Pafc 
fage  in  Theophraftus  to  their  Pretenfions  ? 

He,  {peaking  of  Quickfilver  (o)9  fays  that  C  ° 
the  Art  of  extracting  it  from  Cinnabar  ^ 
was  not  known  till  90  Years  before  his 
Time,  when  it  was  firft  found  out  by 
C  alii  as  an  Athenian.  Can  we  think  that 
the  Egyptians  could  hinder  thefe  inqui- 
fitive  Grecians ,  who  ft  a  id  fb  long  in  their 
Country,  from  knowing  that  there  was 
fuch  a  Metal  as  Mercury  ?  Or  could  thefe 
Egyptians  make  Gold  without  it  ?  if  they 
could,  they  might  reafenably  fuppofe  that 
the  Ifraelites  could  make  Brick  without 
Straw,  fince  they  could  make  Gold  and 
Silver  without  that, which  Modern  Jdepti 
aift  rm  to  be  the  Seed  of  all  Metals.  Theo- 
phraftus’s  Words  are  too  general,  to  ad* 
mit  of  an  Objection,  as  if  he  believed 
that  Cal  lias's  Invention  ought  to  be  li¬ 
mited  to  his  own  Country.  This,  join’d 
\  ■  to 
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to  the  great  Silence  of  the  Ancients,  e- 
fpecially  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus , 
who  dwell  lo  long  upori  the  Egyptian 
Arts  arid  Learning,  concerning  moll  of 
the  wonderful  Phanomem  of  that  extra¬ 
vagant  Metal,  plainly  Ihews  that  there 
were  no  Traditions  of  fuch  mighty  things 
to  be  done  by  it,  as  the  AlchemiJP s  Books 
are  frill  of.  Borrichius  therefore  recurrs 
to  his  old  Subterfuge,  Egyptian  Secrecy, 
and  finds  lome  doubtful  at  lead,  if  not 
fabulous,  Stories  of  Dddalus,  and  Icarus, 
and  the  Poetical  Age,  which  he  oppofes 
to  the  pofitive  Teftimony  of  Theophra • 
ftus.  Perhaps  this  may  bethought  to  be 
begging  the  Quell  ion,  fince  fome  who 
have  written  of  the  Philofophers  Stone, 
have  taught  that  their  Mercury  has  no  Af¬ 
finity  with  common  Mercury Which  has 
led  many  Perlons  to  try  fevefal  extrava¬ 
gant  Procefies  to  find  it  out.  But  Eire- 
n&m  Phildethesy  who  is  look’d  upon  as 
one  of  the  cleared  Writers  that  has  ever 
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written  upon  this  Subject ;  lays  exprels- 
GO  Enar-  ly  that  (p  )  Natural  Mercury  Philofopht •  N 

librium  PrePared  «  the  Philofophical  Menjlffi *  F 
Gebri  Me-  um ,  and  the  dijfolvent  Mercury.  !; 

After  fo  long  an  Enquiry  into  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  this  Art  of  tranfmuting  Metals, 
it  will  be  asked  perhaps,  what  may  be 
thought  of  the  Art  it  felf.  I  mud  needs  1 
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\  fay,  f  cannot  tell  what  Judgment  to  make 
£  of  it :  The  Pretences  to  Infpiration,  and 
!  that  Enthufiaftick  Cant ,  which  run 
}  through  the  Writings  of  almoft.  all  the 
J  jilchemifis ,  feem  fb  like  Iitipofture,  that 
Jjone  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  it 
J  was  only  a  Defign  carried  on  from  Age 
™td  Age,  to  delude  Mankind :  and  it  is 
'  not  ealy  to  imagine  why  God  Ihould  hear 

*  the'  Prayers  of  thofe  that  delire  to  be  rich. 
%f,  as  they  pretend,"  it  was  Zeal  for  the 
^good  of  Mankind  that  made  them  take 

*  fuch  Pains  to  find  out  fuch  noble  Medi- 
fcines  as  Ihould  free  Men  from  the  molt 
tiobftinate  Difeafes  to  which  oUr  Natures 

re  fubje£t,  why  do  they  not  commu¬ 
nicate  them,  and  leave  the  Pfocefs  inf 
Writing  plainly  to  Poilerity,  if  they  are 
jafraid  of  Danger  for  themfelves:  Con¬ 
cern  for  the  Welfare  of  Mankind  and  af- 
|Fe£fced  Secrecy,  feem  here  inconfiftent 
f^hings :  Men  of  fuch  mortified  Tem¬ 
pers,  and  publick  Spirits  ought  not  to 
be  concerned,  though  Gold  or  Silver  Were 
;  t]made  as  common  as  Lead,  or  Tin,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Elixir  Which  fh'ould  re- 
Smove  ail  Difeafes  were  once  known  * 
Though  thefe  are  reafonable  Prejudi- 
t ces  againfl:  the  Belief  of  the  Truth  of 
if  this  Operation,  yet  one  can  hardly  tell 
if  how  to  contradict  a  Tradition  fo  general^ 
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(q)  Vide  Bonichiumde 
Ortu  4$  Progreffu  Che- 
mi <*,  <&  Morhofii  Epijio- 
lam  de  tranfmutatione 
MetaUontm  ad  Joelem 
Langehttum. 
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and  fo  very  wdl  attefted  ( q). 
So  many  Men,methinks,  could 
•  not  have  cheated  the  World 
fuccelsfully  fo  long,  if  fome 
had  not  been  fincere :  And,  to 
ufe  a  Proverb  in  their  own 
Way,/#  much Smoak could  fcarce  have  lajled 
fo  long  without  fome  fire.  Till  the  femi- 
nal  Principles  from  which  Metals  are 
compounded,  are  perfe&ly  known,  the 
Poflibility  of  the  Operation  cannot  be  dif- 
proved :  Which  Principles,  as  all  other 
real  Eflences  of  things,  are  concealed 
from  us.  But  as  a  wife  Man  cannot, 
perhaps,  without  Ralhnefs  disbelieve 
what  is  fo  confidently  alferted,  fo  he  ought 
not  to  fpend  much  Time  and  Coft,  about 
trying  whether  it  will  fucceed,  till  fome 
of  the  Adept  fhati  be  fo  kind  as  to  give 
him  the  Receipt. 

By  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident, 
what  Opinion  one  ought  to  have  of  the 
Chymical  Skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  t 
Though  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  Art 
owes  its  Original  to  them,  from  whom  it 
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^  Anatomy^  and  fo  pals  on.  Gellws  (r)  CO.  No^ 
and  Microhms  (f)  obferve ;  the  one  from  xlapaV. 
Appion,  who  wrote  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  (q  Sacur„ 
other  from  the  Egyptian  Prielis  themfelves,  nai.  1. 7. 
that  there  is  a  particular  Nerve  that  goes  cap‘ 1 % 
from  the  Heart  to  the  little  Finger  of  the 
Left-Hand,  for  which  Reafon  they  al¬ 
ways  wore  Rings  upon  that  Finger  •  and 
the  Priefts  dipped  that  Finger  in  their  per¬ 
fumed  Ointments ;  this  being  ridiculed 
by  Conringius,  Borricbius  (t)  allures  us  (t)  Hermj 
that  he  always  found  fbmething  to  coun-  ggjjj 
tenance  this  Obfervation  upon  cutting 
of  his  Nails  to  the  quick :  Pliny  in  the 
37 th.  Chapter  of  the  nth.  Book  of  his 
Natural  Hiftory ,  and  Cenforinus  in  the 
1  jth.  Chapter  of  his  little  Book  De  Die 
Nataliy  give  this  following  Reafon  from 
Dioji 'corides  the  Aftrologer,  why  a  Man 
Cannot  live  above  a  Hundred  Years,  be- 
caule  the  Alexandrian  Embalmers  obler- 
ted  a  conlfant  Increale  and  Diminution 
of  Weight  of  the  Hearts  of  thole  found 
Periods  whom  they  opened, whereby  they 
judged  of  their  Age!  They  found  that 
the  Hearts  of  Infants  of  a  Year  old  weigh* 
ed  two  Drachms,  and  this  Weight  en~ 
created  Annually  by  two  Drachms  every 
Year  till  Men  came  to  the  Age  of  Fifty 
Years :  At  which  Time  they  as  gradually 
decreafed  till  they  came  to  an  Hundred, 
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when,  for  want  of  a  Heart,  they  mu  ft  ne± 
ceflarily  die. 

To  thefe  two  Inftances  of  the  Critical- 
fiefs  of  Egyptian  Anatomy  I  flball  add  one  of 
their  Curio  fit  ies  in  Natural  Enquiries ;  and 
that  is,  their  Knowledge  of  the  Caufe  of  the 
Annual  Overflowing  of  the  Nile.  This, 
which  was  the  conftant  Wonder  of  the 
Old  World,  was  a  Phenomenon  {eldom 
over-looked  by  the  Greek  Philofbphers ; 
Seven  of  whole  Opinions  are  reckoned 
up  by  Plutarch ,  in  the  Firft  Chapter  of 
the  Fourth  Book  of  his  Opinions  of  the 
Philofophers .  If  Guriolity  generally  at* 
tends  a  Delire  of  Knowledge,  and  grows 
along  with  it,  then  the  Egyptian  Friefts 
were  inexcufably  negligent,  that  they  did 
not  know  that  the  fwelling  of  the  Nik 
proceeded  from  the  Rains  that  fell  in 
Ethiopia, ,  which  railing  the  River  at  cer* 
tain  Seafons,  made  that  overflowing  of  the 
Flats  of  Egypt .  One  would  think  that 
in  Sefoftris* s  Time  the  Egyptian  Priefts 
had  Accels  enough  into  Ethiopia ;  and 
whoever  had  once  been  in  that  Coun¬ 
try  could  have  relblved 
without  any  Philolophy. 
indeed  in  Plato  s  Time, 

Priefts  told  it  to  Eudoxus ;  but  Thales ,  De¬ 
mocritus ,  and  Herodotus ,  v/ho  had  all  en¬ 
quired  of  the  Egyptians ,  give  fuch  un¬ 
couth 
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couth  Reafons,  as  (hew  that  they  only 
{poke  by  gueft.  Thales  thinks  that  the 
Etefian  Winds  blew  at  that  Time  of  the 
Year  againft  the  Mouths  of  the  River,  fb 
that  the  frefh  Water  finding  no  Venr, 
was  beaten  back  upon  the  Land.  De¬ 
mocritus  iuppofes  that  the  Northern 
Snows  being  melted  by  the  Summer 
Heats,  are  drawn  up  in  Vapours  into  the 
Air,  which  Vapours  circulating  towards 
the  South,  are  by  the  Coldneft  of  the 
Etefian  Winds  condenled  into  Raid,  by 
which  the  Nile  is  railed.  Herodotus  thinks 
that  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water  comes 
from  the  Fountains  in  Summer  and  W  in¬ 
ter,  only  in  Summer  there  are  greater 
Quantities  of  Water  drawn  up  by  the  Sun, 
and  in  Winter  lefs,  and  fo  by  Confequence 
all  that  Time  it  overflowed.  Democritus7 s 
Opinion  of  the  Phenomenon  leems  not 
amift,  though  his  Hypothefis  of  the  Caule 
of  it  is  wrong  in  all  Probability  :  Yet  it 
is  plain,  That  Plutarch  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  the  lame  with  that  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Priefts  gave  to  Eudoxus ,  which  is 
the  only  true  one,  hecaufe  he  lets  them 
both  down  apart.  The  Caufe  of  this 
wonderful  Phenomenon  could  not  be  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  Secret ;  no  Honour  could 
be  got  by  concealing  a  thing,  the  pre¬ 
tended  Ignorance  whereof  was  rather  a 
’■  K  X  Di  [grace. 
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e.  Thofe  Egyptian  Priefts,  whofe 
Bufinefs  it  was  to  gather  Knowledge, 
muft  have  bad  an  extraordinary  Love  for 
a  fedentary  Life,  or  have  been  averfe  to 
inform  themfelves  from  others,  more  than 
the  reft  of  Mankind,  who  would  not  be 
at  the  Pains  either  to  learn  what  Sefo- 
ftris* s  Soldiers  could  have  told  them,  or 
to  go  about  T wo  Hundred  Miles  South- 
ward  to  fearch  for  that,  which  they  muft 
certainly  have  often  reafoned  about ,  if  they 
were  fuch  Philofbphers  as  they  pretended 

to  be. 

•»  .•  / 

Nay,  by  the  Curiofity  of  the  Greek 
we  are  fore  they  did  reafon  about  it ;  they 

it  as  much  a  Wonder  as  we  cao 
do  now  :  Rather  more,  becaufe  they 
knew  of  no  Other  Rivers,  that  overflow 
at  periodical  Seafons  like  it,  as  fome  are 
now  known  to  do  in  the  E  aft -Indies. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter,  after  a  par- 
ricular  Search  into  the  whole  Extent  of 
Egyptian  Learning,  there  feems  to  be  no 
Realbn  to  give  the  Egyptians  the  Pre- 
eminence  in  point  of  Knowledge  above 
all  Mankind.  However,  confidering  the 
great  Labour  which  is  requifite  to  form 
the  Fir  ft  Notions  of  any  part  of  Lear¬ 
ning,  they  deferve  great  Applaufe  for 
what  they  difcovered,  and  ought  to  have 

proportionable  Grains  of  Allowance  for 

:  V  V"  -  ,  *  what 
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what  they  left  unfinilhed  :  So  that  when 
the  Holy  Scriptures  00  allure  us  that (u)  a«, 
jrfofes  was  skilled  in  all  the  Learning  oi  Yil*  a2° 
the  Egyptians  9  they  give  him  the  greateft 
Chara&er  for  humane  Knowledge  that 
could  then  be  given  to  any  Man.  The 
Egyptian  Performances  in  Architefture 
were  very  wonderful,  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  which  Hadrian  the  Emperour  gives 
them,  that  they  found  Employments  for 
all  Sorts  of  Perlons,  the  Blind,  the  Lame, 
the  Gouty,  as  well  as  the  ftrong  and 
healthy,  fhews  that  it  was  natural  to  the 
Egyptians  to  be  always  bulled  about 
fomething  ufeful.  The  Art  of  Brewing 
Mault-drinks  was  very  anciently  afcri- 
bed  00  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  firft  In-  gOfgJ; 
ventors,  for  which  thefe  Northern  -N  a-  lumeiia, 
tions  are  not  a  little  beholding  to  them.  Lib.  x. 
Their  Laws  have,  by  thofe  who  have 
taken  the  greateft  Pains  ( x)  to  deftroy  the  ringius  in 
Reputation  of  their  Learning  in  other  Medians 
things,  been  acknowledged  to  be  very 
wile,  and  worth  going  fo  far  as  Pytha¬ 
goras  Solon  and  Lycurgm  did  to  fetch 
them.  So  that  if  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  had 
extolled  their  Learning  with  any  other 
Defign  than  that  of  dilparaging  the 
Knowledge  of  the  prelent  Age,  there 
would  have  been  no  Realon  to  oppole 
his  Aflertions. 
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H  E  Chaldeans  and  the  Arabs  are 
A  the  People  that  lie  next  in  Sir  WiU 
Uam  Temple's  Road.  We  may  pronounce 
with  fome  Certainty,  i.  That  the  Ch^ 
dean  Aflronomy  could  not  be  very  va¬ 
luable,  fince,  as  we  know  from  Vitm* 
vwsy  and  others,  they  had  not  dilcover* 
ed  that  the  Moon  is  an  Opake  Body, 
Whether  their  Agronomical  Qbfervatioiis 
Were  older  than  their  Monarchy,'  is  uni 
certain  :  If  they  were  not,  then  in  Ale* 
zander  the  great's  Time  they  could  not 
challenge  an  Antiquity  of  above  Five  or 
Six  Hundred  Years.  I  mention  Alexrn* 
defj  becaufe  he  is  laid  to  have  fent  vaft 
Numbers  of  Oblervations  from  Bahlon 
to  his  Mailer  Ariftotk.  The  Wjritn 
Monarchy,  of  which  the  Chaldean  might 
not  improperly  be  called  a  Branch,  pro 


o  ~  an  a  oemiramu. 

W.  once  mentioned  by 
m  William  Temple,  in  thefe  Effays ,  for 

and  her  Skill  imQarden- 
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ing ;  but  thefe  Accounts  are,  very  pro¬ 
bably,  fabulous,  for  the  following  Rea- 
Ions.  ;  * 

Till  the  Time  of  Tiglath-Pilefer  and 
Pul,  we  hear  no  News  of  any  Affyrian 
Monarchs  in  the  JewiJh  Hiftory.  In  Am- 
raphePs  Time,  Who  was  overthrown  by 
Abraham  and  his  Family,  in  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  the  Kings  of  Chaldea  feem  to  have 
been  no  other  than  thofeof  Canaan ,  Cap¬ 
tains  of  Hords ,  or  Heads  of  Clans :  And 
Amraphel  was  Tributary  to  Chedorlaomer 
King  of  Elam ,  whole  Kingdom  lay  to  the 
Eaft  of  Babylon ,  beyond  the  River  Tigris, 
Chujhan  Rijbathaim  King  of  Mefopotamia , 
who  was  overthrown  fome  Ages  after  by 
Othoniel,  the  Ifraelitifb  Judge,  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  a  mighty  Prince :  It 
jnay  be  (aid,  indeed,  that  he  was  Gene¬ 
ral  to  feme  Ajjyrian  Monarch  ;  but  that 
is  begging  the  Queftion,  fince  there  is  no? 
thing  which  can  favour  fuch  an  AfTertion 
in  the  Book  of  Judges . 

<  But  when  the  AJJyrians  and  Babylonians 
come  once  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Jewijh 
Hiftory,  they  occurr  in  almoft  every  Page 
of  the  Old  Teft ament.  There  are  fre¬ 
quent  Accounts  of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pilefer j 
Shalmanezer ,  Sennacherib ,  Efar-h addon, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-merodach,  Beljhaz - 
z>*r;  and  who  not  ?  But  thefe  Kings  lived 
--  i ,  ~  *  within 
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within  a  narrow  Compafs  of  Time  ;  the 
oldeft  of  them  but  a  few  Ages  before  Cy¬ 
rus.  This  would  not  fuit  with  that  pro¬ 
digious  Antiquity  which  they  challenged 
to  themfelves.  The  Truth  is,  Herodotus , 
who  knew  nothing  of  it,  being  filent, 
Ctefias  draws  up  a  new  Scheme  of  Hifto- 
f y,  much  more  pompous ;  and  from  him, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  from  Berofus ,  who 
Was  Contemporary  with  Manet  bo ,  and 
fee  ms  to  have  carried  on  the  fame  Defign 
for  Chaldea ,  which  Manet  ho  undertook 
for  Egypt,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Pompsius 
TroguS)  Eufebius ,  Symellus9  and  all  the 
Ancients  that  take  notice  of  the  Jjfyrian 
Hiftory,  have  afterwards  copied.  1 

Ctefias  knew  he  fhould  be  ftraitned  to 
find  Employment  for  fo  many  Kings  for 
Thirteen  Hundred  Years ;  and  fo  he  fays, 
they  did  little  memorable  after  Semin* 
mu  s  Time.  Sir  Willi  am  Temple  employs 
them  in  Gardening:  As  if  it  were  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  great  Empire  could  lie  ftill 
for  above  a  Thoufand  Years ;  or  that  no 
Popular  Generals  fhould  wrefl;  the  Reins 
out  of  the  Hands  of  fuch  drowz1 
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but  fome  Fifty  five  Years.  The  healthieft 
Race  that  ever  was  heard  of ;  of  whom, 
in  Thirteen  Hundred  Years,  not  one  died 
an  untimely  Death.  If  any  Thing  can 
be  fhowed  like  this  in  any  other  Hiftory, 
Sacred  or  Profane,  it  will  be  eafie  to  be¬ 
lieve  whatfbever  is  afferted  upon  this 


yp  If  therefore  the  Chaldean  Learning  was 
no  older  than  their  Monarchy,  it  was  of 
no  great  Standing,  if  compared  with  the 
Egyptian.  The  Account  of  Nebuchad « 
&ezzar*s  Dream,  in  the  2d.  Chapter  of 
■ Daniel ,  fhews  the  Chaldean  Magick  to 
Hhave  been  downright  Knavery ;  fince  Ne- 
buchadnezzar  might  reafbnably  expert 
that  thofe  fhould  tell  him  what  his  Dream 
was,  who  pretended  to  interpret  it  when 
folk  was  told  them ;  both  equally  requiring 
:ria  fuper-natural  Afliftance :  Yet  there  lay 
their  chiefeft  Strength ;  or,  at  leaft,  they 
laid  fo :  Their  other  Learning  is  all  loft, 
|p However,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it 
([j.  was  ever  very  great,  that  confiders  how 
a  little  there  remains  of  real  Value,  that  was 
learnt  from  the  Chaldeans .  The  Hiftory 
of  Learning  is  not  fo  lamely  conveyed  to 
us,  but  fo  much  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  efcaped  the  general  Ship- wrack,  as 
that,  by  what  was  faved,  we  might  have 

been  able  to  guefs  at  what  was  loft. 
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If  the  Learning  of  thefe  Ancient  Chat 


deans  came  as  near  that  of  the  Arabs  as 
their  Countries  did,  one  may  give  a  very 
good  Judgment  of  its  Extent.  Sir  Wih 
Ham  Temple  obferves,  that  Countries  lit¬ 
tle  expofed  to  Invafions,  preferve  Know¬ 
ledge  better  than  others  that  are  perpe¬ 
tually  harrafled  by  a  Foreign  Enemy,* 
and  by  Confequenee,  what  foe  ver  Learn¬ 
ing  the  Arabs  had,  they  kept  \  unlefs  we 
ihould  fuppofe  that  they  loft  it  through 
Carelefhefs.  W e  never  read  of  any  Cob- 
quefts  that  pierced  into  the  Heart  of  Ara¬ 
bia  the  Happy ,  Mahomet* s  Country,  be¬ 
fore  the  Beginning  of  the  Saracen  Empire. 
It  is  very  ftrange  therefore,  if,  in  its  Faf- 
fage  through  this  noble  Country,  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  fprightly,  ingenious  People, 
Learning,  like  Quick-Silver,  fhould  run 
through,  and  leave  fo  few  of  its  Influen¬ 
ces  behind  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ards 


it 


were  not  a  learned  People  when  they 
over-fpread  Afia  :  So  that  when  after¬ 
wards  they  tranflated  the  Grecian  Learn-*  ' 
ing  into  their  own  Language,  they  had  ? 
very  little  of  their  own,  which  was  not  k 
taken  from  thofo  Fountains.  Jheir  A- 
ft tommy  and  Aft ro logy  was  taken  from 
Ptolemee ,  their  Philo/ ophy  from  Ariftotle , 
their  Me  dicks  from  Galen ;  and  fo  on. 
Jriftotfe  and  Euclid  were  firft  tranflated 

into 
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into  Lathy  from  Ar thick  Copies;  and 
thofe  Barbarous  Tranflations  were  the 
only  Elements  upon  which  the  Weftern 
School-men  and  Mathematicians  built.  If 
they  learnt  any  thing  confiderable  elfe- 
where,  it  might  be  Chymipry  and  Alche - 
my  from  the  Egyptians  ;  unlefs  we  fhould 


1 1  lay  that  they  tranflated  Synefius,  or  Zsfi- 
mas,  or  lome  other  Grecian  Chymifts. 


Hence  it  follows*  that  the  Arabs  bor- 
W  rowed  the  greateft  part,  atleaft,  of  their 
Knowledge  from  the  Greeks,  though  they 
had  much  greater  Advantages  of  Com¬ 
municating  with  the  more  Eaftern  Parts 
dffj; ;of  the  World,  than  either  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
ll  mans  ever  had.  They  could  have  ac¬ 
quainted  us  with  all  that  was  rare  and 
m  valuable  amongft  thofe  Ancient  Sages* 
The  Saracen  Empire  was  under  one  Head 
r  I  in  Almanzofs  Time ;  and  was  almoft  as 
*  ,  far  extended  Eaftward  as  ever  afterwards. 
1311  His  Subjects  had  a  free  Palfage,  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Ganges  ;  and  being  united 
by  the  common  Bond  of  the  lame  Reli~ 
w  gion,  the  Brachmans ,  feme  of  whom  did, 
1  in  all  probability,  embrace  the  Mahometan 
Faith,  would  not  be  Ihy  of  revealing 
what  they  knew, to  their  Arabian  Matters* 
By  this  Means,  the  Learning  of  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  ,  Chaldeans ,  Indians ,  Greeks  and  A- 

tabs ,  ran  in  one  common  Channel  For 
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feveral  Ages,  Learning  was  fo  much  in 
Fafhion  amongft  them,  and  they  took 
fuch  Care  to  bring  it  all  into  their  own 
Language,  that  forne  of  the  learnedeft 
Jews,  Mdmomdes  in  particular,  wrote  in 
Arabiek,  as  much  as  in  their  own  Tongue. 
So  that  we  might  reafonably  have  ex* 
peQed  to  have  found  greater  Treafures 
in  the  Writings  of  thefe  learned  Mahome¬ 
tans,  than  ever  were  discovered  before: 
And  y  et  thofe  that  have  been  converfant 
with  their  Books  fay,  that  there  is  little 
to  be  found  amongft  them,  which  any 
Body  might  not  have  Underftood  as  well 
as  they,  if  he  had  carefully  ftudied  the 
Writings  of  their  Grecian  Matters.  There 
have  been  fb  many  Thoufands  of  Arabick 
and  Perjick  MSS.  brought  oVer  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  our  learned  Men  can  make  as 
good,  nay,  perhaps,  a  better  Judgment 
of  the  Extent  of  their  Learning,  than  can 
be  made,  at  this  diftance,  of  the  Greek. 
There  are  vaft  Quantities  of  their  Aftro- 
nomical  Obfervations  in  the  Bodleian  Li^ 

'I 

brary,  and  yet  Mr.  Greaves  and  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bernard ,  two  very  able  Judges, 
have  given  the  World  no  Account  of  any 
Thing  out  of  them,  which  thofe  Arabian 
Aftronomers  did  not,  or  might  not  have 
learnt  from  Ptolemee  s  Almageft ,  if  we  let 

a  fide  their  Obfervations  which  their  Ore- 
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mn  Matters  taught  them  to  make ; 
which,  to  give  them  their  due,  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  commends,  as  much  more  valuable 
than  is  commonly  believed^  in  a  Letter 
to  Dr.  Huntingdon,  printed  in  the  Philo- 
fop  hied  Tranfaffions ,  containing  their 
Obfervations  of  the  Latitudes  of  Twenty 
of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 
We  owe,  indeed,  to  them  alone  the  Way 
of  Counting  by  Ten  Cyphers,  attending 
beyond  Ten  in  a  Decuple  Proportion  % 
which  is  of  unfpeakable  Ufe  in  Agrono¬ 
mical  and  Algebraical  Calculations,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  Parts  of  Arithmetick,  The 
Ufe  of  Chymifiry  in  Phyfick ,  together 
with  feme  of  the  moft  cohfiderable  Chy* 
mical  Preparations,  which  have  led  the 
Way  to  moft  of  the  late  Ditto veries  that 
have  been  made  in  that  Art,  and  in  Na- 
turd  Philof  ophy  by  its  Means,  have  been 
unanimously  attribed  to  the  Arabs  by 
thofe  Phyficians  that  have,  ftudied  their 
Books  (y).  Though,  in  Stri&nels,  the 
whole  Arabian  Learning,  with  all  their 
Inventions,  what^  and  how  great  Toever 
they  were,  may  be  reckoned  as  Modern, 
according  to  Sir  William  Temples  Compu¬ 
tation,  But  I  am  willing  to  give  it  up, 
and  content  my  felf  with  what  has  been 
done  by  the  learned  Men  of  thefe  two 
iaft  Ages,  ftnee  the  Greeks  brought  their 
p  ■ :  ,  .  Learning 
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Learning  along  with  them  into  Italy 

upon  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  At  leaft,  this  is  evident,  that  the 
old  Arabian  Learning  could  never  be  any 
one  of  thole  Fountains  from  whence  the 
Grecian  might  have  been  drawn  ;  and 
lo  can  never  be  urged  as  liich  by  thole 
who  give  an  Account  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Learnings  19 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Of  the  Learning  of  the  Chinefes, 


,v"-  ...  t  ...  n  >  m 

Y  this  Time,  I  am  afraid,  I  /ball 
be  thought  as  tedious  as  an  Irijh 
Tale-teller ,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  lull  my 
Reader  alleep :  But  there  is  but  one  Stage 
more  left ;  and  though  it  is  a  great  Way 
off,  yet  it  may  be  eafily  reached  upon  Pa* 
per,  and  then  will  be  as  eafily  dilpatched. 
For  China9  we  are  told,  is  a  charming 
Country,  and  therefore  moft  proper  to 

be  thought  upon  at  the  End  of  a  tedious 
Difcourfe.  '  -  MM 

Sir  William  Temple  knows  very  well, 
That  the  whole  Chinefe  Hiftory  depends 
upon  the  foie  Authority  of  Martini^ 

<  .  and 
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and  tbofe  Miilionaries  who  publilhed 
Confucius  lately  at  Paris,  Martinius  (z,)  (Z)  Hift 
tells  his  Reader  that  he  was  obliged  to  Pras 
learn  Sixty  Thoufand  independent  Gha- 
rafters ,  before  he  could  read  the  Chine fe 
Authors  with  Eale.  This  is,  without  all 
A  doubt,  an  excellent  Method  to  propa-  * 

^  gate  Learning,  when  Eight,  or  Ten  of 
the  bed  Years  of  a  Man?s  Life  muft  be  • 

(pent  in  learning  to  read.  The  mod 
n  confiderable  Specimen  of  Chinefe  Learn-? 

ingthat  we  have,  is  in  the  Writings  of  7 
[  Confucius ;  which  if  F.  Couplet  )  and  his 
Companions  had  Printed  under  their  own 
a.,  Names,  Sir  William  Temple  would  have  :  ,, 
'•been  one  of  the  firft  (a):  that  would. have' (  a  }  pa 
called  thofe  Rules  and  InftruUions  difeour - 
fed  of  with  great  Compafs  of  Kjmwledge , 
.^Excellence  of  Senfe ,  Reach  of  Wit ,  illu- 
firated  with  Elegance  of  Stile ,  and  Apt*  1 
ne[s  of  Similitudes  and  Ex  amplest  an  in-? 
coherent  Rhapfody  ,  of  moral  Sayings, 

‘n  which  good  Senfe  and  tolerable  Experi- 
ence .  might  have  furnilhed  any  Man 
$ with.  .  ,  j  b 

k  )  If  the  Chinefes  think  every  part  of 
ffl  Knowledge,  but  their  own  Confucidn  E- 
\ii  thicks,  ignoble  and  mechanical,  why  are 
the  European  Miilionaries  lb  much  re-, 
fpefted  for  their,  Skill  in  Medicine  and, 
Mechanicks?  So  much  Knowledge  in  Ma»* 

L  thematicks 
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thematicks  as  will  but  juft  lerve  an  Alma* 
nack- maker, will  do  their  Bufinels.  F.  Fit ?r- 
brifi  lays  in  a  Letter  Printed  lome  Years 
lince  in  the  Philofophical  Transitions , 
That  the  Honours  which  were  paid  him 
in  the  Emperour’s  Court,  were  in  a  great 
Mealure  owing  to  his  teaching  the  Em* 
perour  to  find  the  Time  of  the  Night  by 
the  fixed  Stars  and  an  Aftrolable  j  This 
ihews  that  the  Chinefes  were  very  mean* 
]y  skilled  in  thefe  things  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of 
fuch  ordinary  Matters,  leldom  carry  their 
Speculations  to  a  much  greater  Height. 

Mar  twins  and  Trigautius ,  who  lived 
long  in  China ,  were  able  fully  to  inform 
the  World  of  the  Extent  of  the  Chinefe 
Knowledge  *  and  the  Pains  which  Mab 
twins  has  taken  to  write  the  Hiftory, 
and  to  ftate  the  Geography  of  that  migh¬ 
ty  Empire,  is  a  fufEcient  Indication  of 
his  great  Willingnefs  to  advance  its  Re¬ 
putation  in  Europe .  The  Chinefes  are 
allowed  to  be  a  lagacious  and  induftri- 
ous  People,  and  their  Skill  in  many  me¬ 
chanical  Arts  fhew  them  to  be  fo ;  lo  that 
if  they  had  ever  applied  themlelves  to  Lear¬ 
ning  in  good  earneft,  and  that  for  neat 
lb  long  a  Time,  as  their  Hiftory  pretends 
to,  there  is  no  Queftion  but  we  fhould 
have  heard  much  more  of  their  Progrefs. 
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And  therefore  whatfoever  can  be  faid  of 
Chinefe  Knowledge  can  never  be  of  any 
Weight,  as  long  as  {mail  Skill  in  Phyfick 
and  Mathematics  (hall  be  enough  to  pro- 
ted  the  European  Miffionaries  in  a  Court 
where  they  themfelves  are  efteemed  the 
greateft  Scholars,  and  honoured  accor- 

dingly.  ,  ; 

,  But  the  Chinefe  Phyfick  is ; .  wonder¬ 
fully  :  commended  by  Dr.  Vojfws  and  ;1  ; 
Sir  William  'Temple  ( b) :  The  P hyficians  ex -  (  b  j  page 
sel  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Pulfe,  and  offiV'  l8°- 
all  ftmple  Medicines,  And  go  little  further  ; 

Neither  need  they  ;  for  in  the  fir  ft,  they 
are  fo  skillful ,  that  they  pretend  not  only 
to  tell  by  it,  how  many  Hours  or  Days  a 
ftek  Man  may  laft  ;  but  how  many  Tears  a 
Man  in  perfect  feeming  Health  may  live , 
in  Cafe  of  no  Accident  or  Violence  ;  and 
by  Simples  they  pretend  to  relieve  all  Dif- 
eafes  that  Nature  will  allow  to  be  cured. 

What  this  boafted  Skill  is,  may  be  feen 
in  the  little  Trads  of  the  Chinefe  Phyfick 

<er  (c)\ but  becaufe  ( c)  Specs 

few .  will  in  all  Probability  have  Patience 
to  go  through  with  them,  iince  they  are  cge.  Fratl„ 
not  very  pleafant  to  read,  I  {hall  give  a  g>£ 
ihort  Specimen  of  them,  by  which  one  ^ano° 
may  judge  of  the  reft.  3 

The  moft  Ancient  Chinefe  Dilcourfe  cf(C)  ibid, 
Phyfick ,  Intituled,  Nuy  Kjm  ( d)f  gives  pag*  854 
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this  Account  of  the  Production  of  our 
Bodies,  and  of  the  Relation  of  the  feve- 
rai  parts,  with  the  Five  Elements. 

‘  Out  of  the  Eaftern  Region  arifes  the 
£  Wind,  out  of  the  Wind  Wood,  or  Plants, 
4  out  of  Wood  Acidity,  from  thence  the 
6  Liver,  from  the  Liver  the  Nerves,  from 
4  them  the  Heart  .*  The  Liver  is  genera- 
4  ted  the  Third  in  Order,  and  perfected 
1  the  Eighth  :  The  Spirits  of  the  Liver, 
s  as  they  relate  to  the  Heaven  (the  Air) 
4  are  Wind ;  as  Wood  in  the  Earth,  as 
4  the  Nerves  in  our  Bodies,  fo  is  the  Li- 
&  ver  in  the  Limbs :  Its  Colour  is  Blue, 

*  and  its  Ufe  and  ACtion  is  to  move  the 
‘  Nerves  :  The  Eyes  are  the  Windows  of 
4  the  Liver ;  its  Taft  is  acid,  its  Paffion 
€  or  AffeCtion  is  Anger ;  Anger  hurts  the 
4  Liver,  but  Sorrow  and  Compaflion  con- 
4  quer  Anger ,  becaufe  Sorrow  is  the 

*  Paffion  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  Lungs 
4  are  Enemies  to  the  Liver  :  Wind  hurts 

*  the  Nerves,  but  Drought,  the  Quality 
4  of  the  Lungs,  conquers  Wind  :  Aci- 
e  dity  hurts  the  Nerves,  but  Acrimony, 
€  or  that  fharp  Taft  which  is  proper  to 
4  the  Lungs,  conquers  Acidity,  or  Me-* 
4  tal  conquers  Wood. 

*  Out  of  the  Southern  Region  arifes 
4  Heat,  out  of  Heat  Fire,  out  of  Fire 

*  Bitternefs :  From  it  the  Heart  is  gene- 
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rated,  thence  the  Blood  ;  out  of  Blood 
comes  the  Spleen,  or  Earth  out  of  Fire; 
the  Heart  governs  the  Tongue  ;  that 
which  is  Heat  in  Heaven,  Fire  upon 
Earth,  Pulfation  in  the  Body,  is  the 
Heart  in  the  Members :  Its  Colour  is 
Red,  has  the  Sound  of  Laughing  ;  its 
V iciflitudes  are  Joy  and  Sorrow ;  the 
Tongue  is  its  Window,  its  Taft  Bitter* 
nefs,  its  Paflion  Joy;  too  much  Joy  hurts 
the  Heart ;  but  Fear,  the  Paflion  of  the 
Reins,  which  are  Enemies  to  the  Heart, 
conquers  Joy  :  Heat  hurts  the  Spirits, 
but  Cold  conquers  Heat :  Bitternefs 
hurts  the  Spirits,  but  Saltnefs  of  the 
Reins  conquers  Bitternefs,  or  Water 
quenches  Fire.  The  Heart  is  generated 
the  Second  in  Order,  and  is  perfected 
the  Seventh. 

‘  Out  of  the  middle  Region  arifeth 
Moifture,  out  of  that  Earth ;  out  of 
Earth  Sweetnefs  ;  from  Sweetnefs  com- 
eth  the  Spleen,  Flefh  from  that,  and  the 
Lungs  from  Flefh  i  The  Spleen  governs 
the  Mouth;  that  which  is  Moifture  in 
the  Heaven,  is  Earth  in  Earth,  Flefh  in 
the  Body,  and  the  Spleen  in  the  Mem¬ 
bers  :  Its  Colour  is  Yellow ;  it  has  the 
Sound  of  Singing ;  its  Window  is  the 
Mouth,  its  Taft  is  fweet,  its  Paflion  is 
much  Thoughtfulnefs :  Thoughtfulnefs 

L  3  '  ‘  hurts 
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1  hurts  the  Spleen,  but  Anger  conquers 

*  Thoughtfulnefs :  Moifture  hurts  Flefb, 
4  but  Wind  conquers  Moifture:  Sweet, 

*  nefs  hurts  Flefh,  but  r<  Acidity  conquers 
6  Sweetnefs :  in  a  Word,  W ood  conquers 
6  Earth,  or  the  Liver  the  Spleen.  The 

Spleen  is  generated  the  Fitch  in  Order, 
€  and  is  perfected  the  Tenth,  n  -'*■  * ■'  ^  * 
c  Out  of  the  Weftern  Regioq  arifes 
6  Drought :  Thence  come  Metals,  from 
6  them  comes  Sharpnefs,  out  of  that  ^re 
‘the  Lungs,  out  of  the  Lungs  come  Skin 
‘  and  Hair,  out  of.  Skin  and  Hair  come 
‘  the  Reins;  the  Lungs  govern  the  No- 
‘  ftrils :  That  which  is  Drought  in  the 
&  Heaven  (or  Air)  is  Metal  in  the  Earth, 

‘  Hair and  Skin  in  the  Body,  and  Lungs 
‘  in  the  Members:  Its  Colour  is  Whitiffi, 

*  has  the  Sound  of  Weeping ;  its  Win- 
4  dows  are  the  Moftrils,  its  Taft  is  (harp, 

*  its  Paffion  is  Sorrow :  Sorrow  hurts  the 
s  Lungsv  but  Joy  conquers  Sorrow  :  Heat 

*  hurts  the  Skin  and  Hair,  but  the  Cold 

&  7  t  >  i 

*  of  the  Reins  conquers  Heat :  Sharp- 
‘  nefs  hurts  the  Skin  and  Hair,  but  Bitter- 

1  1  '*  V’  v.  J 

€  nels  conquers  Sharpnefs.  The  Lungs 
4  are  generated  the  Fourth  in  Order  and 
are  per fe&ed  the  Ninth, 

1  Out  of  the  Northern  Region  arifes 
Cold,  out  of  Cold  comes  Water,  thence 
» thence  the  Reins,  thence  the 
:  :  ;  .  J  ‘  Marrow 
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«  Marrow  of  the  Bones,  thence  the  Liver* 

4  The  Reins  govern  the  Ears ;  that  which 
f  is  Cold  in  the  Air,  Water  in  the  Earth, 

4  Bones  in  the  Body,  is  Reins  in  the 
*  Members:  Its  Colour  is  Blackifh,  has 
f  the  Sound  of  Sobbing ;  its  Windows  are 
4  the  Ears,  its  Taft  is  Saltnels,  its  Pafiion  is 
4  Fear :  Fear  hurts  the  Reins, but  Thought- 
4  fulnefs  conquers  Fear :  Cold  hurts  the 
4  Blood, but  Drought  conquers  Cold :  Salt- 
4  nels  hurts  the  Blood,  butSweetnefs  con- 
4  quers  Saltnels.  The  Reins  are  generated 
4|the  Firft  in  Order, and  perfected  the  Sixth* 

The  Miftxonary  who  fent  this  Account 
to  Cleyer  a  Phyfician  at  Batavia ,  was  a- 
fraid  (e)  that  it  would  be  thought  rid  i-(e)Rifm 
culous  by  Europeans ;  which  Fear  of  his^^" 
fee  ms  to  have  been  well  grounded.  Ano-  Europxo, 
ther  who  lived  long  in  China,  wrote  alfo 
an  Account  of  the  Chine fe  Notions,  ofpag.  87.* 
the  Nature  and  Difference  of  Pulles , 
which  (f)  he  profeffes  that  he  would  not  CQtfiwf- 
undertake  to  prove  by  European  Principles. 

One  may  judge  of  their  Worth  by  the  fol-  principia 

lowing  Specimen  (g).  ft“  ^ 

4  The  Chinefes  divide  the  Body  into  tibks  pro- 
4  Three  Regions:  The  Firft  is  from  the  w^ibid. 
4  Head  to  the  Diaphragm  :  The  Second  pggj  2ibid> 
4  from  thence  to  the  Navel,  containing  pag.  3,4, 

4  Stomach,  Spleen,  Liver  and  Gall,  and 

4  the  Third  to  the  Feet,  containing 

'  L  4  ''  ‘  the 
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f  the  Bladder,  /Ureters,  Reins  and  Guts 
‘  To  thefe  Three  Regions,  they  afli 


f  Three  forts  of  Pulfes  in  each  Hand, 
f  The  uppermost:  Pulfe  is  governed  by  the 

*  radical  Heat,  and  is  therefore  in  its  own 
®  Nature  overflowing  and  great.  The 
f  lowermoft  is  governed  by  the  radical 

*  Moiflure,  which  lies  deeper  than  the 

*  reft,  and  is  like  a  Root  to  the  reft  of 

*  the  Branches :  the  middlemoft  lies  be- 
6  tween  them  both,  partakes  equally  of 
£  radical  Heat  and  Moiflure,  and  anfwers 
f  to  the  middle  Region  of  the  Body,  as 
?  the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  do  to  the 

*  other  Two.  By  thefe  Three  Sorts  of 
6  Pulfes,  they  pretend  to  examine  all  Sorts 
g  of  acute  Difeafes,  and  thefe  alfo  are  ex- 
4  amined  Three  feverai  Ways :  Difeafes 
&  in  the  Left-Side  are  fhewn  by  the  Pul- 

*  fe$  of  the  Left-Hand,  and  Difeafes  in  the 
t  Right-Side  by  the  Pulfes  of  the  Right. 

■  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  any  lon¬ 
ger  upon  fuch  Notions  as  thefe,  which 
every  Page  mCleyer' s  Book  is  full  of:  The 
Anatomical  Figures  annexed  to  the  Trafts, 
which  alfo  were  fent  out  of  China,  are 
fo  very  whimiical,  that  a  Man  would  al- 
moft  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  Banter,  if 
thefe  Theories  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
occafional  Hints  that  may  be  found  in  the 
Travels  of  the  Miflionaries.  This  how- 
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ever  does  no  Prejudice  to  their  Simple 
Medicines,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ve¬ 
ry  admirable,  and  which  a  long  fixpe- 

I  rience  may  have  taught  the  Chmefes  to 
apply  with  great  Succefs ;  and  it  is  poili- 

it,(  ble  that  they  may  fometimes  give  not  un¬ 
til  happy  Guefles  in  ordinary  Cafes,  by  feel- 
|5‘ing  their  Patients  Pulfes  :  Still  this  is  lit-  v 

I I  tie  to  Phyfick,  as  an  Art ;  and  however 
the  Chimfes  may  be  allowed  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  Empiricks,  as  many  of  the  Weft-In- 
Man  Salvages  are,  yet  it  cannot  be  believ¬ 
ed  that  they  can  be  tolerable  Philofophers ; 
which,  in  an  Enquiry  into  the  Learning 
of  any  Nation,  is  the  firft  Queftion  that 
is  to  be  confidered. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  leave  thole  Coun- 
i:  'tries,  in  lome  of  which  there  leems  never 
by  I  to  have  been  any  folid  Learning  original¬ 
ly,  and  in  the  reft  but  the  Beginnings  of 
it,  to  come  to  Greece ,  as  it  flood  in  the 
Age  of  Ariftotle ,  Theophraftus ,  Euclid , 
and  thole  other  Great  Men,  who  about 
ji  the  Time  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  and  af- 
'  I  terwards,  did  Inch  great  Things  in  aL 
?  moil  all  Parts  of  real  Learning.  If  upon 
*  Enquiry  it  lhall  be  found  that  a  Compa¬ 
nion  may  be  made  between  thele  An¬ 
cients  and  the  Moderns,  upon  any  Heads 
wherein  Learning  is  principally  concern¬ 
ed,  which  will  not  be  to  the  Dilad  van¬ 
tage 
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tage  of  the  latter,  then  there  needs  not 
any  Thing  to  be  fa  id  further.  Whether 
it  can  or  no,  is  now  to  be  enquired. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Of  the  Logk\  and  Meta  

the  Ancient  Greeks. 


Ince  all  that  has  been  faid  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  and  Third  Chapters,  concern¬ 


ing  the  EthickSy  Politicks ,  Eloquence  and 


Pot  fie  of  the  Ancient  Grecians ,  belongs  to  J 
them  in  their  moft  flourifhing  Ages,  a  \ 
great  Part  of  the  Subjed  Matter,,  of  'this  I 
Enquiry  has  already  been  difpatched.  ! 
The  remaining  Parts  of  their  Knowledge  i 
may  be  reduced  to  thefe  Four  Heads:  i 
Logicky  MetaphyfickSy  Mathematicks  and 
Pbyftology.  :  Logic k  is  the  Art  of  Reafon- 
ing; but  by  it  Men  commonly  under- 
ftand  the  Art  of  Difputing,  and  making  i 
Syllopifms ;  of  anfwering  an  Adverfary’s  t 
Objections  dexteroufly,  and  making  fuch  , 
others  as  cannot  eafily  be  evaded  ;  In 
fhort,  of  making  a  plaufible  Defence,  or  j 
ftarrlng  probable  Objedions,  for  or  againft  | 
any  Thing.  As  this  is  taught  in  the 
Schools,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  the  An¬ 
cients:  1 
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dents:  Ariftotle  s  Organum  is  the  great 
Text  by  which  Modern  Logicians  have 
framed  their  Sy  items ;  and  nothing,  per¬ 
haps  can  be  devifed  more  fubtile  in  that 
captious  Art  (h)y  than  the  Sopbifm  ofM/j* 
the  Ancient  Stoicks.  But  as  Logick  is  tru-  n0a.  At- 
ly  the  Art  of  Reafoning  juftly,  fo  as  not  «>• 
only  to  be  able  to  explain  our  own  No-  2- 
tions ,  and  prove  our  own  Affertions , 
clearly  and  diftin&ly ;  but  to  carry  our 
Speculations  further  than  other  Men  have 
Carried  theirs,  upon  the  fame  Arguments  5 
it  has  not  only  been  much  cultivated  by 
Modern  Philoibphers,  but  as  far  purfued 
as  ever  it  was  by  the  Ancients :  For  here¬ 
by  have  the  late  Enquiries  been  made  in* 

to  Phy (teal,  Met apbyfic aland  Mathematical 

Matters,  the  Extent  whereof  is  hereafter 
to  be  examined.  Hereby  the  Ancient  Ma¬ 
thematicians  made  their  Difcoveries,  and 
when  they  had  done  they  concealed  their 
Art ;  for,  though  we  have  many  noble 
Propofitions  of  theirs,  yet  we  have  few 
Hints  how  they  found  them  out ;  finee 
the  Knowledge  of  the  fore-going  Books 
in  Euclid' s  Elements  is  neceffary  to  explain 
the  Subfequent,  but  is  of  little  or  no  Ufe 
to  help  us  to  find  out  any  Propofitions  in 
the  fubfequent  Books,  ( which  are  not 
immediate  Corollaries  from  what  went 
before  )  in  cafe  thofe  Books  had  been  loft. 

I v  •  -  - ,  •  Whether 
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lacies  of  our  Adverfaries,  than  to  find 
that  out,  of  which  we  before  were  igno- 
rant.  So  that  the  Moderns  have  enlarged 
its  Bottom  ;  and  by  adding  that  Defidera - 
turn  which  the  Ancients  either  did  not 
perfectly  know,  or,  which  is  worfe,  did 
invidioufly  conceal,  namely,  the  Method 
of  dif covering  unknown  Truths ,  as  Mon- 
fieur  Tfchirnhaus  calls  it,  have,  if  not 
made  it  perfect,  yet  put  it  into  fuch  a  Po- 
fture,  as  that  future  Induftry  may  very 
happily  compleat  it. 

Metaphyficks  is  properly  that  Science 
which  teaches  us  thofe  Things  that  are 
out  of  the  Sphere  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
and  is  converfant  about  God,  and  Spirits, 

I  and  Incorporeal  Subftances.  Of  thefe 
[Things  Plato  and  his  Difciples  wrote  a 
great  deal :  They  plainly  law,  that  fome- 
thing  beyond  Matter  was  requifite  to 
Jbreate  and  preferve  the  Auguft  Frame  of 
f [a  the  World.  If  we  abftraft  from  Revela- 
J  tion,  the  Cartefians  dilcourfe  more  intelli- 
*  gibly  concerning  them,  than  any  of  the 
Ancients.  So  that  though  very  many  of 
their  particular  Notions,  as  affc  of  F. 
Mallebranche's ,  M,  PoyreP s,  and  other 
Modern  Metafhypcians7  are  juftly  liable , 
to  Exception,  yet  the  main  Foundations 
upon  which  they  reafon,  are,  for  the  moft 
parr,  real  j  and  fo,  by  Confequence,  the 

Super- 
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Superfcmctures  are  not  entirely  lantaiti- 
cal :  And  therefore  they  afford  a  vaft 
Number  of  Hints  to  thofe  who  love  to 
apply  their  Thoughts  that^  Way,  which 
are  ufefui  to  enlarge  Men’s  Uriderftand- 
ings,  and  to  guide  their  Manners.  This, 
which  is  ftri£My  true  of  the  Modern  Me • 
iaphyficks ,  is  as  much  as  can  be  laid  of  the 
Ancient :  And  becaufe  a  Comparifon  can- 
hot  be  made  without  reading  their  feveral  j 
Writings,  the  fureft  Way  to  try  the  Truth  I 
of  this  Proportion  will  be  to  read  Plato 
and  his  Commentators  ;  and  along  with 


them,  Des  Cartes* s  Meditations ,  Velthuj -  ‘ 
(uu  de  Initiis  Prim#  Pbilofophia,  Malle - 

&  „  -  a,  — .  •  •  *  »  Y  «  .  —  .  i  -m.  H 


branche  s  Recherche  de  la  Veritei  Poyrtt  s 
Qogitationes  de  Deo ,  and  Mr.  Lock's  Effrf  | 
of  Humane  Under  ft  anding,  already  men*  I 
tioned.  This  may  be  done  without  un-  | 
dervaluing  what  the  Ancients  wrote  upon  | 
thefe  noble  SubjeQs And  the  Queftion  | 
is  not,  Whether  they  were  great  Men  ? 
Buts  Whether  the  Moderns  have  {aid  any  k 
Thing  upon  thefe  Matters,  without  Co-  * 
pying  out  of  other  Men’s  Writings?  I1 
Which,  unlefs  we  will  do  them  Wrong?  1 
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Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geometry 

and  Arithmetic^. 


j  N  the  Method  which  I  fet  to  my  lelf 


_  in  thele  R^fteffiontj  l  chofe  to  begin 
with  an  Enquiry  into  thofe  Sciences, 
whole  Extent  is  more  liable  to  be  con- 
tOttltefted;  and  lb  onwards,  to  thole  which 
i  all  may  more  eafily  be  determined.  Mon- 

in  W _  IS  «  cr%  «  «  ® 1 


fieur  Perrault,  who  has  not  finilhed  his 


'^Parallel,  that  I  know  of,  took  it  for 
(fiii  granted,  that  if  the  Prize  were  granted 
rjto  the  Moderns  in  Eloquence,  in  Poe  fie, in 


xgArchiteffure,  in  Painting,  and  in  Statuary  t 
•the  Caufe  would  be  given  up  in  every 
"Thing  elfe  ;  and  he,  as  the  declared  Ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  Moderns,  might  go  on 
^'triumphantly  with  all  the  reft.  Where- 
pollibly,  he  was  not,  in  the  main 


in 


much  miftaken.  How  he  manages  the  re 
w^maining  Part  of  his  Parallel ,  I  know  not. 
1  intend  to  begin  with  Ab ft  raffed  Mathe ~ 
matkks  ;  both  becaufe  all  its  Propolitions 
are  of  Eternal  Truth,  and  befides,  are 
the  Genuine  Foundations  upon  which  all 
real  Phjfiology  mult  be  built.’ 
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ejections  upon 

The  Method  which  I  fhall  follow  is 

this:  (i.)  I  fhall  enquire  into  the  State 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Mathematicks, 
without  any  particular  Application  of  the 
Properties  of  the  feveral  Lines  and  Num¬ 
bers  ,  Surfaces  and  Solids,  to  Phyficaf 
Things.  (2.)  I  fhall  enquire  what  new 
Inftruments  have  been  invented,  or  old 
ones  improved,  by  which  the  Knowledge 
of  Nature  of  any  fort  has  been,  or  may 
be,  further  enlarged.  ($.)  I  fhall  en¬ 
quire  whether  any  Improvements  have 
been  aftually  made  of  Natural  Hiflory , 
and  of  any  Phyfico-Mathematical  or  Phyfi- 
cal  Sciences,  ftich  as  Aflronomy ,  Mufick, 
Op  ticks,  Medicks,  and  the  like.  (4.)  From 
all  this,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  pafs  a  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Ways 
of  Philo fophizing  concerning  Natutfe  in 
general,  and  its  principal  Phenomena,  or 
Appearances,  •  ^  'Ll] 

I  begin  with  Geometry  and  Arithmetic I, 
becaufe  they  are  general  Inftruments 
whereby  we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of 
many  of  the  abftrufeft  Things  in  Nature  ; 
fince,  as  Plato  laid  of  old,  God  alw&yt 
Geometrizes  in  all  his  Works.  T  hat  this 
Companion  might  be  the  more  exa£t,  I 
defired  my  learned  and  worthy  Friend, 
Mr.  John  Craige ,  to  give  me  his  Thoughts, 
upon  this  Matter :  His  own  learned  Wri¬ 
tings 
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tings  upon  the  moft  difficult  Parts  of  Geo - 
ptttry,  for  fuch  are  the  Quadratures  of 
Curve  Lines ,  will  be  fufficient  V ouchers 
for  his  Skill  in  thefe  Things.  I  fhall,  fet 
down  what  he  fays,  in  his  own  Words. 

4  If  we  take  a  Ihort  View  of  the  Geo - 

*  .  i  p 

4  metry  of  the  Ancients,  it  appears,  that 
4  they  confidered  no  Lines ,  except  Streight 
4  Lines ^  the  Circle,  and  the  Conick  $e- 
6  ffions :  As  for  the  Spiral,  the  Quadra - 
4  trix,  the  Conchoid,  the  C ijfoid,  and  a 
4  few  others,  they  made  little  or  no  Ac- 
4  count  of  them.  It  is  true,  they  have 
4  given  us  many  excellent  and  ufefulThe^ 
4  orems  concerning  the  Properties  of  thefe 
4  others  i  but  far  fhort  of  what  has  been 
4  difcovered,  fmce.  Thus  the  Quadrature 

*  of  the  Circle,  which  did  fo  much  exer- 
4  cife  and  perplex  the  Thoughts  of  the 
4  Ancients ;  How  imperfeft  is  that  of 

4  chimedes,  in  companion  of  that  exhibit- 
4  ed  by  Van  Ceulen  ?  And  every  Body 
4  knows  how  this  is  exceeded  by  the  later 
4  Performances  of  Mr.  Newton,  x  and  Mon- 
4  fieur  Leibnitz.  Archimedes ,  with  a  great 
deal  of  Labour,  has  given  us  the  exad 
Quadrature  of.  the  Parabola;  but  the 
4  Rectification  of  the  Parabolick  Line,  de~ 
c  pending  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Hy~ 
6  perbola ,  is  the  Invention  of  this  laft  Age. 
4  The  rare  Properties  of  the  Conick  Se 
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RefleBions  upon 

Bions,  in  the  Reflexion  and  RefraBion 
of  Light ,  are  the  undoubted  Dilcoveries 
of  thele  later  Times.  It  were  eafie  to 
give  more  Inftances  of  this  Nature,  but 
thefe  are  fufficient  to  Ihew  how  far  the 
Modern  Mathematicians  have  out-done 
the  Ancients,  in  difcovering  the  nobleft 
and  ufefulleft  Theorems,  even  of  thole 
few  Figures  which  they  chiefly  confi- 
dered.  y  l-'H 

*  But  all  this  is  nothing,  in  Com  pari- 
fon  of  that  boundlefs  Extent  which  the 
Modern  Mathematicians  have  carried 
Geometry  on  to :  Which  confifts  in  their 
receiving  into  it  all  the  Curve  Lines  in 
Nature,  together  with  the  Area  s  and 
Solids  that  refult  from  them  ;  by  diftin- 
guifhing  them  into  certain  KJnds,  and 
Orders ;  by  giving  general  Methods  of 
defcribing  them,  of  determining  their 
Tangents ,  their  Lengths ,  their  Area's, 
and  the  Solids  made  by  /the  Rotation  of 
them  about  their  Axes.  Add  to  all  this, 
the  general  Methods  that  have  been  in¬ 
vented  of  late  for  finding  the  Properties 
of  a  great  Number  of  thefe  Curves,  for 
the  Advancement  of  Opticks ,  Mecha- 
nicks ,  and  other  Parts  of  Philofophj : 
And  let  any  Man  of  Senie  give  the  Pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Ancient  Geometry  if  he 
can.  -  i  im 

' '  •  4  That 
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*  That  the  Ancients  had  general  Me- 
4  thods  of  ConftruCting  all  plain  Problems 

*  by  a  {freight  Line  and  a  Circle,  as  alfb 
4  all  Solid  Problems  by  the  help  of  a  Co- 
4  nick  SeCtion,  is  moft  certain.  But  it  is 
4  as  pertain  that  here  they  flopped,  and 
4  could  go  no  further,  becaufe  they  would 
4  not  receive  any  Order  of  Curves  beyond 
4  the  Conick  Sections,  upon  fome  nice 
4  Scrupulofity  in  multiplying  the  Number 
4  of  the  Poftulata ,  requisite  to  the  defcri- 
4  bing  of  them.  Whereas  the  Modern 

*  Geometers,  particularly  the  renowned 
4  Des  Cartes ,  have  given  general  Rules 
4  for  Conftru&ing  all  Problems  of  the 
4  5th.  or  6th.  Degree.  Which  Method, 

4  if  rightly  underftood,  is  applicable  to  all 
6  Problems  of  any  Superior  Order. 

4  How  deficient  the  Geometry  of  the 
4  Ancients  was  in  that  Part  which  related 
4  to  the  Loca  Geometrica ,  is  manifeft  from 
4  the  Account  that  Pappus  gives  us  of  that 
4  Queftion,  about  which  Euclid  and  Apol~ 

4  lonius  made  fo  many  ineffectual  At*  , 

4  tempts :  The  Solution  whereof  we  owe 
4  entirely  to  Mr.  Ifaac  Newton  ( i).  For 
* it  is  evident  that  Des  Cartes  miftook  p‘ /4’75’ 
4  the  true  Intent  of  the  Ancients  in  this 
4  Matter.  So  that  the  Loca  Solida  is 
4  now  one  of  the  perfeCteft  Parts  of  Geo¬ 
metry  that  we  have  ;  which  before 

' '  "  4  was  .  , 
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upon 

c  was  one  of  the  moft  confuted,  and  de- 

4  festive. 

6  From  comparing  the  Ancient  and 
*  Modern  Geometry,  I  proceed  to  the 
6  Companion  of  thole  Arts,  to  which  we 
4  owe  the  Improvements  both  of  the  one, 
4  and  the  other.  Thete  are  chiefly  Two, 
4  viz,.  Algebra ,  and  the  Method,  of  Indiv't - 
4  fib les.  As  to  the  latter  of  thele,  I  fhall 
4  not  ftand  to  enquire  whether  Cavalletius 
4  was  the  firft  Inventor,  or  only  the  Re- 
4  ft  ore  r  of  it.  I  know  (k )  Dr.  Wallis  is  of 
■  4  Opinion  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  An- 
4  cients  Method  of  Exhaufiions,  a  little  dif- 
6  gulfed.  It  is  enough  for  your  Purpofe, 
4  that  by  the  help  of  Cavalier  ins's  Method, 
4  Geometry  has  been  more  promoted  in 
4  this  laft  Age,  than  it  was  in  all  the  Ages 
4  before.  It  not  only  affords  us  neat  and 
6  fhort  Demon  ft  rations,  but  {hews  us  how 
4  to  find  out  the  abftruteft  Theorems  in 
4  Geometry.  So  that  there  has  hardly  been 
6  any  confiderable  Improvement  of  late, 

1  which  does  not  owe  its  Rile  to  it ;  as  any 
4  Man  may  fee,  that  confiders  the  Works 
4  of  Cartes ,  Fermat ,  V, an  Fleur uet ,  Huygens , 
6  Neil ,  Wallis ,  B arrorv ,  Mercator ,  Letb- 
6  nitz9  and  Newton.  Archimedes's  Pro* 
4  pofitions  of  the  Properties  of  a  Sphere 
6  and  a  Cylinder,  are  Ibme  of  the  eafieft 

1  Examples  of  this  Method.  How  vaftly 

4  more 
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«  mors  curious,  and  more  ufeful  Theo* 

<  rems  have  been  fince  added  to  Geome- 

*  try,  is  known  to  every  one  chat  is  con- 
4  verfant  in  the  afore-mentioned  Authors ; 

*  efpecially  Mr.  Newton ,  Leibnitz  and 

*  Huygens  :  To  inftance  particulars,  were 
4  to  tranfcribe  their  whole  Books  and 
4  Treatifes. 

4  Let  us,  in  the  next  Place,  compare 
4  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Algebra .  1  hat 
f  the  Ancients  had  fome  kind  of  Algebra „ 

4  like  unto  ours,  is  the  Opinion  of  fever al 
4  learned  Writers  of  late  :  And  it  is  evi- 
4  dent  from  the  Seven  remaining  Books  of 
4  Diophantus ,  that  it  was  brought  to  a 
4  confiderable  Length  in  his  Time.  But 
4  how  infinitely  fhort  this  was  of  that  Al- 
4  gebra  which  we  now  have,  fince  Viet  as 
4  Time,  will  appear  to  any  that  confiders, 

4  the  different  Proceis  of  both.  For,  tho* 
4  Diophantus  has  given  us  the  Solution  of 
4  a  great  many  hard  and  knotty  Arithme- 
4  tical  Problems,  yet  the  laft  Step  of  his 
4  Refolution  ferves  only  for  one  particular 
4  Example  of  each  Problem :  So  that  for 
4  every  new  Example  of  the  fame  Que- 
4  ft  ion,  there  muft  be  a  new  Procefs  made 
4  of  the  whole  Analyjis .  Whereas  by  our 
4  Modern  Algebra ,  the  Analysts  of  any 
4  one  Cafe  gives  a  general  Canon  for  all 

4  the  infinite  ‘Cafes  of  each  Problem  ? 

M  |  ‘where- 
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whereby  we  difcover  many  curious 
e  Theorems  about  the  Properties  of  Num¬ 
bers,  not  to  be  attained  by  Diophantm\ 
Method ;  this  being  the  peculiar  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  Spedout  Algthra,>  firft  intro¬ 
duced  by  Viet and  wonderfully  pro- 
moted  by  feveral  worthy  Mathemati- 

*  cia-.sfiace.  Befide  this  intolerable  Ioi- 
perteffion  of  the  Ancient  Algebra ,  ufed 
by  Diophantus ,  which  required  as  many 

different  Operations  as  the  Problem  had 
different  Examples,  that  is,  infinite ;  all 
c  which  are  included  in  one  general  Solu- 

*  tion  by  the  Modern  Algebra;  there  is 

*  this  great  Defect  in  it,  that  inVndeter- 
*'  mined,  Queftions,  which  are  capable  of 

innumerable  Solutions,  DiophaxtuVs  Al¬ 
gebra  can  feldom  find  any  more  than 
one  ;  whereas,  by  the  Modern  Algebra, 
f  we  can  find  innumerable,  fometimes  all 
c  in  one  Analyfis ;  though  in  many 

*  Problems  we  are :  obliged  to  re-iterate 
c  the  Operation  for  every  new  Anfwer. 

*  -This  is  iijfficient  to  let  you  fee,  that 
'  (even  in  the  Literal  Senfe)  our  Algebra 

does  infinitely  exceed  that  of  the  An- 
?  cients.  Nor  does  the  Excellency  of  our 

*  Algebra  appear  lefs  in  the  great  Im¬ 
provements  of  Geometry.  The  redu- 

‘  *  Terms, 
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<  ^hods,  whereby  we  have  advanced 
t  Geometry  infinitely  beyond  the  Limits 

<  aligned  to  it  by  the  Ancients.  To  this 

<  we  owe,  ( i.)  The  Expreffing  ail  Curves 

<  by  Equations,  whereby  we  have  a  v  iew 

4  of  their  Order,  proceeding  gradually  on 
4 in  infinitum.  ( 2. )  The  Method  of 
4  Conffru&ing  all  Problems  of  any  Al- 

<  fipnable  Dimenfion  *,  whereas  the  An- 
4  dents  never  exceeded  the  Third.  .  Nay, 

4  from  the  Account  which  Pappus  gives  us 

4  of  the  afore-mentioned  Queftion,  it  is 
4  evident,  that  the  Ancients  could  go  no 
4  further  than  Cubick  Equations :  For  ,  he 
4  fays  exprefly,  they  knew  not  what  to 
4  make  of  the  continual  Multiplication  of 
4  any  Number  of  Lines  more  than  Three ; 

4  they  had  no  Notion  of  it.  Cw  e 
4  Method  of  Meafuring  the  Area  s  of  ma- 
4  ny  Infinities  of  Curvilinear  Spaces ; 

4  whereas  Archimedes  laboured  with  great 

‘  Difficulty,  and  wrote  a  Pf'X  o'J^T  OV*  * 
«  tife  of  the  Quadrature  of  only  one  (  tj, 

*  which  is  the  fimplelt  and  eafieft  in  Na- 
i  ture.  (4.)  The  Method  of  Determi- 
« ning  the  Tangents  of  all  Geometi  ick 
<  Cufve  Lines ;  whereas  the  Ancients 
‘  went  no  further  than  m  determining 

*  the  Tangents  of  the  Citcie  and  Co 

«SS8  (5-)  The, Method  ofDet^- 
. 4  mining  the  Lengthsof  an  in  n  t ^ 
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*  ber  of  Curves ;  whereas  the  Ancient^ 

*  could  never  meafure  the  Length  of  one; 
1  If  I  fhould  defcend  to  Particulars,  the 
f  Time  would  fail  me.  As  our  Algebra , 
f  fo  alio  our  Common  Arithmetick  is  prodi- 

*  gioufly  more  perfect  than  theirs ;  of 
f  which.  Decimal  Arithmetick  and  Lorn- 

*  .  o 

*  rithms  are  fo  evident  a  Proof,  that  I 
f  need  fay  no  more  about  it. 

‘  1  would  hot  be  thought,  however, 
f  to  have  any  Deflgn  to  fully  the  Reputa- 
f  tion  of  thole  Great  Men,  Conon,  Ar* 

jr»  -  ‘*0  ^  %  *  ?  ■  ^  ^  > 

chimed.es ,  Euclid ,  Apollonius ,  &c.  who, 

*  if  they  had  lived  to  enjoy  our  Afliftance, 

*  as  we  now  do  fome  of  theirs,  would, 
f  queftionlefs,  have  been  the  greateft  Or- 

*  naments  of  this  Age,  as  they  were  de- 

■  fervedly  the  greateft  Glory  of  their  own. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Craig.  '  -A  • 

/  Thole  that  have  the  Curiolity  to  fee 
,  fome  ofthefe  Things  proved  at  large, 
which  Mr.  Craig  has  contracted  into  one 
View,  may  he  amply  fatisfied  in  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lis's  Hift  or  y  of  Algebra,  joy ned  with  Ger¬ 
hard  Vojfms\  Bifcourfes  De  Scientist  Ma¬ 
thematics.  \  i  •  :  *  •  . . '  .  ’  •  f.  *•  , 

-  It  muft  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  Ab- 
ftraCted  Mathematical  Sciences  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valued  by  the  ancienteft  Philo¬ 
sophers  *  None  that  I  know  of  exprefling 
1.  Contempt  of  them  but  Epicurus,  thd9 
^  ..I  'iJ  'j  j  r:  h  "■  all 
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all  did  not  ftudy  them  alike.  Plato  is 
laid  to  have  written  over  the  Door  of  his 
Academy,  Let  no  Man  enter  here,  mho 
does  not  underfiand  Geometry ,  None  of 
all  the  learned  Ancients  has  been  more 
extolled  by  other  learned  Ancients,  than 
Archimedes.  So  that  if  in  thefe  Things 
the  Moderns  have  made  fb  great  a  Pro- 
grels,  this  affords  a  convincing  Argu¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  not  Want  of  Genius 
which  obliged  them  to  flop  at,  or  to 
come  behind  the  Ancients  in  any  Thing 
elfe. 


CHAP.  XV. 

'  i  i  * 


Of  feveral  lnflrnments  invented  by 
the  Moderns ,  which  have  helped 
to  advance  Learning . 

*  y  *  4 

HAving  now  enquired  into  the  State 
of  Mathematicks,  as  they  relate  to 
Lines  and  Numbers  in  general,  I  am 
next  to  go  to  thole  Sciences  which  con- 
lider  them  as  they  are  applied  to  Mate¬ 
rial  Things.  But  thefe  being  of  feveral 
Sorts,  and  of  a  vaft  Extent,  taking  in  no 

lefs  than  the  whole  Material  World,  it 

U  l<-  i  \  ■  :r  £  1  •"* “  •  ought . 
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ought  to  he  obferved,  that  they  cannot 
-he  brought  to  any  great  Perfection,  with- 
> out  Numbers  of  Tools,  or  Arts,  which 
may  be  of  the  fame  LTre  as  Tools,  to 
.make  the  Way  plain  to  feverai  Things, 
.which  otherwife ,  without  their  Help, 

would  be  inacceflible. 

Of  thefe  Tools,  or  Instruments,  fome 
were  anciently  invented,  and  thofe  In- 
i-  ventions  were  diligently  pur  fued :  Others  1 
are  wholly  new.  According  to  their  U-  | 
fes,  they  may  be  ranged  under  thefe  two 
General  Heads;  (iQ  Thofe  which  are 
ufeful  to  all  Parts  of  Learning,  though  j 
»  perhaps  not  to  all  alike.  (2.)  Thofe  which  ■< 
are  particularly  fubfervient  to  a  Natu- 
ral  Philofbpher,  and  a  Mathematician.  . 
Under  the  firft  Head  one  may  place  Print-  j 
ing,  and  Engraving.  Under  the  Latter  [ 
come  Telejcopes ,  Microfcopes ,  the  Ther -  j| 
mometer ,  the  Bar  of  cope ,  the  Air-Pump,  : 
Pendulum-Clocks ,  Chymifiry ,  and  Anato-  , 
my.  All  thefe,  but  the  two  la  ft,  were 
abfblutely  unknown  to  former  Ages.  ■ 
Chymifiry  was  known  to  the  Greeks ,  and 
from  them  carried  to  the  Ards.  A^ato-  | 
my  is,  at  leaft,  as  old  as  Democritus  and 
Hippocrates  ;  and  among  the  exapl  Epyp-  j 
tians,  fomething  older.  ?  ^1 

The  Ufe  of  Printing  has  been  fo  vaft, 
that  every  thing  elfe  wherein  the  Moderns  : 
-  have 
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have  pretended  to  excel  the  Ancients,  is 
almoft  entirely  owing  to  it :  And  withal, 
its  general  Ufes  are  fo  obvious,  that  it 
would  be  Time  loft  to  enlarge  upon  them; 
but  it  muft  be  taken  Notice  of,  becaufe 
Sir  William  Temple  has  queftioned  (m) 
whether  Printing  has  multiplied  Books ,  or 
only  the  Copies  of  themy  from  whence  he 
concludes,  that  we  are  not  to  fuppole 
that  the  Ancients  had  not  equal  Advan¬ 
tages  by  the  Writings  of  thole  that  were 
ancient  to  them,  as  we  have  by  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  thofe  that  are  ancient  to  us.  But 
he  may  eafily  fblve  his  own  Doubt,  if 
he  does  but  reflect  upon  the  Benefit  to 
Learning  which  arifes  from  the  multiply t- 
ing  Copies  of  good  Books  :  For  though  it 
fhould  be  allowed,  that  there  were  and- 

ff  •  -i 

ently  as  many  Books  as  there  are  now, 
which  is  fcarce  credible,  yet  Bill  the  Mo¬ 
derns  have  hereby  a  vaft  Advantage,  be¬ 
caufe, (1.)  Books  are  hereby  much  cheaper, 
and  fb  come  into  more  Hands.  (2.)  They 
are  much  more  eafily  read  ;  and  fo  there 
is  no  Time  loft  in  poring  upon  bad 
Hands,  which  waftes  Time,  wearies  the 
Reader,  and  fpoilsMens  Eyes.  ($.)  They 
can  be  printed  with  Indexes,  and  other 
neceffary  Divifions,  which,  though  they 
may  be  made  in  MSS.  yet  they  will 

make  them  fo  voluminous  and  cumber- 
l]l-,  1  i  fome, 
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fome,  that  not  one  in  Forty  who  npw 
>  mind  Books,  becaufe  they  love  Reading, 
would  then  apply  themlelves  to  it. 
(4.)  The  Notice  of  new  and  excel¬ 
lent  Books  is  more  eafily  difperfed. 

.  (sO  The  Text  is  hereby  better  preferved 
entire,  and  is  not  fb  liable  to  corrup¬ 
ted  by  the  Ignorance  or  Mai  ice  of  Tran- 
feribers  ;  this  is  of  great  Moment  in  Ma-  | 
thematicks,  where  the  Alteration  of  a 
Letter,  or  a  Cypher,  may  make  a  De¬ 
mon  ftration  unintelligible.  But  to  fay 
more  upon  this  Subject  would  be  to  abufe 
Mens  Patience,  tince  thefe  things,  if  not  1 
{elf-evident,  yet  need  no  Proof. 

Engraving  upon  IVood^  or  Copper ,  is  of  1 
great  Ufe  in  all  thole  Parts  of  Knowledge  | 
where  the  Imagination  muft  be  aflifted 
by  lenlible  Images.  For  want  of  this  j 
noble  Art,  the  Ancient  Books  of  Natural  \ 
Hifiory  and  Mechanical  Arts ,  are  almoft  [ 
every  where  obfeure ;  in  many  Places  r 
unintelligible.  Mathematical  Diagrams ,  ; 
which  need  only  a  Ruler  and  a  pair  of  j 
Compares,  have  been  better  preferved, 
and  could  with  more  Eaft  be  drawn :  But  j 
in  Anatomy ,  in  Mechanicks,  in  Geography ,  i 
in  all  Parts  of  Natural  Hifiory ,  Engra¬ 
ving  is  io  neceffary,  and  has  been  fo  very  j 
advantageous,  that  without  it,  many  of  j 
thofe  Arts  and  Sciences  would  to  this 

'  ’  d'  ,"1  1  Hour 
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Hour  have  received  Very  little  Increafe.* 
For  when  the  Images,  the  Proportions, 
and  the  Diftances  of  thofe  things  where- 
in  a  Writer  intends  to  inftruflt  his  Reader, 
are  fully  and  minutely  engraven  In  Prints, 
it  not  only  faves  Abundance  of  Words, 
by  which  all  Deferipticiis  muft  of  Ne~ 
eeffity  he  obfeured,  but  it  makes  thofe 
Words  which  are  ufed,  full  and  clear ;  fb 
that  a  skillful  Reader  is  thereby  enabled 
to  pafs  an  exa£t  judgment,  and  can  un- 
derftand  his  Authors  without  a  Matter, 
which  other  wife  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  do ;  fo  as  to  be  able  to  difcern  all,  even 
the  minuteft  Miftakes  and  Overfights  in 
their  Writings,  which  puts  an  end  to 
Difputes,  and  encreafes  Knowledge. 

Thefe  are  general  Inftruments,  and 
more  or  lefs  ferviceable  to  all  forts  of 
learned  Men  in  their  feveral  Profefiions 
and  Sciences :  Thofe  that  follow  are  more 
particular :  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  that 
affift  the  Eye,  either  to  difcern  Obje&s 
that  are  too  far  off,  or  too  fmall. 

The  Imperfections  of  Difiance  are  re¬ 
medied  in  a  great  Meafure  by  Telefcopes  • 
whofe  chief  Ufe,  that  comes  under  our 
Confideration,  is  to  difcern  the  Stars,  and 
other  celeftial  Bodies. 

To  find  out  the  firft  Inventor  of  thefe 

forts  of  Glaffes,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 

learn 
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learn  who  fir  ft  found  out  the  Properties 
of  Convex  and  Concave  Glades  in  the 
Refraction  of  Light.  Dr.  Plot  has  col¬ 
lected  a  great  deal  concerning  F.  Bacon^ 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire ; 
which  feems  to  put  it  out  of  doubt  that 
he  knew  that  great  ObjeCts  might  appear 
little,  and  fmall  ObjeCts  appear  great; 
that  diftant  ObjeCts  would  feem  near, 
and  near  ObjeCts  feem  afar  off,  by  diffe¬ 
rent  Applications  of  Convex  and  Con¬ 
cave  Glaifes ;  upon  the  Credit  of  which 
tHc  Authorities,  Mr.  Molmeux  ( n)  attributes 
256, 257’  the  Invention  of  SpeCtacles  to  this  lear- 
258.  ned  Friar,  the  Time  to  which  their  ear- 
•  lieft  Uie  may  be  traced,  agreeing  very 
well  with  the  Time  in  which  he  lived  5 
but  how  far  F.  Bacon  went,  we  know 
not :  So  that  we  mu  ft  go  into  Holland  for 
the  firft  Inventors  of  thefe  excellent  In- 
ftruments,  and  there  they  were  firft  found 
(0)  Borel-  out  by  one  Zjcharias  Joannides  (0)  ,  a 

lus  de  ^0  speCtacle- maker  (p  )  of  Middleburgk  in 

mefcopii,  island ;  in  1590  (q)  he  prefented  a  Tef- 
pag.  90.  lefcope  of  T  wo  Glaifes  to  Prince  Maurice , 

Pag  3*bld* anc^  anot^er  t0  Arch-Duke  Albert ,  the 
(q;  ibid,  former  of  whom  apprehending  that  they 
Pag-  30.  might  be  of  great  Ule  in  War,  defired 
him  to  conceal  his  Secret.  For  this  Rea- 

CO  Diop-  f°n>  Name  was  fo  Httle  known,  that 
trie.  neither  Des  Cartes  (r)  nor  Gerhard  Vof- 

ftm  (f) 
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fms  (()  had  ever  heard  any  thing  of  him,  (0De/«- 
when  they  attributed  the  Invention  of 
Telefcopes  to  Jacobus  Metim  of  Alkmaer.  p.  70. 
However  it  taking  Air,  Galileo  Galilei  . 
took  the  Hint,  and  made  feveral  Te¬ 
lefaxes,  by  which  making  Obfervations 
upon  heavenly  Bodies,  he  got  himfelf 
immortal  Honour.  Thereby  (t)  he  dif-  CO  Fide 
covered  Four  Planets  moving  conftantly  Nuntium 
round  Jupiter ,  from  thence  ufually  called  fiimum 
his  Satellits,  which  afterwards  were  ob-  ntimm 
ferved  to  have  a  conftant,  regular,  and  pretfm, 
periodical  Motion.  This  Motion  is  now  A-T?. 
fo  exactly  known,  that  Mr.  Flamjlead ,M  ^Iir* 
who  is  one  of  the  moil  accurate  Obfer- 
vers  that  ever  was,-  has  been  able  to  cal¬ 
culate  Tables  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  fe-  ; 
veral  Satellits,  according  to  which,  Aftro- 
nomers  in  different  quarters  of  the  World, 
having  Notice  of  the  precife  Time  when 
to  look  for  them,  have  found  them  to 
anfwerto  his  PrediHions,  and  publifhed 
their  Obfervations  accordingly.  This  is 
an  effe&ual  Anfwer  to  all  that  Rhapfody 
which  Stubbe  (  0.)  has  collected  in  his  Frl™ 
Brutal  Anfwer  to  Mr.  GUnvile  s  Plus  duced  to  a 
Ultra,  about  the  Uncertainty  of  all  Ob-  JJon  Plus*, 
fervations  made  by  Telefcopes ;  fince  it  a§’2  !J  ‘ 
is  impoffible  to  calculate  the  Duration 
of  any  Motion  juftly  by  fallacious  and 


uncertain 


the  Eclipfes  of 
Jupiter* s 
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Jupiter's  Satellite,  Longitudes  would  food 
be  exa&ly  determined  if  T ubes  of  any 
*0  v?de  Length  could  be  managed  at  Sea.  («>)  But 
Jupiter  is  not  the  only  Planet  about  which 
things  anciently  unknown  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  this  noble  Inftrurtient.  The 
Moon  has  been  difcovered  to  be  an  Earth 
endued  with  a  libratory  Motion,  of  an 
uneven  Surface,'  which  has  fbrriething  a- 
nalogous  to  Hills  and  Dales,  Plains  and 
Seas  ; '  and  a  new  Geography  (if  one  may 
ufe  that  Word  without  a  Blunder)  with 

_  m  4  ♦  14  ■  * 
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accurate  Maps  has  been  pubiifhed  by  the 
(x)  sde-  great  Hevelius  (je),  and  improved  by 
nograph.  Ricci  olus  (y),  by  which  Ecli pies  may  be 
geftfIma*  obferved  much  more  nicely  than  could 
be  done  formerly  .•  The  Sun  has  been 
found  to  have  Spots  at  fome  times;  tht 
Planets  to  move  round  their  Axes  ;  Sa¬ 
turn  to  have  a  Luminous  Ring  round  a- 
bout  his  Body,  which  in  fome  Pofitions 
appears  like  two  Handles,  ,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  or  large  Prominencies 
on  oppofite  Parts  of  his  Limbs,  carried 
along  with  him,  befide  Five  Planets  mo¬ 
ving  periodically  about  him,  as  thofe  0- 
thersdo  about  Jupiter :  The  milky  Way 
to  be  a  Clufter  of  numberlefs  Stars ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  Heaven  to  be  filled 
with  an  incredible  Number  of  fixed  Stars, 
of  which,  if  Hevelm  s  Globes  are  ever 
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the  World  may  hope  to  fee  a 

of  the  re* 
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Thefe 


are 


■a 


by  Tele  [copes :  And  as  new  Things  have 
been  revealedp  fo  old  ones  have  been 

iiiuch  more  nicely  obferved,  than  former¬ 
ly  it  was  poflible  to  obferve  them. 

But  I  need  riot  enlarge  upon  particular 
Proofs  of  that,  which  e  veryA  ft  ronomicai 
Book,  printed  within  thefe  Fifty  Years, 
is  full  of.  If  I  fhould,  it  would  be  faid, 
perhaps,*  that  I  had  only  copied  from  the 
Trench  Author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds^ 
fo  often  mentioned  already.  ^ 

As  fome  Things  are  too  far  off,  fb 
others  are  too  fmall  to  be  feen  without 
help.  This  laft  DefeQ:  is  admirably  fup- 
plied  by  Microfcopes ,  invented  by  the 
fame  Zjtcharias  Joannides  ( z,) ;  which,  (z)Borei 
befides  Mifcellaneoiis  and  Occafional  Ob-  Jusv«^/« 
fervations,  have  been  applied  to  Anatomy , 
by  Malpigh  iuSy  Leeutvenhoeck,  Grew ,  Ha* 
vers ,  and  feveral  others.  The  fir  ft  very 
confiderable  Eftay  to  fhew  what  might  be 
difeovered  in  Nature^  by  the  help  of  Mi¬ 
crofcopes  ^  was  made  by  Dr.  Hook^  in  his 
Micrography ;  wherein  he  made  various 
Obfervations,  upon  very' different  Sorts 
of  Bodies.  One  may  eafily  imagine  what 
Light  they  muft  needs  give  unto  the  ni¬ 
cer  Mechanifm  of  mofff Kinds  of  BofJies^ 

N  when 
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when  Monfieur  Leeuwenboeck  has  plainly 
proved,  that  he  could,  with  his  Glaffes, 
difcern  Bodies  feveral  Millions  of  Times 
lels  than  a  Grain  of  Sand.  This  may  be 
relied  upon,  becaufe  Dr*  Hook,  who  exa¬ 
mined  what  Leeuwenboeck  fays  of  the  lit* 
tie  Animals  which  he  difcerned  in  Water, 
of  which  he  tells  the  moft  wonderful 
Things,  does,  in  his  Microfcopium ,  at* 
teft  the  Truth  of  Leeuwenhoeck s  Obferva* 

•  i 


lions. 

Befides  thefe  which  are  of  more  uni- 
verfal  Ufe,  feveral  other  Inftruments  have 
been  invented ,  which  have  been  very  | 
ferviceable  to  find  out  the  Properties  of  1 
Natural  Bodies;  and  by  which  feveral  f 
Things  of  very  great  Moment,  utterly  S 
unknown  to  the  Ancients,  have  been  de-  i 
tefted.  As,  i 

(a)  Borei-  i .  The  Thermometer ,  invented  ( a)  by  fa 
SuntioriuS)  an  eminent  Phyfician  of  Pd-  1 

Antmahum  ,  _  :  .  J  , 

Parr.  ir.  dua.  Its  immediate  Ufe  is,  to  determine  j 

dxxv  t^ie  feveral  Degrees  of  Heat  and  -Cold ; 
u  xxv,  wj1jc{1  our  Senfes  can  give  us  but  un*  j 

certain  Notices ;  becaufe  they  do  not  fo  { 

much  inform  us  of  the  State  of  the  Air  in  f 

it  felf,  as  what  its  Operations  are  at  that  j 

Time  upon  our  Bodies.  But  Santforitts  j 

ufed  only  open  VefTels,  which  are  of 

'  fmall  Ufe,  fince  Liquors  may  rife  or  faH  j 

in  the  Tubes,  as  well  from  the  Increafe  or 

'  __  .  » 
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diminution  of  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  as 
of  Heat  and  Cold.  That  Defed  was  re¬ 
medied  by  Mr.  Boyle  (£),  who  fealed  up 
the  Liquors  in  the  Tubes,  Hermetically,  metS 
that  fb  nothing  but  only  Heat  and  Cold  Thoughts,; 
might  have  any  Operation  upon  them.  Siftory 
The  Ufes  to  which  they  have  been  ap-  of  Cold, 
plied,  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Mr.  Boyleh 
Hiflory  of  Cold ,  and  the  Experiments  of 
the  Academy  del  Cimento. 

2.  The  Barofcope,  or  Torricellian  Expe¬ 
riment  ;  lb  called  from  its  Inventor,  £- 
(vangelifia  Torricelli 9  a  Florentine  Mathe¬ 
matician;  who,  about  the  Year  1645. 
found  that  Quick-Silver  would  Band  e- 
re£t  in  a  Tube,  above  28  Inches  from  the 
Surface  of  other  Quick-Silver  into  which 
the  Tube  was  immerfed,  if  it  was  before 
well  purged  of  Air.  This  noble  Experi¬ 
ment  foon  convinced  the  World,  that  the 
Air  is  an  aQiually  heavy  Body,  and  gra¬ 
vitates  upon  every  Thing  here  below. 

This  Gravitation  being  found  unequal  at 
feveral  Times,  Mr.  Boyle  applied  this  In- 
ftrument  to  Mechanical  tJfes  (c),  and  (0  Phiiof. 
flie wed  how  it  might  teach  us  to  know  Jrua”f£° 
the  Differences  and  Changes  of  W eather ;  io,  1  1-  ’ 
when  dry,  and  when  wet;  ilnce,  by  a 
vaft  Number  of  Obfervations,  he  had 
learnt  j  that  in  dry  Weather  the  Air 
up  the  Mercury ,  and  in  wet 

Wea* 
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Weather  let  it  fall  again ;  though  never 
lower  than  28  Inches,  and  fcarce  ever 

higher  than  32.  , 

3.  Thefe  Obftrvations ,  with  other 
Collateral  Experiments,  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  Air  was,  in  Truth,  a 
Springy  Body,  which  expanded  or  con¬ 
tracted  it  ftlf  in  a  Reciprocal  Proportion, 
to  the  lncreaft  or  Leffening  of  the  Cora- 
preflion  of  the  Ambient  Bodies.  For 
which  he  invented  an  Inftrument  to 
draw  the  Air  out  of  Veflels  that  were  fib 
led  with  it,  by  SuCtion.  The  firfl:  Eb 
lays  of  that  kind  ftem  to  have  been 
made  fome  Years  before  his  appeared, 
by  Otto  Guerick  of  Magdebourg ;  but  as 
he  applied  them  chiefly  to  the  Gravita¬ 
tion  of  the  Air,  without  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  its  Spring  ;  fo  they  were  very  im¬ 
perfect,  when  compared  to  Mr.  Boyle's. 
By  this  Air-Pump ,  as  it  is  ufiially  called, 
he  diftovered  Abundance  of  Properties  in 
the  Air,  before  never fidpeCted  to  be  in 
it.  What  they  are,  either  confidered  fin- 
gly,  or  in  their  Operations  upon  all  forts 
of  Bodies,  may  be  ften  at  large-  in  his 
P  by jico- Mechanical  E xper iment s  concerning 
the  IV { eight  and  Spring  of  the  Air ;  and 
in  ftveral  of  his  other  Diftourfts  upon 
the  fame  Argument ;  fome  of  which  are 
inted  by  themfelves,  and  others  in  the 
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Vide  Catalogue  of  Mr, 
BoyleV  Works ,  «<•  r/je 
£??(/  of  tie  F irft  Part  of 
the  Medicinal  Experi¬ 
ments,  Printed  1,692.  in 
Twelves. 
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. philo  fophieal  Tranf aft  ions  (d).  00  Num,  62,63, 122. 

How  tar  they  may  be  relied 
upon  appears  from  this ;  That 
though  Hobbes  and  Linus  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  Pains  to 
deftroy  Mr. «  Boyle’s  Theory, 
yet  they  have  had  few  or  no  Abettors  : 
Whereas  the  Doctrine  of  the  W eight  and 
Spring  of  the  Air ,  firft  made  thorowly  in¬ 
telligible  by  Mr.  Boyle,  has  univerfally 
gained  Alfent  from  Philofophers  of  all 
Nations  who  have,  for  thefe  laft  Thirty 
Years,  bufied  themfelves  about  Natural 
Enquiries. 

4.  The  Invention  of  Pendulum-Clocks 
ought  here  to  be  remembred,  fince  from 
them  it  appears,  that  the  Diurnal  Motion 
of  the  Earth  is  not  fo  exactly  Periodical, 

Us  that  a  true  Equation  of  Time  can 
thereby  be  obtained  ;  but  by  this  Inftru- 
tnent,  the  Meafure  of  the  Variation  be¬ 
ing  once  adjufted,  the  true  Time  of  the 
Earth’s  Diurnal  Motion  can,  at  all  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year,  be  more  exadiy  known. 

The  Ufe  of  it  in  making  of  Agronomical 
Obfervations  is  alfo  very  obvious;  for 
they  could  not  anciently  be  fo  minute  as 
they  are  at  prefent,  for  want  of  fuch  nice 
Sub-Divifions  of  an  equable  Motion  as  it 
affords.  The  Invention  of  this  noble  in- 
ftrument  is  attributed,  by  the  Publifher  of 
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the  Experiments  of  the  Academy  del  Ci - 
tnentOy  to  Galileo  Galilei >  who  found  out 
fo  many  excellent  Theorems  of  the  Na« 
ture  and  Proportions  of  the  Motions  of 
Projected  and  Vibrating  Bodies.  He  fays 
that  Galileo  firft  applied  the  Pendulum  to 
Clock-work :  and  that  his  Son  Vincenzio 

J  f  ..  f  * 

(e)  Expe- _pUt  in  pradice  in  the  Year  1649  (e). 

UTZdl  ft  was  little  taken  notice  of,  however,  in 
w;  del  ci-thefe  Parts,  till  Monfieur  Huygens  revi- 
ved  or  invented  it  a-new ;  to  whom,  for 
gng.  *  that  Reafbn,  the  Glory  of  finding  out 
:  :  this  ufeful  Inftrument  is  commonly  attri¬ 

buted.  Upon  thisOccafion  I  ought  not  to 
omit  that  great  Improvement  of  Watches, 
by  adding  a  Second  Spring  to  balance  the 
Firft  ;  (  as  the  Pendulum  in  a  Clock  does 
the  Weights)  which  allb  is  attributed 
to  Monfieur  Huygens ,  though  he  and 
Dr.  Hook  have  both  contended  for  the 
Honour  of  this  ufeful  Invention.  !  It  ap-' 
pears  by  the  Philofophical  Tranfaffions^ 
and  by  Dr.  Hook* s  Leisures,  that  he  had  a 
right  Notion  of  this  Matter,  and  that  he 
had  made  feveral  Effays  to  reduce  it  to 
PraHice,  fome  Years  before  any  of  Mon¬ 
fieur  Huygens* s  Watches  were  produced  5 
but  that  Monfieur  Huygens  firft  made 
D endulum-W atches  ( fo  they  are  common¬ 
ly  called)  that  proved  thoroughly  fer- 
viceahle.  Thefe  will  not  be  difputed  to 
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be  Modern  Inventions,  fince  the  whole 
Bufmefs  of  Clocks  and  Watches  was  un¬ 
known  to  all,  even  the  Jra- 
bUny  Antiquity  (/):  Their 
Aftronomers  meafured  their 
Time  by  Hour-Glaffes  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  Vibrating  Strings  of  fe- 
veral  Lengths ;  which  would, 
indeed,  ferve  them,  in  moft  Cafes,  to 
meafure  Time  nicely  by  ,  whilft  they 
were  obferving  ;  though  they  were  of  no 
Ufe  upon  other  Occafions ;  and  even  then 
were  liable  to  great  Hazards. 


i83 


(f )  See  Dr,  Edw.  Ber¬ 
nard'/  Letter  to  Dr.  Hun¬ 
tingdon#  about  the  La¬ 
titude  of  Twenty '  Fixed 
Starsy  from  Arabian  Ob- 
Jervat,  Phil.  Tranf. 
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Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Chymifiry. 

\Hymifiryy  or  the  Art  of  Dividing  Bo¬ 
dies  by  Fire,  comes  next  to  be  con- 
MUWJ.  So  great  Things  have  thereby 
been  difcoyered  in  Nature,  that  were  un¬ 
known  without  it,  that  it  may  juftly  be 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  chiefeft  Inftru- 
ments  whereby  Real  Knowledge  has 
been  advanced.  It  has  been  cultivated 
by  three  Sorts  of  Men,  for  very  different 
Reafbns ,  by  Refitter s9  Alchetniftsy  and  Chy~ 
mifisj  properly  fo called.  The  Refers 
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Art,  which  is  older  than  the  Flood,  is  in 
Holy  Scripture  alcribed  to  Tubal-Cam,  as 
its  firft  Inventor  (g).  The  early  Ufe  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  as  Inftruments  of  Ex¬ 
change  in  Trade,  in  the  Eaftern  Parts, 
Ihewsj  that  Men, very  anciently  knew 
how  to  leparate  Metals  from  their  Drofi, 
to  a  great  Degree.  And  as  frequent  Pu¬ 
rifications  are  necefiary  for  that  Work, 
fo  we  find  that  the  NCcefiity  of  them  was 
long  ago  commonly  known,  fince  David 
compared  a  Righteous  Man  to  Silver  Se¬ 
ven  Times  purified  in  the  Fire  (<&).  Yet 
that  their  Art  was  comparatively  rude,  is 
certain,  becaufe,  they  did  not  know  how 
to  feparate  Gold  from  Silver ;  befides  a 
very  great  many  other  Secrets  relating  to 
that  Art,  which  could  not  be  known  be¬ 
fore  the  Way  of  Making  Aqua  Fortes : 
And  their  particular  Qualities  in  corro¬ 
ding  feveral  forts  of  Metals  were  dilcp- 
.veredj  and  applied  to  thefe  Purpofes. 

-  f  h^ve  fpoken  already  of  Alchemy,,  or 
the  Art  of  Making  Gold ;  and  fo  1  fhall 
pafs  on  to  the  ChymijF s  Art,  which  con- 
tihs^n  making  fuch  Anafyfes of  Bodies 
by  Flie,  or  other  Agents,  Chyrriically 
prepared,  as  may  reduce  them  into  more 
Ample  Subftances,  than  thofe  out  of 

were  ^e^ore  compounded, 
which  have  been  hereby 
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made  are  fo  very  much  later  than  thofe 
Ages  which  Sir  William  Temple  contends 
for,  that  thole  who  thought  they  had  a 
great  deal  to  fay  for  the  other  Parts  of 
Ghymifry,  do  here  give  up  the  Contro- 
verfie.  »  Borrichim  himlelf  owns  ,  that 
Hippocrates,  Jriftotle  and  Galen  knew  fb 
little  of  Chymiftry ,  that  they  could  not  fo 
much  as  make  Rofe-water.Now, though  he 
fays  this  with  a  Defign  to  difparage  their 
Skill  in  Phyfick,  when  compared  with  the 
Egyptian,  yet  therein  he  deftroys  his  own 
Hypothefis ;  becaufe,  in  feveral  Places  of  f  ’ 
his  Vindication  of  the  Her  metical  and  Chy - 
mical  Philofophy  and  Medicine  ,  againft 
Cohringius*  s  Book  De  Medicina  Hermetic  a, 
he  takes  Pains  to  prove,  that  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  very  Men  was  originally 
owing  to  the  Egyptians .  But  the  Thing 
fpeaks  it  felf  i  The  inward  Ufe  of  Anti* 
monial,  Vitriolick,  and  Mercurial  Pre¬ 
parations  in  Phyfick,  was  very  little 
known  before  the  Time  of  Bajilius  Valen¬ 
tinus,  and  Paracelfus .  •  What  was  an- 
cienter,  *  was  taken  from  the  Arabs,  who 
are  Modems  againft  Sir  William  Temple.  (ii)Bom- 
(t)  They  may  <  be  looked  upon  as  the chius 
firft  Inventors  or  Ghymical  Medicine :  Progm 
(i)  They  fir  ft  extra&ed  Vinous  Spirits  cbem. 
from  Fermented  Liquors ;  Not  to  men- 

tion  lottunto 
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tion  Abundance  of  other  Preparations, 
which  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  Raymund 
Lully ,  his  Scholar,  and  F  .Bacon  learned 
from  them.  I  will  not  deny  but  feme 
Chymical  Experiments  were  very  an- 
ciently  known.  Solomon  (k)  hints  at  the 
Disagreement  of  Vinegar  and  Nitre ; 
which,  though  not  intelligible  of  com- 
<T)Boyiev  mon  Nitre,  yet,  as  Mr.  Boyle  (J)  found 
K-fof  by  his  own  Experience,  it  is  certainly 
Chymical;  true  of  Egyptian  Nitre ;  which,  as  being 
Principles.  a  natural  Alkali,  will  caufe  an  Ebullition, 

when  joined  with  any  Acid  Salt.  The 
Property  of  Mercury  to  mix,  or,  as  the 
Chymijls  fpeak,  to  Amalgamate  with 
Gold,  was  known  in  Vitruvius* s  Time : 
Though  by  that  one  may  perceive,  that 
very  few  of  its  other  Properties  were  then 
known ;  fine c  Pliny,  who  mentions  that 
Quality  of  Mercury,  that  it  will  Amalga¬ 
mate  with  Gold,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  Angu¬ 
lar  Thing,  in  thefe  Words, 
(m)  Every  Thing  ftvims  up¬ 
on  Quick-Silver  hut  Gold ; 
that  only  it  draws  to  it  felf. 

Whereas  now  every  Body 
knows  that  Mercury  will  Amalgamate 
with  all  Metals  but  Copper  and  Iron. 
And  if  the  Ancients  Skill  in  Minerals 
may  be  judged  of  by  Pliny's  Accounts, 

they 
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prater  attrum  j  id  mum 
ad  fe  trabit .  N.  H.  lib. 
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they  (»)  believed  that  Lead  was  heavier,  ^  Ne- 
and  more  ductile  than  Gold.  pondere  aut 

ri  ^  !  facilitate 

materia  pr  datum  eji  extern  metalik ,  cum  cedat  per  utrwnque  plumb o. 
H.H.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. 

Some  PafTages  likewife  are  produced 
by  Borrkkius ,  to  prove  that  the  Ancients 
underftood  fomething  of  Calcinations, 
and  the  Ufe  of  Lixiviate  Salts :  But  thefe 
Things  are  very  few ,  very  imperfed, 
and  occafional.  Chymiftry  was  not 
I*  efteemed  as  a  diftind  Art  3  or  the  Analy-  , 

;  fes  thereby  produced,  worthy  a  Philofo- 
,i!  pher’s  Notice ;  though  the  Induftry  of 
I  *  later  Ages  have  found  them  to  be  fo  re** 

“ 1  gular  and  remarkable,  that  many  Perfons 
have  thought  that  the  Conftituent  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mixed  Bodies  are  no  other  Way 
fo  certainly  to  be  found  out.  Hence 
have  the  Hyfothefes  of  the  Paracelfians 
taken  their  Beginning ;  who  held,  that  , 
Salt,  Sulphur  and  Mercury  were  the  adive 
Principles  of  Compofition  of  all  Mixed 
Bodies.  Hence  feveral  others  have  been 
led  to  believe,  that  the  Primary  Confti- 
tuents  of  very  many  Bodies  were  Jcid 
and  Jlkalizate  Salts,  Which  Hypothe-  C°)sgP“* 
fes,  though  liable  to  many  Exceptions,  2d 
as  Mr.  Boyle  (0)  has  fully  proved,  are  Produft. 
founded  upon  fuch  a  Variety  of  furpri- 

$ing  Experiments,  that  thole  who  firft  ciplcs, 
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flarted  them  were  not  fo  unadvifed,  as 
one  that  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
Laboratories  of  the  Qhymifts  might,  at 
firft  View,  fufpeft.  -  For  it  is  certain, 
that  five  diftinQ:  and  tolerably  uniform 
Subftances  may  be  drawn  from  molt  Ve¬ 
getable  and  Animal  Subftances,  by  Fire ; 
namely,  Phlegm,  fixed  S alt ,  0/7,  Earth , 
and  Spirit ,  or  Volatile  Salt  diffolved  in 
Phlegm,  So  that  here  is  a  new  Field  of 
Knowledge,  of  which  the  Ancients  had 
no  fort  of  Notion.  ^  :  : 

The  great  and  fuccefsful  Change  here- 
by  made  (^)  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Part 
iXtaefe  Phyfick,  fhews  that  thefe  Philofophers 
cfExpe-  by  Fire  have  fpent  their  Time  to  very 
good  purpofe.  Thofe  Phyficians  who 
reafbn  upon  Galenical  Principles  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  very  many  Cafes,  the  Tin¬ 
ctures,  Extracts,  Spirits ,  Volatile  Salts , 
and  Rofins  of  Vegetables  and  Animals,  are 
much  more  efficacious  Remedies  than  the 
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Galenical  Preparations  of  thofe  felf-fame 
Medicines.  Nay,  though  they  are  not 
eafily  reconciled  to  Mineral  Preparations, 
becaufe  the  Ancients  not  knowing  how 
to  feparate  them  from  their  groffer  Fae¬ 
ces,  durft  very  feldom  apply  them  to  any 
but  Chirurgical  Ufes  ;  yet  they  them- 
lelves  are  forced  to  own,  that  lbme  Dif 
eafes  are  of  fb  malignant  a  Nature,  that 

they 
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they  cannot  be  difpelled  by  milder  Me¬ 
thods.  The  Ule  of  Mercury  in  Venereal 
Diftempers,  is  fo  great,  and  lb  certain, 
that  if  there  be  luch  a  Thing  as  a  Specifi- 
cal  Remedy  in  Nature,  it  may  juftly  de- 
lerve  that  Title.  The  Unskilfulnefs  of 
thole  who  have  prepared  and  adminiftred 
Antimonial  Medicines,  has  made  them 
infamous  with  many  Perlbns,  though 
many  admirable  Cures  have  been^  and 
are  wrought  by  them,  skilfully  correct¬ 
ed,  every  Day.  And  it  is  well  known* 
that  the  inward  Ufe  of  Steel  has  been  lb 
fuccelsful,  that  in  many  Dileales,  where 
the  niceft  Remedies  leem  requiiite,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Gonftitution  of  the  Patients,  or 
the  Nature  of  the  Diftempers,  be  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is,  without  Fear*  made  ule 
of;  tho’  its  Medicinal  Virtues,  in  thefe 
®  Cafes,  have  been  found  out  by  Chymical 
Methods.  »  ; 

Upon  the  whole  Matter,  it  is  certain, 
that  here  is  a  new  and  gainful  Acquifition 
0  made :  The  old  G  denied  Materia  Medic  a 
tf  is  almoft  as  well  known,  in  all  probabi- 
0- lity,  as  ever  it  was;  fince  there  are  lo 
great  Numbers  of  Receipts  prelerved  in 
If  the  Writings  of  the  old  Phylicians.  The 
rlnduftry  of  Modern  Naturalifts  has,  in 
moft,  at  leaft,  in  all  material  Cafes, 
'  clearly  dilcovered  what  thole  Individual 
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Remedies  are,  which  are  there  defcribed. 
So  that  whatfoever  Enlargement  is  made, 
is  a  clear  Addition ;  efpeeialty,  fince  theft 
Minerals  and  Metals  were  then  as  free 
and  common  as  they  are  now.  Befides, 
vaft  Numbers  of  Galenical  Medicines  ^ 
Chymically  prepared,  are  lefs  naufeous, 
and  equally  powerful ;  which  is  fb  great 
an  Advantage  to  Phyfick,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  over-looked  • 
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Of  Ancient  and  Modern 


■ft atomy  is  one  of  the  moft  neceflary  ■ 
Arts  to  open  to  us  Natural  Know-  {d 
ledge  of  any  that  was  ever  thought  of. 
Its  Ufefulnefs  to  Phyficians  was  very 
early  ieen  $  and  the  Greeks  took  great 
Pains  to  bring  it  to  Perfe&ion.  Some  of 
fq)  com.  the  firft  Diffe£iors  ($)  tried  their  SkiH 
cdfus  upon  living  Bodies  of  Men,  as  well  as 
ujano-  grutes>  This  was  ib  inhumane  and  bar- ^ 

barous  a  Cuftom,  that  it  was  foori  left 
off :  And  it  created  fuch  an  Abhorrence 
in  Mens  Minds  of  the  Art  it  felf,  that 
in  Galen's  Time  even  dead  Bodies  were  j 
feldom  opened ;  and  he  was  often  ob 
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liged  (r)  to  ufe  Apes  inftead  of  Men,  CO  A?ati 
which  fometimes  led  him  into  great  Mif  foaTpaf- 
takes.  fim. 

It  may  belaid,  perhaps,  that  becaule 
there  is  not  an  ancient  Syftem  of  Anato¬ 
my  extant,  therefore  the  Extent  of  their 
Knowledge  in  this  particular  cannot  be 
known.  But  the  numerous  Anatomical 
Treadles  of  Galen  do  abundantly  fupply 
that  Defeat.  In  his  elaborate  Work  of 
the  Vfes  of  the  Parts  of  Humane  Bodies, 
he  gives  fo  full  an  Idea  of  ancient  Ana¬ 
tomy,  that  if  no  other  ancient  Book  of 
Anatomy  were  extant,  it  alone  would  be 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  IJe  is  very 
large  in  all  his  Writings  of  this  Kind, 
in  taking  Notice  of  the  Opinions  of  the 
Anatomifts  that  were  ancienter  than  him- 
felf,  elpecially  when  they  were  mifta- 
ken,  and  had  (pent  much  Time  and  Pains 
in  opening  Bodies  of  Brutes,  of  which  he 
lomewhere  promiles  to  write  a  compa¬ 
rative  Anatomy.  So  that  his  Books  not 
only  acquaint  us  with  his  own  Opinions, 
but  alio  with  the  Realonings  and  Difco- 
veries  of  Hippocrates,  Arifiotle ,  Herophi- 
lus  and  Erafijlratm,  whole  Names  were 
juftly  venerable  for  their  Skill  in  thefe 
things.  Belides,  he  never  contradi&s 
any  Body  without  appealing  to  Experi¬ 
ence,  wherein  though  he  was  now  and 
E  then 
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then  miftaken,  yet  he  does  not  write 
like  a  Pedant,  affirming  a  thing  to  be 
true  or  falfe  upon  the  Credit  of  Hippo- 
crates,  or  Herophilm *  but  builds  his  Ar¬ 
gument  upon  Nature  as  far  as  he  knew 
her.  He  had  an  excellent  Underftanding, 
and  a  very  piercing  Genius,  •  io  that  the 
falfe  ufes  which  he  very  frequently  affigns 
to  feveral  Parts,  do  certainly  fhew  that 
he  did  not  underftand  the  true  Texture 
of  thofe  Parts,  becaufe  where  his  Ana¬ 
tomy  did  not  fail  him,  his  Ratiocinations 
are,  generally  fpeaking,  exa&.  Where¬ 
fore  in  this  particular  his  Miftakes  inftrud 
us  as  effectually  in  the  Ancients  Igno¬ 
rance,  as  his  true  Notions  do  in  their 
Knowledge.  This  will  appear  at  large 
hereafter,  where  it  will  be  of  mighty  ufe 
to  prove.  That  the  Ancients  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  known  many  of  the  moft 
eminent  Modern  Difcoveries,  fince  if  they 
had  known  them,  they  would  not  have 
affigned  fuch  Ufes  to  thofe  Parts,  as  are 
not  reconcilable  to  thofe  Difco  veries.  If 
Galen  had  known  that  the  Pancreas  had 
•been  a  Heap  of  fmall  Glands/  which  all 
emit  into  one  common  Canal,'  a  parti¬ 
cular  Juice  carried  afterwards  through 
that  Canal  into  the .  Guts ;  which  there 
meeting  with  the  Bile  goes  forwards,  and 
iflifts  it  in  the  making  of  the  Chyle,  he 

would'. 
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would  never  have  faid  (f)  that  Nature 
made  it  for  a  Pillow  to  fupport  the  V eins ; 
which  go  out  of  the  Liver  in  that  Place, 
where  they  divide  into  feveral  Branches, 
left  if  they  had  been  without  a  Reft,  they 
fhould  have  been  hurt  by  the  violent  E- 
ruption  of  the  Blood  *  and  this  too  with- 
out  the  afligning  any  other  Ule  for  it. 

By  Anatomy  there  is  feldom  any  thing 
underftood  but  the  Art  of  laying  open  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  with  a  Knifej 
that  fo  the  Relation  which  they  feverally 
bear  each  to  other  may  be  clearly  difcer- 
ned.  This  is  generally  underftood  of  the 
containing  Parts,  Skin,  Flefh,  Bones^Menw 
branes,  Veins,  Arteries,  Mufcles,  Ten¬ 
dons,  Ligaments,  Cartilages,  Glands, 
Bowels,  wherein  only  the  Ancients  bu~ 
fied  themfelves :  As  for  the  Examination 
of  the  Nature  and  particular  Texture  of 
the  contained  Parts,  Blood,  Chyle,  Urinej 
Bile,  Serum,  Fat,  Juices  of  the  Pancreas^ 
Spleen  and  Nerves ,  Lympha,  Spittle* 
Marrow  of  the  Bones,  Mucilages  or  the 
Joints,  and  the  like ;  they  made  very 
few  Experiments,  and  thole  too  for  want 
Of  Chymiftry  very  imperfeft.  TheDiL 

coveries  therefore  which  have  beeri  made 
in  that  nobler  part,  which  are  numerous 
and  coofiderable,  are  in  a  manner  whol¬ 
ly  owing  to  later  Ages.  In  the  other,  a 
J  O  ■  great 
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Partium,, 
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great  deal  was  anciently  done,  though  a 
great  deal  more  was  left  for  Pofterity  to  do. 

I  {hall  begin  with  the  Body  in  general. 
It  is  certain  that  all  the  great  Divifions  of 
the  Bones,  Mufcles,  V eins  and  Arteries ; 
trio  ft  of  thevifible  Cartilages,  Tendons 
and  Ligaments,  were  very  exa&ly  known 
in  Galen* s  Time ;  the  Pofitions  of  the 
Mufcles,  their  fcveral  Originations,  the 
Infcrtions  of  their  Tendons,  and  invert¬ 
ing  Membranes,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  ! 
traced  with  great  Nicety  and  Truth ;  the 
more  confpicuous  pairs  of  Nerves  which 
arife  either  from  the  Brain  or  Spinal  Mar-  j 
row,  were  very  well  known  and  carefully  j 
followed  ;  moft  of  the  great  Branches  of  , 
the  Veins^and  Arteries ;  almoft  all  the  j 
Bones  and  Cartilages,  with  very  many  j 
Mufcles,  have  ftill  old  Greek  Names  im-  4 
pofcd  upon  them  by  the  Old  Anatomifts,  4 
or  Latin  Names  tranflated  from  the  Greek  J 
ones :  So  that,  not  only  the  eafie  things  \ 
and  fuch  as  are  difcernable  at  firft  Sight,  j 
were  throughly  known  ;  but  even  feve-  4 
ral  particulars,  efpecially  in  the  Anatomy 
of  Nerves,  were  difcovered,  which  are  < 
not  obvious  without  great  Care,  and  I 
a  good  deal  of  pradical  Skill  in  difled-  ! 
ing.  So  much  in  general ;  from  which  it 
is  evident,  that  as  far  as  Anatomy  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  iifcful  to  a  Chirurgeon,  to  inform 

him 
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him  how  the  Bones,  Mufcles,  Blood- 
Veffels,  Cartilages,  Tendons,  Ligaments 
and  Membranes  lie  in  the  Limbs  and 
more  conlpicuous  Parts  of  the  Body,  fo 
far  the  Ancients  went :  And  here,  there 
.  is  very  little  that  the  Moderns  have  any 
|  Right  to  pretend  to  as  their  own  Dilco- 
,  veries ;  though  any  Man,  that  under- 
Bands  thefe  things,  muft  own,  That  thefe 
I  are  the  firft  things  which  offer  themfelves 
i  to  an  AnatomifPs  View. 

;  Here  I  (hall  beg  Leave  to  defcend  to 
S!  Particulars,  becaufe  I  have  not  feen  any 
31  Comparifon  made  between  Ancient  and 
i  Modern  Anatomy ,  wherein  I  could  ac- 
quiefce ;  whilft  fome,  as  Mr.  Glanvile  (t),  ^  * 

^  and  fome  others  who  feem  to  have  copied  Improve - 
7 1  from  him,  have  allowed  the  Ancients  lefs  merits  of 

«  than  was  their  Due ;  others,  as  Vtnkr 

•  Linden  and  Almelovten  (»J,  have  attri-  (u)inven- 
U  buted  more  to  them  than  came  to  their » 1 

111  Share ;  efpecially  fince  (though  perhaps 
rtli  it  may  be  a  little  tedious,  yet)  it  cannot 

e,  be  called  a  Digreffion.  , 

i*  Hippocrates  (vs)  took  the  Brain  to  be  („ )  De 

5  .  S&.  Hi.  Opinion  was  ««, .»  *. ; 
:  Truth  than  any  of  his  SuccelTors ;  but  he  |  g7 ■; 4Edir. 
|  feemsto  have  thought  it  to  be  a  fimilar  VanderLin, 
d  Subftance,  which  it  evidently  is  not.  en- 
|  And  therefore,  when  feveral  Parts  or  it 

•  I  were  difcovered  not  to  be  glandulous, 

l  '  0  2  his 
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his  Opinion  was  reje&ed.  Plato  took  it 
,  to  be  Marrow,  fiich  as  nourishes  the  Bones ; 
but  its  Weight  and  Texture  loon  deftroy- 
ed  his  Notion,  fince  it  finks  in  Water 
wherein  Marrow  fwims ;  and  is  hardned 
by  Fire,  by  which  the  other  is  melted. 
x)Deufu  Galen  (  x  )  few  a  little  farther,  and  he 
a  Herts  it  to  be  of  a  nervous  Subftance, 
only  lomething  fofter  than  the  Nerves  in 
the  Body.  Still  they  believed  that  the 
Brain  was  an  uniform  Subftance,  and  as 
long  as  they  did  fb,  they  were  not  like 
to  go  very  far.  The  firft  Anatomift  who 
dilcovered  the  true  Texture  of  the  Brain 
Mai-  was  Archangtlus  P iccolbomineus  ( y )  an 
pighiiis  Italian ,  who  lived  in  the  laft  Age.  He 

Cerebro  f°und  that  the  Brain  properly  fo  called, and 
ad  Fracaf-  Cerebellum ,  confift  of  T wo  diftin£f  Sub* 
2.  ftances,  an  outer  Afh-coloured  Subftance, 
through  which  the  Blood- Veflels  which 
lie  under  the  Pia  Mater  in  innumerable 
Folds  and  Windings,  are  diffeminated ; 
and  an  inner  every  where  united  to  it, 
of  a  nervous  Nature,  that  joins  this  Bark 
(as  it  is  ufiially  called )  to  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  which  is  the  Original  of  all  the 
Pairs  of  Nerves  that  iffue  from  the  Brain, 
and  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  lies  un- . 
der  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum .  After  him 
00  Anat.  Dr.  Willis  (e)  was  fb  very  exaff,  that  he 

cerebri  traced  this  medullar  Subftance  through  all 

its 
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its  Infertions  into  the  Cortical,  and  the 
Medulla  Oblongata ,  and  examined  the  Ri¬ 
les  of  all  the  Nerves,  and  went  along 
with  them  into  every  Part  of  the  Body 
with  wonderful  Curiofity.  Hereby  not 
only  the  Brain  was  demonftrably  proved 
to  be  the  Fountain  of  Senfe  and  Motion, 
but  alfo  by  the  Courfes  of  the  Nerves, 
the  Manner  how  every  Part  of  the  Body 
confpires  with  any  others  to  procure  any 
one  particular  Motion, was  clearly  fhewn; 
and  thereby  it  was  made  plain  even  to 
Senfe,  that  where-ever  many  parts  joined 
at  once  to  caufe  the  lame  Motion,  that 
Motion  is  caufed  by  Nerves  that  go  into 
every  one  of  thofe  Parts,  which  are  all 
ftruck  together.  And  though  Vieuffens  and 
du  Verney  have  in  many  things  corre&ed 
"Dv. Willises  Anatomy  oftheNerves\  yet  they 
have  ftrengthened  his  general  Hypothecs, 
even  at  the  Time  when  they  difeovered 
his  Miftakes,  which  is  the  lame  thing  to 
our  prefent  purpofe.  Galen, indeed  (4),  had  ( a 
a  right  Notion  of  this  matter,  but  he  ^  *  * 
traced  only  the  larger  Pairs  of  Nerves, 
fuch  as  could  not  efeape  a  good  Anatomift. 

But  the  manner  of  the  forming  of  the 
Animal  Sprit  in  the  Brain  was  wholly 
unknown.  In  Order  to  the  Difeovery 
whereof,  Malpghius  (b)  by  his  Micro-  £er'brie 
feopes  found  that  the  Cortical  Part  of  cortke* 

O  1  the 
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the  Brain  confifts  of  an  innumerable  Com¬ 
pany  of  very  {mail  Glandules,  which  are 
all  fupplied  with  Blood  by  Capillary  Ar¬ 
teries  ;  and  that  the  Animal  Spirit,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood 
in  thefe  Glandules,  is  carried  from  them 
into  the  Medulla,  Oblongata  through  little 
Pipes,  whereof  one  belongs  to  every 
Gland,  whofe  other  End  is  inferted  into 
the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  and  that  thefe 
Numberlefs  Pipes,  which  in  the  Brain  of 
lbme  Fifhes  look  like  the  Teeth  of  a  fmall 
Ivory  Comb  (e)9  are  properly  that  which 
all  Anatomifts  after  Piccolhomineus  have 
called  the  Corpus  callofum,  or  the  Medul¬ 
lar  Part  of  the  Brain.  This  Difcovery 
deftroys  the  Ancient  Notions  of  the  Ufes 
of  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  and  makes 
it  very  probable  that  thofe  Cavities  are 
only  Sinks  to  carry  off  excrementitious 
Humours,  and  not  Store-Houfes  of  the 
Animal  Spirit :  It  fhews  like  wife  how 
little  they  knew  of  the  Brain  who  belie¬ 
ved  that  it  was  an  uniform  Subftance. 
Some  of  the  Ancients  difputed  (d )  whe¬ 
ther  the  Brain  were  not  made  to  cool  the 
Heart.  Now  though  thefe  are  ridiculed 
by  Galen,  fo  that  their  Opinions  are  not 
imputable  to  thofe  who  never  held  them  ; 
yet  they  fhew  that  thefe  famous  Men 
had  examined  thefe  things  very  fuperfi- 
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dally  :  For  no  Man  makes  himfelf  ridi¬ 
culous  if  he  can  help  it ;  and  now,  that 
Mankind  are  fatisfied  by  ocular  Demon- 
ftration  that  the  Brain  is  the  Original  of 
the  Nerves ,  and  the  Principle  of  Senfe 
and  Morion,  he  would  be  thought  out 
of  his  Wits  that  fhould  doubt  of  thisPrt-  / 
mary  ufe  of  the  Brain,  though  formerly 
when  things  had  not  been  fo  experimen¬ 
tally  proved,  Men  might  talk  in  the  dark, 
and  affign  fuch  Reafons  as  they  could 
think  of,  without  the  Sufpicion  of  being 

ignorant  or  impertinent. 

°  Eye  is  fo  very  remarkable  a  Mem** 

bcr,  and  has  fo  many  Parts  peculiar  to 
its  felf,  that  the  Ancients  took  great  No¬ 
tice  of  it.  They  found  its  Humours,  the 
watry,  cryftallme,  and  giaffy,  and  all  its 
Tunicles,  and  gave  a  good  Defection  of 
them  •,  but  the  Optick  Nerve,  the  aque¬ 
ous  Duffs  which  fupply  the  watrv  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  the  Veffels  which  carry  Tears 
were  not  enough  examined.  The  foft  (. 
was  done  by  Dr.  Briggs  (e),  who  h  s  jT  CrCT,.s 
found  that  in  the  Tunics  Reti/ormis,  which  waft. 
Is  contiguous  to  the  glaify  Humour,  the 
Filaments  of  the  Optick  Nerve  th-re  ex  Tnral-aa. 
rnnded.  lie  in  a  moft  exaft  and  regular  namb..47. 
Order,  ail  parallel  one  to  another,  whic  l 
when  they  are  united  afterwards  in i  th 

Nerve  are  not  fhuffled  confufedlj  toge- 
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fcher,  but  ftill  prefer ve  the  fame  Order 
till  they  come  to  the  Brain.  The  cryftal- 
line  Humour  had  already  been  difcovered 
•  to  be  of  a  Double-Convex  Figure,  made 
of  Two  unequal  Segments  of  Spheres, 
and  not  perfe&ly  fpherical  as  the  Anci¬ 
ents  thought.  So  that  this  further  Di£ 
covery  made  by  Dr.  Briggs,  fhews  evi¬ 
dently  why  all  the  Parts  of  the  Image 
are  fo  diftin&ly  carried  to  the  Brain,  fince 
every  Ray  ftrikes  upon  a  feveral  Filament 
ofthe  Optick  Nerve,  and  all  thole  firings 
fo  flruck  are  moved  equably  at  the  fame 
Time.  For  want  of  knowing  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Laws  of  Refradfion,  which  have 
been  exactly  ftated  by  Modern  Mathe¬ 
maticians,  the  Ancients  difcourfed  very 
lamely  of  V  ifion.  This  made  Galen  think 
(Q  pe  ufu  that  the  cryftalline  Humour  (f)  was  the 

JibTvm.  Seat  °f  V ifion,  whole  only  Ufe  is  to 
<5,  refradt  the  Rays,  as  the  known  Experi¬ 
ment  of  a  dark  Room,  with  one  onlv 

wuu  t  •  't _  .  ...  1 
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Hole  to  let  in  Light,  through  which  a 
moft  exadf  Land-skip  of  every  thing 
without,  will  be  reprefented  in  its  pro¬ 
per  Colours,  Heights  and  Diftances,  up¬ 
on  a  Paper  placed  in  the  Focus  of  the 
Convex  Glafs  in  the  Hole,  which  Expe¬ 
riment  is  to  be  found  in  almoft  every 

Book  of  Opticks, does  plainly  prove.  Since 
ihe  fame  thing  will  appear,  if  the  cry- 
;i  *  ir  ,  ftaUine 
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ftalline  Humour  taken  out  of  an  Ox’s  or  a 
Man’s  Eye,  be  placed  in  the  Hole  inftead 
of  the  Glals.  The  Way  how  the  watry 
Humour  of  the  Eye,  when  by  Accident 
loft,  may  be  and  is  conftantly  lupplied, 
was  firft  found  out  and  defcribed  by  Mon- 
fieur  Nuck  (g  ),  who  difcovered  a  parti-  fg)  P«= 
cular  Canal  of  Water  arifing  from  the 
internal  Carotidal  Artery,  which  creep-  quofe 
’  ing  along  the  Sclerotic  Coat  of  the  Eye, 

[  perforates  the  Cornea  near  the  Pupil, 
and  then  branching  its  lelf  curioufly  a* 

1  bout  the  Iris,  enters  and  fupplies  the  wa- 
e>  try  Humour.  As  to  the  Veflels  which 
ik  moiften  the  Eye,  that  it  may  move  free¬ 
ly  ly  in  its  Orbit,  the  Ancients  knew  inge- 
li  neral  that  there  were  Two  Glands  in  the 
i!  Corners  of  the  Eyes  (/>)>*  but  the (h)  GaM 
si  Lymphedu£ts,  through  which  the  Moi-  jj® 
ty  fture  is  conveyed  from  thole  Glands  <!/,,.* 
fc  were  not  fully  traced  till  Steno  ( i )  and  CO  obfer~ 
l|  Briggs  (Js)  defcribed  them ;  fo  that  there  v^;fndT 
,jl  is  juft  the  fame  Pifference  between  our  oris  ocu~ 
I  Knowledge  and  the  Ancients  in  this  par- 
.  ticular,  as  there  is  between  his  Know-  vafis, 

J  ledge  who  is  fure  there  islome  Road  orC^oph-p 
|  other  from  this  Place  to  that,  and  his  who 
'  knows  the  whole  Courle,and  all  the  Tm>  ; 

!  nings  of  the  Road,  and  can  defcribe  it 
f  on  a  Map.  '  ■  " 
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The  Inftruments  by  which  Sounds  are 
conveyed  from  the  Drum  to  the  Auditory 
Nerves  in  the  inner  Cavities  of  the  Ear , 
were  very  little,  if  at  all ,  known  to  the 
Ancients.  In  the  fir  ft  Cavity  there,  are 
Four  (mail  Bones,  the  Hammer,  the  An* 
vil ,  the  Stirrup*  and  a  (mall  flattifh  Bone 
juft  in  the  Articulation  of  the  Anvil  and 
the  Stirrup . )  It  is  now  certainly  known, 
that  when  the  Drum  is  ftruck  upon  by 
the  external  Air,  thefe  little  Bones,  which 
are  as  big  in  an  Infant  as  in  adult  Perfons, 
move  each  other;  the  Drum  moves  the 
Hammer,  That  the  Anvil,  That  the  Stir¬ 
rup,  which  opens  the  oval  Entrance  into 
the  Second  Cavity  :  None  of  thefe  Bones 
were  ever  mentioned  by  the  Ancients, 
who  only  talked  of  Windings  and  Tur¬ 
nings  within  the  Os  Petr  of um,  that  were 
covered  by  the  large  Membrane  of  the 
Drum.  Jacobus  Carpus,  one  of  the  firft 
Reftorers  of  Anatomy  in  the  laft  Age, 
found  out  the  Hammer  and  the  Anvil, 
Real  dm  Columbus  difcovered  the  Stirrup, 
and  Francifcus  Sylvius  the  little  flattilh 
Bone,  by  him  called  Os  Orbiculare ;  but 
miftook  its  Pofition  :  He  thought  it  had 
w  been  placed  Sideways  of  the  Head  of  the 

derorgS l  Stirrup,  whereas  Monfieur  du  Verney  (l) 
lies  del’  finds  that  it  lies  in  the  Head  of  the  Stir - 
rup,  between  that  and  the  Anvil.  The 
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other  inner  Cavities  were  not  better  un- 
derftood,  the  fpiral  Bones  of  the  Cochlea , 
that  are  divided  into  Two  diftin£fc  Cavi¬ 
ties,  like  Two  pair  of  Winding-Stairs 
parallel  to  one  another,  which  turn  round 
the  fame  Axis,  with  the  Three  femicir- 
cular  Canals  of  the  Labyrinthus,  into  which 
the  inner  Air  enters,  and  ftrikes  upon 
the  fmall  Twigs  of  the  Auditory  Nerves 
inferted  into  thofe  fmall  Bones,  were 
things  that  they  knew  fo  little  of  that  they 
had  no  Names  for  them ;  and  indeed  till 
Monfieur  du  Verney  came,  thofe  Mazes 
were  but  negligently ,  at  lead  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  examined  by  Moderns  as  well  as 
Ancients ;  it  being  impolfible  fo  much 
as  to  form  an  Idea  of  what  any  former 
Anatomifts  afferted  of  the  wonderful 
Mechanifm  of  thofe  little  Bones,  before 
jjg  wrote,  if  we  fet  slide  hdonfieur  Pey~  ■ 
raulty s  (m )  Anatomy  of  thofe  Parts,  which  (m)Effays 
came  out  a  Year  or  two  before *  who 
is  not  near  fo  exaft  as  Monfieur  du  V er-  Parc  n. 

^The  other  Parts  of  the  Head  and  Neck, 
wherein  the  Old  Anatomy  was  the  moft 
defective,  were  the  Tongue  as  to  its  inter¬ 
nal  Texture,  and  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth, 
yaws  and  Throat.  The  Texture  of  the 
Tongue  was  but  gueffed  at,  which  occa- 
fioned  great  Difputes  concerning  the  Na- 
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SP$L  tUre  °S  kf  Subftsnce^ ,  (n)  fome  thinking 
de  Lin»  ££  to  be  gland  ulous,  fome  mulcuiar,  and 
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Fome  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  not  to  be 
matched  in  any  other  part  of  the  Body. 
This  therefore,  Malpghim  examined  with 
his  Glalfes,  and  difcovered,  that  it  was 
cloathed  with  a  double  Membrane  ;  that 
in  the  inner  Membrane  there  are  Abun¬ 
dance  of  fmall  Papillae,  which  have  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Nerves  inferred  into  them,  by 
which  the  Tongue  difcerns  Tafts,  and 
that  under  that  Membrane  it  is  of  a  muf 
citlar  Nature  confifting  of  numberlefs 
Heaps  of  Fibres  which  run  all  manner 
of  Ways  over  one  another  like  a  Mat. 

The  general  Ufes  of  the  Glands  of  the 
Mouth,  Jaws  and  Neck  were  anciently 
known ;  it  was  vifible  that  the  Mouth 
was  moiftend  by  them,  and  the  Mafs  of 
the  Spittle  fupplied  from  them ;  and  then, 
having  named  them  from  the  Places  near 
which  they  lie,  as  the  Palate,  the  Jaws,  the 
Tongue,  the  Ears,  the  Neck,  they  went  no 
further ;  and  there  was  little,  if  any  thing, 
more  done,  till  Dr.  Wharton,  and  Nico¬ 
laus  Stem  examined  thefe  Glands.  And 
upon  an  exad  Enquiry  Four  feveral  Sail- 
val  Duds  have  been  difcovered,  which 
from  feveral  Glands  difcharge  the  Spittle 
into  the  Mouth.  The  Firft  was  defcri- 
bed  by  Dr.  Wharton  (o)  near  Forty  Years 
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ago:  it  comes  from  the  conglomerate 
Glands  that  lie  dole  to  the  inner  fide  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  and  dilcharges  it  lelf  near 
the  middle  of  the  Chin  into  the  Mouth. 

The  Second  was  found  out  by  Steno  (p )  (p)01^ 
who  publilhed  his  Oblervations  in  1662 ; 
this  comes  from  thole  Glands  that  lie  near  vafis. 
the  Ears,  in  the  infide  of  the  Cheek,  and 
the  outfide  of  the  upper- jaw :  The  Third 
was  found  out  (q)  by  Thomas  Bartholin,  (3)  Nuek 
who  gave  an  Account  of  it  in  168 2,  and  SlaIofiraF 
about  the  lame  Time  by  one  Rivinus  a 
German :  It  arifes  from  the  Glands  under 
the  Tongue,  and  going  in  a  diftin£fc  Ca¬ 
nal  to  the  Mouth  of  Wharton's  Du£JjP 
there,  for  the  moft  Part,  by  a  common 
Orifice,  opens  into  the  Mouth.  The 

Fourth  was  dilcovered  by  Monfieur 

•*  <-  * 

Nuck  (r)\  he  found  a  Gland  within  the (r)  ibid. 
Orbit  of  the  Eye,  from  which,  not  far 
from  the  Mouth  of  Stem's  Dud,  Spittle 
is  fupplied  to  the  Mouth  by  a  peculiar 
Canal.  Befides  thele,  the  fame  Monfieur 
JSluck  found  lome  (mailer  Glands  near  the 
jaft,  but  lower  down,  which  by  Four 
diftinft  Pipes  carry  lome  Spittle  into  the 
Mouth ;  lb  careful  has  Nature  been  to 
provide  fo  many  Palfages  for  that  necefc 
fary  and  noble  Juice,  that  if  lome  Ihould 
fail,  others  might  fupply  their  Want. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


i 


Of  the  Circulation  of  the  'Blood. 


Rom  the  Heady  we  are  to  look  into 
^  the  Thorax,  and  there  to  confider  the 
Heart ,  and  the  Lungs .  The  Lungs ,  as 
moft  of  the  other  Vifcera ,  were  believed 
to  be  of  a  Paremhymous  Subftance,  till 
(O  zpiJU  Malpighius  found  by  hisGIafles  (f)  that 
nfbufra°"  they  confift  of  innumerable  fmall  Blad¬ 
ders,  that  open  into  each  other,  as  far  as 
*^the  outermoft ;  which  are  covered  by  the 
outer  Membrane,  that  inclofes  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Lungs :  And  that  the  fmall 
Branches  of  the  Wind-Pipe  are  all  inferted 
into  thefe  Bladders  \  about  every  one  of 
w  hich  the  Veins  and  Arteries  are  entwi¬ 
ned,  in  an  unconceivable  ,  Number  of 
Nets  and  Mazes  j  that  lb  the  infpired  Air 
may  prefs  upon,  or  mix  with,  the  Mate 
of  Blood,  in  fuch  fmall  Parcels  as  the  An* 
dents  had  no  Notion  of.  The  Wind- 
Pipe  alfb  it  felf  is  nourifhed  by  an  Artery 
that  creeps  up  the  Back-lide,  and  accom¬ 
panies  it  in  all  its  Branchings:  Which 
was  firffc  found  out  by  Frederic  Ruyjch, 
a  Dutch  Profeffor  of  Anatomy  at  Leyden, 
about  Thirty  Years  ago. 
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But  the  great  Difcovery  that  has  been 
made  of  the  Lungs ,  is,  That  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Blood  is  carried  out  of  the  Right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  by  the  ArterU 
Vulmonaris ,  called  anciently  Vena  Arte - 
riofa ,  through  all  the  fmall  Bladders  of 
the  Lungry  into  the  Vena  Pulmonaris ,  (or 
Arteria  Venof a ; )  and  from  thence,  into 
the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  again. 
So  that  the  Heart  is  a  ftrong  Pump, 
which  throws  the  Blood,  let  in  from  the 
Veins,  into  the  Lungs ;  and  from  the 
Lungs,  afterwards,  into  the  Arteries; 
and  this  by  a  conftant  rapid  Motion, 
whereby  the  Blood  is  driven  round  in  a 
very  few  Minutes.  This  Difcovery,  firft 
made  perfectly  intelligible  by  Dr.  Harvey , 
is  of  io  very  great  Importance  to  fhew 
the  Communication  of  all  the  Humours 
of  the  Body,  each  with  other,  that  as 
loon  as  Men  were  perfectly  fatisHed  that 
it  was  not  to  be  contefted,  which  they 
were  in  a  few  Years,  a  great  many  put 
in  for  the  Prize  unwilling  that  Dr.  Har¬ 
vey  fhould  go  away  with  all  the  Glory. 
Vander  Linden ,  who  published  a  moft 
exa£b  Edition  of  Hippocratesy  in  Holiandy 
about  Thirty  Years  ago,  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  Pains  to  prove  that  Hippocrates 
knew  the  Circulation  of  the  Bloody  and 
that  Dr.  Harvey  only  revived  it.  The 
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Subftance  of  what  has  been  laid  in  this 

Matter,  is  this  ;  that  Hippocra¬ 
tes  (peaks  (t)  in  one  Place,  of 
the  D final  and  Confiant  Motion 
of  the  Blood :  That  in  another 
Placey  he  calls  (»)  the  Veins 
and  Arteries  the  Fountains  of 
Humane  Nature ,  the  Rivers 
that  water  the  whole  Body ,  that 
convey  Life  ;  and  which ,  iftbep 
he  dried  up,  the  Man  dies  ; 
That  in  a  Third  Place,  he 
lays,  (tv)  That  the  Blood-Vef- 
[eh,  which  are  diffierfed  over 
the  whole  Body  ,  give  Spirit , 
Moifiure  and  Motion ,  and  all 
(]>nng  from  one  ;  which  one 
(  Blood-  V effel )  has  no  Begins 
ning,  nor  no  End ,  that  I  can 
find  ;  for ,  where  there  is  a 
Circle ,  there  is  no  Beginning . 
Thefe  are  the  cleared:  PalFages 
that  are  produced,  to  prove, 
that  Hippocrates  knew  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood ;  and  it  is  plain  from  them,  that 
he  did  believe  it  as  an  Hypothefis  ;  that  is, 
in  plain  Englifh ,  that  he  did  fuppofe  the 
Blood  to  be  carried  round  the  Body  by  a 
confiant  accufiomed  Motion :  But  that  he 
did  not  know  what  this  conftant  accu- 
ftomed  Motion  was  \  and  that  he  had  not 

found 
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found  that  Courfe  which,  in  our  Age, 

Dr.  Harvey  firft  clearly  demonftrated] 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following 
Confiderations :  (i.)  He  fays  nothing  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  his  Dif- 
courle  of  the  Hearty  where  he  Anatomi¬ 
zes  it  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  (peaks  of  , 

(x)  the  Ventricles,  and  the  Valves  (y),  00  De 
which  are  the  immediate  Inftruments  by  ^orde’ 
which  the  Work  is  done.  (2.)  He  be-  fy;  ibid.' 
lie ves  that  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart  (z)  §■  7;*- 
are  like  Bellows,  which  receive  the  Air  ™ 
to  cool  the  Heart.  Now  there  are  other 
Ulesof  them  certainly  known,  fince  they 
aflift  the  Heart  in  the  Receiving  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Vena  Cava,  and  the  Vena 
Pulmonaris .  This  cannot  be  unknown 
to  any  Man  that  knows  how  the  Blood 
circulates  ;  and  accordingly,  would  have 
been  mentioned  by  Hippocrates ,  had  he 
known  of  it.  (3.)  Hippocra¬ 
tes  fpeaks  of  Veins  (4),  as  re¬ 
ceiving  Blood  from  the  Heart, 
and  going  from  it :  Which  al- 
fb  was  the  conltant  Way  of 
Speaking  of  Galen,  and  ail  the 
Ancients.  Now,  no  Man  that 
can  exprefs  himfelf  properly,  will  ever 
fay,  That  any  Liquors  are  carried  away 
fiom  any  Ciftern,  as  from  a  Fountain 

or  Source,  through  thofe  Canals  which, 
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to  his  Knowledge,  convey  Liquors  tij 
that  Ciftern.  (4.)  Hippocrates  lays,  the 
Blood  is  carried  into  the  Lungs,  from 
the  Heart,  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the 
Lungs ;  without  affigning  any  other  Rea- 
fon  (£).  Thefe  feem  to  be  pofitive  Ar¬ 
guments,  that  Hippocrates  knew  nothing 
of  this  Matter  ;  and  accordingly,  all  his 
Commentators,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
before  Dr.  Harvey ,  never  interpreted  the 
former  Paflages  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood :  Neither  would  Vander  Linden ,  in . 
all  probability,  if  Dr.  Harvey  had  not 
helped  him  to  the  Notion ;  which  he 
was  then  refolved  to  find  in  Hippocrates , 
whom  he  fiippoled  not  the  Father  only, 
but  the  Finifher  alfb  of  the  whole  Medi¬ 
cal  Art.  It  is  pretended  to  by  none  of 
the  Ancients,  or  rather  their  Admirers  for 
them,  after  Hippocrates .  As  for  Galeny 
any  Man  that  reads  what  he  fays  of  the 
Heart  and  Lungs,  in  the  6th.  Book  of  his 
De  Vfu  Partium ,  muff  own,  that  he  does 
not  difcourfe  as  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
Modern  Diicoveries ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fo  much  as  pretended  that  he  knew  this 
Recurrent  Motion  of  the  Blood.  Which 
alfo  further  Chews,  that- if  Hippocrates  did 
know  it,  he  explained  himfelf  fboblcurely, 
that  Galen  couid  notunderftand  him;  who, 
in  all  probability,  underftood  Hippocrates's 
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Text  as  well  as  any  of  his  Commentators, 

>  who  have  written  fince  the  Greek  Tongue ; 
and  much  more,  fince  the  Ionic  Dialed 
has  ceafed  to  be  a  living  Language. 

Since  the  Ancients  have  no  Right  to  fb  * 
noble  a  Difcovery,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  enquire,  to  whom  of  the  Moderns  the 
Glory  of  it  is  due  ;  for  this  is  alio  exceed  ¬ 
ingly  contefted.  The  firft  Step  that  was 
made  towards  it,  was,  the  finding  that  the 
whole  Mals  of  the  Blood  paffes  through  the 
Lungs, by  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Vein. 

The  firft  that  I  could  ever  find,  who  had  00  Yitafy 
a  diftind  Idea  of  this  Matter,  was  Michael 
Servetm,  a  Spanijh  Phyfician,  who  was  dis  ventri- 
burnt  for  Arianifm ,  at  Geneva,  near  1 40 

n  * "  *  ^ 

Years  ago.  Well  had  it  been  for  the  Church  hS'fa- 
of  ChriB,  if  he  had  wholly  confined  him-  vantibus 
fell  to  his  own  Profefllon !  His  Sagacity  in 
this  Particular,  before  fo  much  in  the  dark,  adipfiusge- 
gives  us  great  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
World  might  then  have  had  juft  Caule  to  iemisfca- 
have  bleffed  his  Memory.  (0  In  a  Book  tfm  vi  *. 
of  his,  intituled,  Chriftianif  mi  Ref  itutio,  l/J0at^kl 

re  igneti  potential,  ut  fit  quafi  ex  puriore  [anguine  lucidus,  vapor gene* 
ratur  ex  fatia  inpulmone  mixtions,  infpirati  dais  cumelahorato  fubtili [an¬ 
guine,  quem  dexter  ventriculus  finiftro  communicat.  Fit  autcm  communicatfo 
htec  non  per  parietem  cordis  medium  ut  vulgo  creditur,  fed  magno  artificio 
a  dextro  cordis  ventriculo,  longo  per  pulmones  duttu,  agitator  finguis  fub- 
tilis  5  a  pulmonibus  praparatur ;  flavus  ejicitur ,  <&  a  vena  artericsa  in  or- 
leriam  venofam  transfunditur  $  deinde  in  ipsa  arteria  yenosa  infpirato  den 
mifcetur  &  exfpiratione  a  fuligine  repurgatur  •,  atqueita  tandem  h  finiftro 
cordis  ventriculo  toiummixtum  per  diaftolen  attrahitur }  apt  a  fupellex  ut  fif.t 
fpirims  vitalis .  Servet,  Chriftian.  Reftit. 
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printed  in  the  Year  MDLIII.  he  clearly 
afferts,  that  the  Blood  pafles  through  the 
Lungs,  from  the  Left  to  the  Right  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart ;  and  not  through  the 
Partition  which  divides  the  two  Ventri- 

t 


cles,  as  was  at  that  Time  commonly  be¬ 
lieved.  How  he  introduces  it,  or  in  which 

'  f 

of  the  Six  Difcourfes,  into  which  Servetus 
divides  his  Book,  it  is  to  be  found,  I  know 
not,  having  never  feen  the  Book  my  felf. 
Mr.  Charles  Bernard ,  a  very  learned  and  e- 
minent  Chirurgeon  of  London,  who  did  me 
the  Favour  to  communicate  this  Paifage  to 
me,  (  fet  down  at  length  in  the  Margin  ) 
which  was  tranfcribed  out  of  Servetus , 


could  inform  me  no  further,  only  that  he 
had  it  from  a  learned  Friend  of  his,  who 
had  himfelf  copied  it  from  Servetus . 

jul^cordi  B.ealdus  Columbus ,  of  Ci  tmona ,  was 
cavitates,  the  next  that  laid  any  thing  of  it,  in  his 
h*. e*  ven~  Anatomy ,  printed  at  Venice ,  1559.  in  Fo - 

Vx Ms  alter  ^0 ;  and  at  Paris ,  in  1571.  in  Cttavo ; 
*  dextris  and  afterwards  elfe  where.  There  he  af- 

j to  aher]  ^erts  the  fame  (d)  Circulation  through  the 

dexter  fmiftro  mult'o  eft  major-,  in  dextro  fanguk  adeft  naturalis,  ac  vitalis  in 
fmiftro :  ittud  autem  obfervatu.  perpulchrum  eft ,  fubftantiam  cordis  dextrum 
ventriculum  ambient  em  tenuem  fat  is  efteftmiftram  vero  craft  am ;  fy  hoc  turn 
aquilibrii  causa faftum  eft ,  turn  ne  fanguis  vitalis ,  qui  tenuiftimus  eft ,  extra 
refudaret.  Inter  bos  ventriculos  feptum  adeft  per  quod  fere  omnes  exiftimant 
fanguini  a  dextro  adfmiftrum  aditum  patefieri ;  id  nt  fiat  facilius,  in  tranfi- 
tuob  vitalium  fpirimum, gener ationem  tenuem  reddi :  fed  longii  errant  via  : 
nam  fanguis  per  arteriofam  venam  adpulmonem  fertur ,  ibique  attenuatur , 
deinde  cunt  acre  una  per  arteriam  venalem  ad  finiftrum  cordis  ventriculutn 
de fertur  quod  nemo  haftenus  aut  animadvert# 3  out  fcriptum  reliqnit.  Reald. 

Columb,Ana£t  lib.vii.  p.325.  Edit.Lut,  Lungs, 
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Lungs,  that  Servetus  had  done  before ; 
but  lays,  that  no  Man  had  ever  taken 
notice  of  it  before  him,  or  had  written 
any  Thing  about  it :  Which  fhews  that 
he  did  not  copy  from  Servetus  ;  unlefs 
one  fhould  fay,  that  he  Hole  the  Notion, 
without  mentioning  Servetm s  Name; 
which  is  injurious,  fince  in  thefe  Matters 
the  fame  Thing  may  be,  and  very  often 
is  oblerved  by  leveral  Perfons,  who  ne¬ 
ver  acquainted  each  other  with  their  Dil- 
coveries.  But  Columbus  is  much  more 
particular  ;  (e)  for  he  lays,  That  the  (e)  idano 
Veins  lodge  the  whole  Mals  of  the  Blood  . 1 
in  the  Vena  Cava9  which  carries  it  into  fanguinem 
the  Heart,  whence  it  cannot  return  the 
fame  Way  that  it  went ;  from  the  Right  trutn  ven- 
Ventricle  it  is  thrown  into  the  Lungs  by  «*?£>> 
the  Pulmonary  Artery,  where  the  Valves”  y 
are  lb  placed  as  to  hinder  its  Return  that  ml  » 
Way  into  the  Heart,  and  fo  it  is  thrown 
into  the  Left  Ventricle,  and  by  the  Aorta  tum  m  di- 
a  era  in  when  enliven’d  by  the  Air,  diffu-  xiwus„  un'a 

again,  wiicn  cuiivvt  j  i  cum  acre  m 

fed  through  the  whole  Body.  *  finiftrum  : 

tropterea  membran*  ilk  demittuntur  p ingreffui  cedum :  nam 
aJatur,  h*  dauduntur  tie  quod  fufaperetur  per  eafdem  vm  ^ 

eodmque  tempore  membran*  tummagm  men*,  turn 

fund  A,  flneivje  narurati  U 
femper  habet ,  cm  dilatmr ,  qumprns 
duntur  reliqn*  j  itdque  compertes  fanguinem  qut  in 
tngnffm  eft ,  non  pofte  in  cavxm  venam  retroceaere .  Ibid.  pag.  * 

Vide  quoque  lib.  xi.  pag.  4“* 

Some 
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Some  Years  after  appeared  Andreas  CV« 
fdp  inus,  who  printed  his  Peripatetic  at 
Questions  at  Venice ,  in  Quarto,  in  i57i. 
And  afterwards  with  his  Medical  Quz~ 
ft  ions;  at  the  fame  Place,  in  1 59^  He 
is  rather  more  particular  than  Columbus , 
efpecially  in  examining  how  Arteries  and 
Veins  joyn  at  their  Extremities ;  which 
he  fuppofes  to  he  by  opening  their 
Mouths  into  each  other :  And  he  ufes 
the  Word  Circulation  in  his  Peripatetical 
Queftions ,  which  had  never  been  ufed  ii 
that  fence  before.  He  alfb  takes  notice, 
that  the  Blood  fwells  below  the  Ligature 
in  veins,  and  urges  that  in  Confirmation 
':r  of  his  Opinion.  jBl 

At  lad,  Dr.  William  Harvey  printed  a 
pilcourfe  on  purpofe,  upon  this  Subject, 

>  ^  Franc  fort,  in  1628.  This  Notion  had 

only  been  occafionally  and  (lightly  treat- 
ed  of  by  C  olumbus  and  Cafalpinus9  who 
themfelves,  in  all  probability,^  did  not 
know  the  Confequence  of  what  they  a f* 
ferted ;  and  therefore  it  was  never  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  Purpoies,  either  to  fhew 
the^  Ufes  of  the  other  Viftcera ,  or  to  ex-  i 
plain  the  Natures  of  Difeafes ;  Neither,  I 
for  any  Thing  that  appears  at  this  Day, 
had  they  made  any  Numbers  of  Experi- 
ments,  which  were  necefiary  to  explain 
|heir  poffrine,  and  to  clear  it  from  Op- 

*  v  pofition. 

*  "f  ■*  ■  w:  .  ,  A  :  * 
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pofition.  All  this  Dr.  Harvey  undertook 
to  do;  and  with  indefatigable  Pains,  tra¬ 
ced  the  vifible  Veins  and  Arteries  through¬ 
out  the  Body,  in  their  whole  Journey 
from  and  to  the  Heart ;  fo  as  to  demon¬ 
strate  ,  even  to  the  moft  incredulous, 
not  only  that  the  Blood  circulates  through 
the  Lungs  and  Heart,  but  the  very  Man¬ 
ner  how,  and  the  Time  in  which  that 
great  Work  is  performed*  When  he  had 
once  proved  that  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
was  lb  rapid  as  we  now  find  it  is,  then 
he  drew  fuch  Confequences  from  it,  as 
{hewed  that  he  throughly  underftood  his 
Argument,  and  would  leave  little,  at 
leaft,  as  little  as  he  could,  to  future  In- 
duftry  to  dilcover  in  that  particular  Part 
of  Anatomy.  This  gave  him  a  juft  Ti¬ 
tle  to  the  Honour  of  fo  noble  a  Difcovery, 
fince  what  his  Predeceffors  had  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  was  not  enough  underftood,  to 
form  juft  Notions  from  their  Words. 
One  may  alfo  obferve  how  gradually  this 
Difcovery,  as  all  abftrule  Truths  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Difquifition,  was  explained  to  the 
World.  Hippocrates  fir  ft  talked  or  the 
Vfual  Motion  of  the  Blood .  P Uto  faid, 
That  the  Heart  was  the  Original  ot  the 
Veins,  and  of  the  Blood,  that  was  carried 
about  every  Member  of  the  Body.  An- 
fiotle  alfo  fomewhere  fpeaks  of  a  Recur-* 
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rent  Motion  of  the  Blood :  Still  all  this 
’Was  only  Opinion  and  Belief ;  It  was  ra¬ 
tional,  and  became  Men  of  their  Genius’s; 
but,  not  having  as  yet  been  made  evident 
by  Experiments,  it  might  as  eafdy  be  de¬ 
nied  as  affirmed .  Servetus  firft  fan?  that 
the  Blood  palfes  through  the  Lungs  ;  Co¬ 
lumbus  went  further  and  fhew’d  the  Ules 
of  the  Valves  or  Trap-doors  of  the  Heart 
which  let  the  Blood  in  and  out  of  their 
Relpe£Hve  VelTels,  but  not  the  felf  fame 
Road :  Thus  the  Way  was  juft  open  when 
Dr.  Harvey  came,  who  built  upon  the 
Firft  Foundations ;  to  make  his  Work 
yet  the  eafier,  the  Valves  of  the  Veins 
which  were  difc overed  by  F.  Paul  the  Ve- 
mtian,  had  not  long  before  been  explain¬ 
ed  by  Fabric i us  ab  jlqua  pendente ,  whence 

was  yet  more  clearly  de- 

monftrated.  \ 

There  was  one  thing  ftill  wanting  to 

compleat  tuts  Theory,  and  that  was  the 

Knowledge  how  the  Veins  received  that 
Blood  which-  the  Arteries  difcharged; 

Brit  it  was.  believed  that  the  Mouths  of 

,  tii  t  n  *  *  1  into  one  ano- 
,  ;/h.at  °Pln‘°n  Was  foon  laid  afide, 
^ecaufe  it  was  found  that  the  capillary 

VelTels  were  fo  extremely  final),  that  it 

jyas  impoffible  with  the  naked  Eye  to 

u  ace  them.  This  put  them  upon  ima- 

'  .  •  ■  g'ning 
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gining  that  the  Blood  ouzes  out  of  the 
Arteries,  and  is  abfbrbed  by  the  Veins, 
whole  fmall  Orifices  receive  it,  as  it  lies 
in  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  or  in  the 
Parenchyma’s  of  the  Bowels :  Which  O- 
pinion  has  been  generally  received  by 
moft  Anatomifts  fince  Dr.  Harvey^s  Time. 

But  Monfieur  Leeuwenhoek  has  lately  found 
in  feverai  forts  of  Fifhes  (f),  which  were  ^  L 
more  manageable  by  his  Glades  than  other  6 1  66? 
Animals,  That  Arteries  and  Veins  are 
really  continued  Syphons  varioufly  wound 
about  each  other  towards  their  Extremi¬ 
ties  in  numberlefs  Mazes,  over  all  the 
Body ;  and ■,  others  have  found  (g)  what  Cg)  Phiiof. 
he  fays  to  be  very  true  in  a  Water  Newt. Tranfaft* 
So  that  this  Difcovery  has  paiTed  uncon- ”Um  I?7< 
tefted.  And  fince  it  has  been  conftantly 
found,  that  Nature  follows  like  Methods 
in  all  forts  of  Animals,  where  fhe  ufes 
the  fame  forts  of  Instruments,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  believed,  That  the  Blood  circu¬ 


it  lates  in  Men  after  the  fame  Manner  as  it 
(]2|  does  in  Eels,  Perches ,  Pikes ,  Carps ,  Bats, 

)llt|  and  fome  other  Creatures, in  which  Mon- 
|[]EI  fieur  Leeuwenhoek  tried  it.  Though  the  J 
J  Ways  how  it  may  be  vifible  to  the  Eye 
j0  in  Men,  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  been 
Lj  yet  difeovered.  However  this  vifible 
J  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  thefe  Creatures 
t,  effectually  removes  Sir  William  Temple's 

Scruple, 


i 
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Scruple,  who  feems  unwilling  to  believe 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood ,  becaufe  he 
00  44,45,  could  not  fee  it.  His  Words  are  thefe  (h): 
Nay  it  is  difputed  whether  Harvey Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  be  true  or  no,  for 
though  Reafon  may  feem  to  favour  it  more 
than  the  contrary  Opinion  j  yet  Senfe  can  ve¬ 
ry  hardly  allow  it,  and  to  Jat  is  fie  Mankind 
both  thefe  mufi  concurr.  Senfe  therefore  j 
here  allows  it,  arid  that  this  Senfe  might  i 
the  fboner  concurr ,  Monfieur  Leeuwenhoek  i 
deferibes  the  Method  how  this  Experi-  s 
mentmay  be  tried  in  his  66th.  Letter :  5 
'  ,  The  Inferences  that  may  be  made  from  I 


this  Noble  Difcovery  are  obvious,  and  fo  S 
I  fhall  not  ftay  to  mention  them.  11 


CHAP.  XIX. 


Modern  Anatomy. 


IF  after  this  long  Enquiry  into  the  Firft  ]5 
Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  ^ 
Blood,  it  fhould  be  found  that  the  Jnato -  L 
my  of  the  Heart  was  but  flightly  known  | 
to  the  Ancients,  it  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  be  j 
a  Matter  of  any  great  Wonder.  The  Firft  j 
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that  it  is  a  very  ftrong  Mufcle ;  this  tho* 
true  was  rejected  afterwards  for  want  of 
knowing  itatrue  Ufe ;  its  internal  Divi- 
fions,  its  Valves,  and  larger  vifible  Fibres 
were  well  known  and  diftin&ly  defcri- 
bed  by  the  Ancients ;  only  they  were 
miftaken  in  thinking  that  there  is  a 
Communication  between  the  Ventricles 
through  the  Septum,  which  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  known  to  be  an  Errour.-  The  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Heart 
was  not  known  before  Dr.  Lower ,  who 
difcovered  them  to  be  Spiral  like  a  Snale- 
Shell,  as  if  feveral  Skains  of  Threads  of 
differing  Lengths  had  been  wound  up  in¬ 
to  a  Bottom  of  filch  a  Shape,  hollow,  and  v 
divided  within.  By  all  thele  Diicoveries 
Alphonfus  Borellm  (  k)  was  enabled  to  C  k  )  De 
give  fuch  a  Solution  of  all  the  Appear- 
ances  of  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,  and  of  part  11  * 
the  Blood  in  the  Arteries,  upon  Mathe-  caP* 
maticai  and  Mechanical  Principles,  as 
will  give  a  more  fatisfa&ory  Account  of 
the  wonderful  Methods  of  Nature  in  difc 
penfing  Life  and  Nourishment  to  every 
Part  of  the  Body,  than  all  that  had  ever 
been  written  upon  thefe  Subje&s  before, 
thofe  things  were  found  out. 

Below  the  Midriff  are  feveral  very  no¬ 
ble  Vifcera :  The  Stomachy  the  Liver ,  the 
Pancreas  or  Sweet-Bread,  the  Spleen ,  the 

Reins , 


!  ) 


(1)  Phar 

maceuc. 
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Reins ,  the  Intefiines ,  the  Glands  of  the 
Mefenteryi  and  the  Inftruments  of  Genera - 
tion  of  both  Sexes  ;  in  the  Anatomical 
Knowledge  of  all  which  Parts,  the  An¬ 
cients  were  exceedingly  defective. 

The  Coats  of  the  Stomach  have  been  fe- 
parated,  and  the  federal  Fibres  of  the 
’  middle  Coat  examined  by  Dr.  Willis  (l) 
with  more  Exa&nels  than  formerly ;  he 
alfo  has  been  very  nice  in  tracing  the 
Blood- Veffels  and  Nerves  that  run  a- 

-  jtj 

mongft  the  poats,  has  evidently  fhewn 
that  its  Infide  is  covered  with  a  glandu- 
lous  Coat,  whole  Glands  leparate  that 
Mucilage ;  which  both  prefer ves  the  Fi¬ 
bres  from  being  injured  by  the  Aliments 
which  the  Stomach  receives,  and  concurrs 
with  the  Spittle  to  further  the  Digeltion 
there  performed ;  and  has  given  a  very 
particular  "Account  of  all  thcfe  feveral 
Rows  of  Fibres,  which  compole  the  muf- 
culous  Coat :  To  which  if  we  add  St  ends 
Difcovery  of  the  Fibres  of  the  mufculous 
Coat  of  the  Gullet,  that  they  are  fpiral  in 

,  one  alcending,  the  other 
defcending,  which  run  contrary  Courles, 
and  mutually  crols  each  other  in  every 
Winding  ;  with  Dr.  Colds  (m)  Difcove¬ 
ry  of  the  Nature  of  the  Fibres  of  the 
Inteftines,  that  they  alfo  move  Ipirally, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  a  contrary  Or- 
1  ‘  '  der. 
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der,  From  the  beginning  of  the  Duodenum 
to  the  end  of  the  ftreight  Gut,  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  thofe  parts  feems  to  be  almoft 
compleat. 

The  great  Ufe  of  the  Stomach  and  the 
Guts ,  is  to  prepare  the  Chyle,  and  then 
^  to  tranfmit  it  through  the  Glands  of  the 
Melentery  into  the  Blood  ;  this  the  An¬ 
cients  knew  very  well ;  the  Manner  how 
it  was  done  they  knew  not.  Galen  (n )  0)  Dc 
at  |  held  that  the  Mefaraick  Veins,  as  alfb  Ufu  j??™' 
j  thofe  which  go  from  the  Stomach  to  the  cTp.  V}  J* 
Liver,  carry  the  Chyle  thither,  which  by  4» 


the  Warmth  of  the  Liver  is  put  into  a 
ro|Heat,  whereby  the  Faecuiencies  arefepa- 
^  I  rated  from  the  more  fpirituous  Parts,  and 


by  their  Weight  fink  to  the  Bottom ;  the 
purer  Parts  go  into  the  Vena  Cava.  The 
p  Dregs  which  are  of  two  forts,  C holer  and 
Melancholy ,  go  into  feveral  Receptacles  ; 
the  Choler  is  lodged  in  the  Gall-Bladder 
and  For  us  Bilarius :  Melancholy  is  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  Spleen.  The  Original  of 
jnil  all  thefe  Notions  was  Ignorance  of  the 
ref  Anatomy  of  all  thefe  Parts,  as  alfo  of 


r.  the  conftant  Motion  of  the  Blood  through 
J  the  Lungs  and  Heart.  Herophilus ,  who 
is  commended  as  the  ableft  Anatomift  of 


Antiquity,  found  out  (6)  that  there  were  £0 >  u, 

-  -  -  —  '-»  *■  <°  -  -  -■  -  -  ^  II  «  HD* 


.j.  Veins  dilperfed  quite  through  the  Mefen-Cs*  l9 
tery,  as  far  as  the  (mail  Guts  reach,  which 
I1  ,  ■  carried 
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carried  the  Chyle  from  the  Inteftines  in¬ 
to  leverai  Glandulom  Bodies ,  and  there 
lodged  them.  Thele  are  the  Milky  Vi tins 
again  difcovered  by  Afellius  about  Fifty 
Years  ago,  and  thole  Glands  which  He - 
rophilm  Ipoke  of,  are  probably  that  great 
Collection  of  Glands  in  the  Mefentery 
.  that  is  commonly  called  the  Pancreas  A* 
fellii <,  After  Herophilus  none  of  the  An¬ 
cients  had  the  Luck  to  trace  the  Motions 
of  the  Chyle  any  further,  and  lb  thefe  j 
milky  Veins  were  confounded  with  the 
Melaraicks,  and  it  was  commonly  belie- 
ved3  That  becaufe  ail  Melaraicks  carry  the 
Blood  from  the  Inteftines  into  the  Liver, 
therefore  they  carried  Chyle  alio  when 
there  was  any  Chyle  to  carry  ;  and  hence  1 
probably  it  was  that  the  Liver  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  common  Work-Houle  of 
the  Blood.  But  when  Afellius  had  traced  lit 
the  Chyle  as  far  as  the  great  Gland  of  the 
Mefentery,  It  was  foon  found  not  to  lie 
there.  And  Pecquet,  about  Forty  Years 


1 


B 

at 


fc 


fince,  difcovered  the  common  Receptacle  of 
the  Chyle, whither  it  is  all  brought.  Thence 
he  alfo  found  that  it  is  carried,  by  parti¬ 
cular  VelTels  through  the  Thorax,  almofr 
as  high  as  the  Left-Shoulder,  and  there 
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thrown  into  the  Left  Subclavian  Vein, 
and  fo  direCtly  carried  to  the  Heart.  It  I 
has , alfb  been  difcovered  that  in  his  Canal,  j 
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ufually  called  Duff  us  Tkorttcicus ,  there 
are  numerous  V alves,  which  hinder  the 
Return  of  the  Chyle  to  the  common 
Receptacle,  lo  that  it  can  be  moved  for® 
wards,  but  not  backwards. 

Since  this  Palfage  of  the  Chyle  has  been 
difcovered,  it  has  been  by  (ome  believed, 
that  the  Milk  is  conveyed  into  the  Breads, 
by  little  Veffels,  from  the  Duff  us  Thor  a- 
ileus.  The  whole  Oeconomy  of  that  Af¬ 
fair  has  been  particularly  delcribed  very 
lately  by  Mr.  Nuck;  before  whole  Time 
it  was  but  imperfe&ly  known.  He  lays 
therefore,  that  the  Breads  are  Heaps  of 
Glands,  fupplied  with  Blood  by  innume¬ 
rable  Ramifications  of  the  Axillary  and 
Thoracick  Arteries ;  fome  of  which  pafi 
ling  through  the  Bread-bone,  unite  with 
the  VelTels  of  the  oppofite  Side.  Thele 
Arteries,  which  are  unconceivably  final], 
part  with  the  Milk  in  thole  finall  Glands, 
into  finall  Pipes,  four  or  five  of  which 
meeting  together,  make  one  finall  Trunk; 
of  thele  finall  Trunks,'  the  large  Pipes, 
which  terminate  in  the  Nipple,  are  made 
up ;  though  before  they  arrive  thither, 
they  draiten  into  lo  fmall  a  Compafs, 
that  a  diff  Hair  will  jud  pafs  through. 
The  Nipple,  which  is  a  Fibrous  Body, 
has  feven  or  eight,  or  more  Holes,  through 
which  every  Pipe  emits  its  Milk  upon 
I  Sudion ; 


upon 

Su&ion  \  and,  left  any  one  of  them  be¬ 
ing  flopped,  the  Milk  ftiould  ftagnate, 
they  all  have  crofs  Paflages  into  each 
other,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Nipple, 
where  it  joy  ns  to  the  Breaft. 

The  fore-mentioned  Dilcovery  of  the 
PaiTage  of  the  Chyle  obliged  Men  to  re¬ 
examine  the  Notions  which,  till  then, 
had  generally  obtained,  concerning  the 
Nature  and  Ufes  of  the  Liver.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  generally  believed,  that  the 
Blood  was  made  there,  and  fodifperfed 
into  feveral  Parts,  for  the  Ufes  of  the 
Body,  by  the  Vena  Cava.  Erafiftratu$y  in- 

d?uGpkn  fuppofed  (p)  that  its  principal  Ufe 
lib.  4.  *  was,  to  ieparatc  the  Bile,  and  to  lodge  it 
cap.  13.  in  its  proper  Veflels :  But,  for  want  of 
further  Light,  his  Notion  could  not  then 
be  fufficiently  proved;  and  fo  it  prefently 
fell,  and  was  never  revived,  till  jfellius* s 
and  Pecquet* s  Difcoveries  put  it  out  of 
doubt.  Till  Malpighius  difcovered  its 
Texture  by  his  Glafles,  its  Nature  was 
very  obfcure.  But  he  has  found  out, 
(1.)  That  the  Subftance  of  the  Liver  is 
framed  of  innumerable  Lobules,  which 
are  very  often  of  a  Cubical  Figure,  and 
confift  of  feveral  little  Glands,  like  the 
Stones  of  Raifins ;  fb  that  they  look  like 
Bunches  of  Grapes,  and  are  each  of  them 
cloathed  with  a  diftind  Membrane. 

(2.)  That 
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(2.)  That  the  whole  Bulk  of  the  Liver 
Cdnfifts  of  thefe  Grape-ftone-like  Glands, 
and  of  divers  forts  of  VefTels.  (3.)  That1 
the  fmall  Branches  of  the  Cava,  Porta , 
and  Poms  Bilarius ,  run  through  all,  even 
the  lead:  of  thefe  Lobules,  in  an  equal 
Number ;  and  that  the  Branches  of  the 

*  *  f  r  \ 

Porta  are  as  Arteries  that  convey  the 
Blood  to,  and  the  Branches  of  the  C ava 
are  the  Veins  which  carry  the  Blood  from 
all  thefe  little  Grape-ftone-like  Glands, 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  Liver  is 
a  Glandulous  Body,  with  its  proper  Ex¬ 
cretory  Veftels,  which  carry  away  the 
Gall  that  lay  before  in  the  Mafs  of  the 
Blood. 

Near  the  Liver  lies  the  Pancreas,  which  -  ...  , 
Galen  believed  ( q)  to  be  a  Pillow  to  fup- 
port  the  Divifions  of  the  Veins,  as  they  cap.  L 
go  out  of  the  Liver  ;  and,  for  what  ap¬ 
pears  at  prefent,  the  Ancients  do  not  feem 
to  have  concerned  themfelves  any  further 
about  it.  Since,  it  has  been  found  to  be  7 
a  Glandulous  Body,  wherein  a  diftinft 
Juice  is  feparated  from  the  Blood ;  which, 
by  a  peculiar  Canal,  fir  ft  difcovered  by 
Georgius  Wirt  fungus,  a  Paduan  Phyfician, 
is  carried  into  the  Duodenum  -  where 
meeting  with  the  Bile,  and  the  Aliment 
jhft  thrown  out  of  the  Stomach,  aftifts 
lad  ptornbtes  the  Bufinefs  of  Digeftion,  „ 

O  ;  Thf 
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The  Spleen  was  as  little  underftood  as 
the  Pancreas ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafons : 
Its  Anatomy  was  unknown,  and  its  Bulk 
made  it  very  remarkable ;  fomething 
therefore  was  to  be  laid  about  it :  And 
what  no  Body  could  pofitively  dif-prove, 
might  the  eafier  be  either  received  or  con- 
trad  ided.  The  moft  general  Opinion 
was,  that  the  grofler  Excrements  of  the 
Chyle  and  Blood  were  carried  off  from 
the  Liver,  by  the  Ramus  Splenkus ,  and 
lodged  in  the  Spleen,  as  in  a  common 
Ciftern  :  But  fwce  the  Circulation  of  the  I 
Blooklus  been  known,  it  has  been  found,  ■  1 
that  the  Blood  can  go  from  the  Spleen  to  ( 
v  the  Liver,  but  that  nothing  can  return  j 
back  again  into  the  Spleen.  And  as  for  j 
r)De  Li- Ls  Texture,  (r)  Malpighius  has  difcover-  | 
ne‘  ed,  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Spleen,  de-  j 
during  the  numerous  Blood- VefTels  and  | 
Nerves,  as  alfo  the  Fibres  which  arife  g 
from  its  Second  Membrane,  and  which  L 
fupport  the  other  Parts,  is  made  up  of  in-  L 
numerable  little  Cells,  like  Honey-Combs,  fj 
in  which  there  are  vaft  Numbers  of  ffnall  | 
Glandules,  which  refemble  Bunches  of  n 
Grapes  ;  and  that  thefe  hang  upon  the  Fi- 
bres,  and  are  fed  by  Twigs  of  Arteries  ■ 
and  Nerves,  and  fend  forth  the  Blood  ■ 
there  purged,  into  the  Ramus  Spleni -  j 
cits ,  which  carries  it  into  the  Liver ; 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Learning.  22j 

to  what  purpofe,  not  yet  certainly  dilco^ 
vered. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Reins  is  lb  very  con- 
fpicuous,  that,  from  Hippocrates's  Time, 
downwards,  no  Man  ever  miftook  it: 

But  the  Mechaniftn  of  thofe  wonderful 
Strainers  was  wholly  unknown,  till  the  ,  V 
ib  often  mentioned  Malpighius  (f)  found 
it  out.  He  therefore,  by  bis  Glaffes*  di£ ni  USo 
covered,  that  the  Kidneys  are  not  one 
uniform  Subftance,  but  con  hit  of  leveral 
i  fmall  Globules,  which  are  all  like  lb  ma¬ 
ny  leveral  Kidneys,  bound  about  with 
one  common  Membrane  ;  and  that  every 
Globule  has  fmall  T wigs  from  the  emul- 
gent  Arteries,  that  carry  Blood  to  it ; 
Glands,  in  which  the  Urine  is  Brained 
from  it ;  Veins,  by  which  the  purified 
Blood  is  carried  off  to  the  EmuJgent  V  eins, 
thence  to  go  into  the  Cava ;  a  Pipe,  to 
convey  the  Urine  into  the  great  Bafin  in 
the  middle  of  the  Kidney  $  and  a  Nipple^ 
towards  which  Ibveral  of  thofe  fmall 
Pipes  tend,  and  through  which  the  U~ 
rine  ouzes  out  of  them,  into  the  Bafin. 

This  clear  Ufe  of  the  Stru&ure  of  the 
Reins,  has  < effectually  confuted  fevefal 
Notions  that  Men  had  entertained,  of 
fome  Secundary  Ufes  oi  thole  Parts , 
fince  hereby  it  appears,  that  every  Part 
of  the  Kidneys  is  immediately 
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wholly  fubfervient  to  that  fingle  Ufe,  of 
Freeing  the  Blood  from  its  fuperfluous 

Serum .  , : 

What  has  been  done  by  Modern  Ana - 
tomifts ,  towards  the  Compleating  of  the 
Knowledge  of  the  remaining  Parts,  I 
lhall  omit.  That  the  Ancients  likewHe 
took  Pains  about  them,  is  evident  from 
the  Writings  of  Hippocrates ,  Ariftotle  and 
Galen.  The  Discoveries  which  have 
fince  been  made  are  fo  great,  that  they 
are,  in  a  manner,  undilputed :  And  the 
Books  which  treat  of  them  are  fo  well 
known,  that  it  will  not  be  lulpedled  that 
I  decline  to  enlarge  upon  them,  out  of  a 
Dread  of  giving  up  more  to  the  Ancients 
in  this  Particular,  than  I  have  done  all 
along.  *  1 

The  Difcoveries  hitherto  mentioned, 
have  been  of  thofe  Parts  or  Humours  of 
the  Body,  whole  Exiftence  was  well 
enough  known  to  the  Ancients.  But, 
belides  them,  other  Humours,  with  Vefc 
fels  to  feparate,  contain,  and  carry  them 
to  leveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  have  been 
taken  notice  of ;  of  which,  in  ftri&nels, 
the  Ancients  cannot  be  laid  to  have  any 
fort  of  Knowledge.  Thele  are,  the 
Lympha,  or  Colourlels  Juice,  which  is 
carried  to  the  Chyle  and  Blood,  from  le- 
parate  Parts  of  the  Body  :  And  the  Muci- 
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hge  of  the  Joints,  which  lubricates  them, 
and  the  Mufcles,  in  their  Motions.  The 
Difcovery  of  the  Lympha ,  which  was 
made  about  Forty  Years  ago,  is  contend¬ 
ed  for  by  feveral  Perfons.  Thomas  Bar - 
tholtne ,  a  Dane ,  and  Olaus  Rudbeck ,  a 
Suede,  publifhed  their  Observations  about 
the  fame  Time  :  And  Dr.  Jolliffe,  an  En - 
glifh-Man,  fhewed  the  fame  to  feveral  of 
his  Friends,  but  without  publishing  any 
Thing  concerning  them.  The  Difcove- 
ries  being  undoubted,  and  all  Three 
working  upon  the  fame  Materials,  there 
feems  no  Reafon  to  deny  any  of  them  the 
Glory  of  their  Inventions.  The  Thing 
which  they  found  was,  that  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  fmall,  clear  Veffels  in  many 
Parts  of  the  Body,  chiefly  in  the  Lower 
Belly,  which  convey  a  Colourlefs  Juice, 
either  into  the  common  Receptacle  of  the 
Chyle,  or  elfe  into  the  Veins,  there  to 
mix  with  the  Blood.  The  V dives  which 
Frederic  Ruyfch  found  and  demonftrated 
in  them,  about  the  fame  Time,  manifest¬ 
ly  fhewed,  that  this  is  its  Road  ;  becaufe 
they  prove,  that  the  Lympha  can  go  for¬ 
wards  from  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Lungs, 
Glands  of  the  Loins  and  Neck,  or  any 
other  Place,  whence  they  arife,  towards 
fome  Chyliferous  Dud,  or  Vein  ;  but 
cannot  go  back  from  thofe  Chyliferous 
•;  CL  3  Duds, 
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Du&s,  or  Veins,  to  the  Place  of  their 
Origination.  What  this  Origination  is, 
was  long  uncertain,  it  not  being  eafie  to 
trace  the  leveral  Canals  up  to  their  feverai 
ft)  obfer=  Sources.  Steno  if)  and  Malpighi  us  (u)  did, 

tom.  -  With  infinite  Labour,  find,  that  A  bun- 


v  .  tr  jr  —  — » 

(u)  Epiii.  dance  of  Lymphedudfs  pa  fled  through 
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thole  numerous  Conglobate  Glands  that 
are  difperled  in  the  Abdomen  and  Thorax ; 
which  made  them  think  that  the  Arte- 
rious  Blood  was  there  purged  of  its  Lym* 
pha ,  that  was  from  thence  carried  off  in¬ 
to  its  proper  Place,  by  a  Veffel  of  its  own. 
Ade-  But  Mr. 'Nuuk  has  lioce  (ir)  found,  that 
the  Lyrnphedu&s  ariie  immediately  from 
Arteries  themfelves ;  arid  that  many  of 
them  are  percolated  through  thole  Con¬ 
globate  Glands ,  in  their  Way  to  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  Chyle,  or  thofe  Veins 
which  receive  them.  By  thefe,  and  in¬ 
numerable  other  Obfervations,  the  Ufes 
of  the  'Glands  of  the  Body  have  been 
found  out ;  all  agreeing  in  this  one 
Thing,  namely,  that  they  feparate  the 
feverai  Juices  that  are  difcernable  in  the 
Body,  from  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood 
wherein  they,  lay  before.  From  their 
Texture  they  have  of  late  been  divi¬ 
ded  into  Conglomerate ,  and  Conglobate . 
The  Conglomerate  Glands  conlift  of  many 
fipaller  Glands, which  lie  near  one  another, 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  2 

covered  with  one  common  Membrane, 
with  one  or  more  common  Canals,  in¬ 
to  which  the  feparated  Juice  is  poured 
by  little  Pipes,  coming  from  every  Imal- 
ler  Glandule ;  as  in  the  Liver,  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  the  Pancreas,  and  Saliva!  Glands 
of  the  Mouth,  The  Conglobate  Glands 
are  fingle,  often  without  an  Excretory 
Du  a  of  their  own,  only  perforated  by 
the  Lymphedudfs.  Of  all  w  hich  Things, 
as  effential  to  the  Nature  of  Glands,  the 
Ancient  Anatomifts  had  n6  fort  ol  No¬ 
tion.  A 

The  Mucilage  of  the  Joints  and  Mujcles 

was  found  out  by  Dr. Havers  (x).  He  di£  (x)ofteo- 
, covered  in  every  Joint,  particular  Glands,  ^ 
out  of  which  iifues  a  Mucilaginous  Sub- 
ftance,  whofe  Nature  he  examined  by 

numerous  Experiments ;  which,  with  the  - 

Marrow  fupplied  by  the  Bones,  always 
ferves  to  oil  the  Wheels ,  that  fo  our 
Joints  and  Mufcles  might  anfwer  thole 
Ends  of  Motion,  for  which  Nature  de¬ 
famed  them.  This  was  a  very  ufeful 
Difcovery,  fince  it  makes  Abundance  ol 
Things  that  were  very  obfcure  in  that 
-  Part  of  Anatomy,  very  plain,  and  facile 
to  be  underftood :  And,  among  other 
Things,  it  fhews  the  JJfe  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  Oil  which  is  contained  in  our  Bones, 
and  there  feparated  by  proper  Strainers, 

/  . . ■  Q  4  from 
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from  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood ;  efpeciall^' 
price,  by  a  nice  Examination  of  the  true 
inward  Texture  of  all  the  Bones  and  Car¬ 
tilages  of  the  Body,  he  fhew’d  how  this 
Oil  is  communicated  to  the  Mucilage,  and 
fo  united  as  to  perform  their  Office. 
And  if  one  compares  what  Dr.  Havers 
lays  of  Bones  and  Cartilages,  with  what 
had  been  laid  concerning  them  before 
him,  his  Obfervations  about  their  Frame 
may  well  be  added  to  fome  of  the  nobleft 
of  all  the  former  Difcoveries. 

Thele  are  fome  of  the  moll:  remarkable 
Inftances,  how  far  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Frame  of  our  Bodies  has  been  carried  in 
our  Age.,  Several  Obfervations  maybe 
made  concerning  them,  which  will  be  of 
XJfe  to  the  prefent  Queftion.  (i.)  It  is 
evident,  that  only  the  moft  vifible  Things 
were  anciently  known ;  fuch  only  as 
might  be  difcovered  without  great  Nice¬ 
ty.  Mufcles  and  Bones  are  eafily  fepara- 
hie  5  their  Length  is  loon  traced,  and 
their  Origination  eafily  known.  The 
lame  maybe  truly  Laid  of  large  Blood- 
\  eilels,  and  Nerves  :  But  when  they 
come  to  be  excjuifitely  lub-divided,  when 
their  Smalnefs  will  not  lufier  the  E ye, 
much  lefi  the  Hand,  to  follow  them, 
then  the  Ancients*  were  conftantly  at  a  / 
Lpls :  For  which  Reafbn,  they  under- 
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flood  none  of  the  Vifceray  to  any  tolera¬ 
ble  Degree.  (2.)  One  may  perceive  that 
every  new  Difcovery  ftrengthens  what 
went  before  ;  otherwife  the  World  would 
loon  have  heard  of  it*  and  the  erroneous 
Theories  of  fuch  Pretenders  to  new 
Things  would  have  been  exploded  and 
forgotten,  unlefs  by  here  and  there  a 
curious  Man,  that  pleales  himlelf  with 
reading  Obfolete  Books.  Nullius  in  ver¬ 
ba.  is  not  only  the  Motto  of  the  ROTAL 
SOCIETY ,  but  a  received  Principle 
among  all  the  Philolbphers  of  the  prefent 
Age :  And  therefore,  when  once  any  new 
Difcoveries  have  been  examined,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  we  have  more  Realbn  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  them,  than  there  was  former¬ 
ly.  This  is  evident  in  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  :  Several  Veins  and  Arteries 
have  been  found,  at  lea  ft,  more  exa&ly 
traced,  fince,  than  they  were  in  Dr.  Har - 
ve/s  Time.  Not  one  of  thele  Difcove¬ 
ries  has  ever  fhown  a  fingle  Inftance  of 
any  Artery  going  to,  or  of  any  V  ein  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Heart.  Ligatures  have  been 
made  of  infinite  Numbers  of  Veftels ;  and 
the  Courfe  of  all  the  Animal  Juices,  in 
all  manner  of  living  Creatures,  has  there¬ 
by  been  made  vifible  to  the  naked  Eye ; 
and  yet  not  one  of  thele  has  ever  weak- 
ped  Dr.  Harve/s  Do&rine.  The  Plea*? 

7  -m  j  ,  .  *  * ,  n  ’ r* 
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lure  of  Deftroying  in  Matters  of  this 
Kind,  is  not  much  iefs  than  the  Pleafure 
of  Building.  And  therefore,  when  we 
fee  that  thofe  Books  which  have  been 
written  againft  fbme  of  the  eminenteft  of 
thefe  Difcoveries,  though  but  a  few 
Years  ago,  comparatively  (peaking,  are 
fo  far  dead,  that  it  is  already  become  a 
Piece  of  Learning  even  to  know  their 
Titles,  we  have  fufficient  Affurance  that 
thefe  Difcoverers,  whole  Writings  out¬ 
live  Oppofition,  neither  deceive  them- 
felves,  nor  others.  So  that,  whatfoever 
it  might  be  formerly,  yet  in  this  Age  ge¬ 
neral  Confent  in  Phyliologicai  Matters, 
efpecially  after  a  long  Canvafs  of  the 
Things  contented  to,  is  an  almolf  infal¬ 
lible  Sign  of  Truth.  ($.)  The  more 
Ways  are  made  ute  of  to  arrive  at  any 
one  particular  Part  of  Knowledge,  the 
Hirer  that  Knowledge  is,  when  it  appears 
that  thefe  different  Methods  lend  Help 
each  toother.  If  Mdpighim*  s,  or  Lew- 
mnhotlds  GlafTes  had  made  fiich  Difcove¬ 
ries  as  Men’s  Reafon  could  not  have  a- 
greed  to,  if  Objects  had  appeared  confu¬ 
ted  and  diforderly  in  their  Microfcopes, 
if  their  Obtervations  had  contradi&ed 
what  the  naked  Eye  reveals,  then4  their 
Verdict  had  been  little  worth.  But  when 
the  Difcoveries  made  by  the  Knife  «and 
•  ■  ■  •  •  •  the 
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the  Microfcope  difagree  only  as  Twi-  light 
and  Noon-day,  then  a  Man  is  finished 
that  the  Knowledge  which  each  affords 
to  us,  differs  only  in  Degree,  not  in  Sort. 
(4.)  It  can  fignifie  nothing  in  the  prefent 
Controverfie,  to  pretend  that  Books  are 
loft  ;  or  to  fay,  that,  for  ought  we  know, 
Herophilm  might  anciently  have  made 
this  Dilcovery,  or  Era/ifiratus  that ;  their 
Reafonings  demonftrate  the  Extent  of 
their  Knowledge  as  convincingly  as  if  we 
had  a  Thoufand  old  Syftems  of  Ancient 
Anatomy  extant.  (  5. )  In  judging  of 
Modern  Difcoveries,  one  is  nicely  to  di- 
ftinguifh  between  Hypothesis  and  Theory. 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves  holds  good, 
whether  the  Nerves  carry  a  Nutritious 
Juice  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  or 
no.  The  Pancreas  fends  a  Juice  into  the 
Duodenum ,  which  mixes  there  with  the 
Bile,  let  the  Nature  of  that  Juice  be  what 
it  will.  Yet  here  a  nice  Judge  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  every  Difcovery  has  mended 
the  Hypothecs  of  the  Modern  Anato- 
mifts  ;  and  fo  it  will  always  do,  till  the 
Theories  of  every  Part,  and  every  Juice, 
be  as  entire  as  Experiments  and  Obferva- 
tions  can  make  them. 

As  thefe  Difcoveries  have  made  the 
Frame  of  our  own  Bodies  a  much  more 

Thing  than  it  was  before, 

though 
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though  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  unknown ; 
lo  the  fame  Difcoveries  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  to,  and  found  in  almoft  all  forts  of 
known  Animals,  have  made  the  Anatomy 
of  Brutes,  Birds,  Fifhes  and  Infers  much 
more  perfect  than  it  could  poflibly  be  in 
former  Ages.  Moft  of  the  Rules  which 
Galen  lays  down  in  his  Anatomical  Admi -/ 
nift  rations,  are,  concerning  the  Diffefrion 
of  Apes.  If  he  had  been  now  to  write, 
befides  thofe  tedious  Advices  how  to  part 
the  Mulcles  from  the  Membranes,  and  to 

4  -  *  „v.  .  * 

obferve  their  feveral  Infections  and  Origi¬ 
nations,  the  Jointings  of  the  Bones,  and 
the  like,  he  would  have  taught  the  World 
how  to  make  Ligatures  of  all  forts  of  Vef- 
fels,  in  their  proper  Places  ;  what  Li¬ 
quors  had  been  moft  convenient  to  make 
lnje&ions  with,  thereby  to  difcern  the 
Courfes  of  Veins,  Arteries,  Chyle- Vef 
fels,  or  Lyraphedu&s ;  how  to  unravel 
the  Tefticles ;  how  to  ufe  Microlcopes 
to  the  beft  Advantage:  He  would  have  j 
taught  his  Difciples  when  and  where  to 
look  for  fuch  and  fuch  VefTels  or  Glands ;  ! 
where  Chymical  Trials  were  ufeful ;  and 
what  the  ProcefTes  were,  by  which  he 
made  his  Experiments,  or  found  out  his 
Theories:  Which  Things  fill  up  every 
Page  in  the  Writings  of  later  Dilfe&ors. 
This  he  would  have  done,  as  well  as 
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what  he  did,  had  thefe  Ways  of  making 
Anatomical  Difcoveries  been  then  known 
and  pra&ifed.  The  World  might  then 
have  expe&ed  fuch  Anatomies  of  Brutes, 
as  Dr.  Tyfon  has  given  of  the  Rattle¬ 
snake;  or  Dr  .Moulin,  of  the  Elephant: 
Such  Diffe&ions  of  Fifhes  as  Dr.  Tyfon* s 
of  the  Porpejfe  ;  and  Stem* s,  of  the  Shark : 
Such  of  Infers  as  Malpighius* s  of  a  Silk- 
Worm  ;  Swammerdam's,  of  the  Epheme - 
ron ;  Dr.  Lifters,  of  a  Snail ;  and  the 
fame  Dr.  Tyfon  s,  of  Long  and  Round, 
Body-Worms .  All  which  fhew  Skill 
and  Induftry,  not  conceivable  by  a  Man 
that  is  not  a  little  verfed  in  thefe  Mat- 
ters.  - 

/  •  i  * 

To  this  Anatomy  of  Bodies  that  have 
Senfitive  Life,  we  ought  to  add  the  A- 
natomy  of  Vegetables ,  begun  and  brought 
to  great  Perfection  in  Italy  and  England 
at  the  fame  Time,  by  Malpighius  and 
Dr.  Grew,  By  their  Glades  they  have 
been  able  to  give  an  Account  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Textures  of  all  the  Parts  of  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Herbs ;  to  trace  the  feveral 
Veffels  which  carry  Air,  Lympha,  Milk, 
Rofin  and  Turpentine,  in  thofe  Plants 
which  afford  them  ;  to  defcribe  the  whole 
Procefs  of  Vegetation,  from  Seed  to  Seed ; 
and,  in  a  Word,  though  they  have  left  a 
great  deal  to  be  admired,  becaufe  it  was 
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to  them  incomprehenfible ;  yet  they  have 
dilcovered  a  great  deal  to  be  admired, 
becaufe  of  its  being  known  by  their 
Means. 


CHAP.  XX. 


Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Natural  Hi - 
J fories  of  Elementary  Bodies  and 
Minerals . 


Aving  now  finifhed  my  Compan¬ 
ion  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Anato¬ 
my ,  with  as  much  Exa£fcnels  as  my  little 
Infight  into  thefe  Things  would  give  me 
Leave,  I  am  fenfible  that  moft  Men  will 
think  that  I  have  been  too  tedious.  But, 
befides  that  I  had  not  any  where  found  it 
carefully  done  to  my  Hands,  (though  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  in  Books  which  have 
eicaped  my  Notice)  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  very  effe&ual  Inftance,  how 
little  the  Ancients  may  have  be?n  prefu¬ 
med  to  have  perfected  any  one  Part  of 
Natural  Knowledge,  when  their  own 
Bodies,  which  they  carried  about  with 
them,  and  which,  of  any  Thing,  they 
were  the  nearlieft  concerned  to  know, 

were, 
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were,  comparatively  (peaking,  (b  very 
imperfectly  traced.  However,  in  the  re- 
5  maining  Parts  of  my  Parallel,  I  (hall  be 
much  (liorter ;  which,  I  hope,  may  be 
|  fome  Amends  for  my  too  great  Length  in 

this.  >.  '  ,  ■  7 

% 

Prom  thole  Infiruments ,  or  Mechanical 
Arts,  whether  Ancient  or  Modern,  by 
which  Knowledge  has  been  advanced,  I  am 
"  now  to  go  to  the  Knowledge  it  (elf.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  the  Method  already  propofed, 
I  am  to  begin  with  Natural  Hi  (lory  in  its 
ufual  Acceptation,  as  it  takes  in  the 
Kjiowledge  of  the  (everal  Kinds  of  Ele- 
U*j  mentary  Bodies ,  Minerals^  InfeBs ,  Plants^ 
'uli  Beafs ,  Birds  and  Fijhes.  The  Ufeful- 
Jjl  nefs,  and  the  Pleafure  of  this  Part  of 
igt  Learning  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
Proof.  And  befides,  it  is  a  Study,  about 
% !  which  the  greateft  Men  of  all  Ages  have 
[{(j  employed  themfelves.  Of  the  very  few 
u  loft  Books  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
jJ  Tefi ament,  one  was  an  Hijlory  of  Plants 9 
u  written  by  the  wifeft  of  Men,  and  he  a 
King.  So  that  there  is  Reafon  to  be- 
1  ’  lieve,  that  it  was  cultivated  with  Abun- 
v-  dance  of  Care  by  all  thofe  who  did  not 
c  place  the  Perfection  of  Knowledge  in  the 
L  Art  of  Wrangling  about  Queft  ions,  which 
l!!  were  either  uleleis,  or  which  could  not 
S’  eafily  be  decided. 

I  Before 

■  -  . 
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Before  I  enter  into  Particulars,  it  is  ne* 
Ceffary  to  enquire  what  are  the  greateft 
Excellencies  of  a  compleat  Hiftory  of  any 
one  fort  of  Natural  Bodies.  This  may 
loon  be  determined.  That  Hiftory  of 
any  Body  is  certainly  the  beft,  which,  by 
a  full  and  clear  Defcription,  lays  down 
all  the  Chara&eriftical  Marks  of  the  Body 
then  to  be  defcribed  ;  fb  as  that  its  Speci- 
fical  Idea  may  be  perfectly  formed,  and 
it  felf  certainly  and  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  any  other  Body,  though,  at  firft 
View,  it  be  never  fb  like  it ;  which  enu¬ 
merates  all  its  known  Qualities ;  which 
fhews  whether  there  are  any  more  befides 
thole  already  obferved  ;  and,  laft  of  all, 
which  enquires  into  the  feveral  Ways 
whereby  that  Body  may  be  beneficial  or 
hurtful  to  Man,  or  any  other  Body ;  by 
giving  a  particular  Account  of  the  feveral 
Phenomena,  which  appear  upon  its  Ap¬ 
plication  to,  or  Combination  with  other 
Bodies,  of  like,  or  unlike  Natures.  All 
this  is  plainly  necefiary,  if  a  Man  would 
write  a  full  Hiftory  of  any  Angle  Species 
of  Animals,  Plants,  Infects,  or  Minerals, 
whatfoever.  Or,  if  he  would  draw  up 
a  General  Hiftory  of  any  one  of  thefe  V- 
mverfal  Sorts,  then  he  ought  to  examine 
wherein  every  Species  of  this  V mverfal 
Sort  agrees  each  with  other ;  or  wherein’ 
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they  are  dilcriminated  from  any  other 
Vniverfal  Sort  of  Things  :  Thus,  by  de- 
grees,  defcend  to  Particulars,  and  range 
every  Species,  not  manlfeftly  Anomalus, 
under  its  own  Family,  or  Tribe;  there¬ 
by  to  help  the  Memory  of  Learners?  and 
aflift  the  Contemplations  of  thole  who^ 
with  Satisfa&ion  to  themlelves  and  others, 
would  Philolophize  upon  this  amazing 
Variety  of  Things. 

By  this  Teft  the  Companion  may  be 
made,  i  fhall  begin  with  the  fimpleft 

*  Bodies  firft  ;  which,  as  they  are  the  com- 
esi'  moneft,  fo,  one  would  think, ,  fhould 

have  been  long  ago  examined  with  the 
1 1  ftri£teft  Care.  By  thefe  I  mean,  Air, 
Bll  Water ,  Earth ,  Fire  ;  commonly  called 
Elements,  The  Three  firft  are  certainly 
diftinft  and  real  Bodies,  endued  with 
proper  and  peculiar  Qualities  ;  and  lb 
come  under  the  prefent  Queftion. 

Ji  Of  the  Hifiory  of  Air  the  Ancients 
feemed  to  know  little  more  than  juft 
J  what  might  be  collected  from  the  Obler- 
l  l  vation  of  its  moft  obvious  Qualities.  Its 
Necellity  for  the  immediate  Subfiftence 
f  of  Life,  and  the  unfpeakable  Force  of 
Rapid  Winds,  or  Air  forcibly  driven  all 
^  one  Way,  made  it  be  fufficiently  oblerv- 
ed  by  all  the  World  ;  whilft  its  Internal 
y  Texture,  and  very  few  of  its  remoter 

*  R  Qualities/ 
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Qualities,  were  fcarce  lb  much  as  dreamt 
of  by  all  the  Philolbphers  of  Antiquity. 
Its  Weight  only  was  known  to  Arijto- 
(y)  De  tle(y)^  (or  the  Author  of  the  Book  de 
coeio,  1,4,  Qtfio )  who  obferved,  that  a  full  Blad-_ 

c*  4'  der  out- weighed  an  empty  one.  Yet  this 
was  carried  no  further  by  any  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  that  we  know  of ;  dif-believed 
by  his  own  School,  who  feemed  not  to 
have  attended  to  his  Word  ;  oppofed  and 
ridiculed  when  again  revived,  and  de- 
monftrably  proved,  by  the  Philolbphers 
of  the  prelent  Age.  All  which  are  Evi¬ 
dences,  that  anciently  it  was  little  exa¬ 
mined  into,  fince  they  wanted  Proofs  to 
evince  that,  which  Ignorance  only  made 
dilputable.  But  this  has  been  fpoken  to 
already ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that, 
befides  what  Mr.  Boyle  has  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  Air,  one  may  conliilt  Otto 
Guerickes  Magdebourg-Experiments ,  the 
Experiments  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento , 
Sturmim's  Collegium  Curiofum ,  Mr.  Hal¬ 
ley's  Di/courfes  concerning  Gravity ,  and 
the  P hxnomena  of  the  Bar  of  cope  in  the 
00  Num.  Philofophical  Tranfafiions  (z J.  From  all 
which  one  may  find,  not  only  how  little 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Air  was  anciently 
known  ;  but  alio,  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
one  Body,  whofe  Theory  is  now  lo  near 
being  compleated,  as  is  that  of  the  Air. 

The 
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The  Natural  Hiflory  of  Earth  and  Wa¬ 
ter  come  under  that  of  Minerals  :  Eire , 
as  it  appears  to  our  Senfes,  feems  to  be  a 
Quality,  rather  than  a  Subftance ;  and 
to  confift  in  its  own  Nature,  in  a  Rapid 
Agitation  of  Bodies,  put  into  a  quick 
Motion  ;  and  divided  by  this  Motion, 
into  very  fmall  Parts.  After  this  had 
been  once  afferted  by  the  Qorfufmlarian 
Philofophers,  it  was  exceedingly  ftrength- 
ned  by  many  Experimental  Writers,  who 
have  taken  abundance  of  Pains  to  Rate 
the  whole  DoBrine  of  Qualities  clearly, 
and  intelligibly ;  that  fo  Men  might 
know  the  difference  between  the  Exi¬ 
stence  or  Elfential  Nature  of  a  Body, 
and  its  being  reprelented  to  our  Senfes 
under  fuch  or  fuch  an  Idea.  ,  This  is  the 
Natural  Confequence  of  proceeding  upon 
clear  and  intelligible  Principles  ;  and  re¬ 
viving  to  admit  nothing  as  conclufive, 
which  cannot  be  manifeftfy  conceived, 
and  evidently  diftinguifhed  from  every 
Thing  elfe.  Here,  if  in  any  Thing,  the 
old  Philofbphers  were  egregioufly  defe¬ 
ctive  :  What  has  been  done  fince,  will 
appear  by  confulting,  among  others,  the 
Difcourfes  which  Mr.  Boyle  has  written 
upon  moft  of  the  confiderable  Qualities 
of  Bodies,  which  come  under  our  No¬ 
tice  ;  filch  as  his  Hijlories  of  Fluidity  and 
'  :  ■  R  2  Firmnefi 
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Firmnefs,  of  Colour  s,  of  Cold,  his  Origin 
of  Forms  and  Qualities,  Experiments  a* 
bout  the  Mechanical  Production  of  divers 
particular  Qualities ,  and  feveral  others, 
which  come  under  this  Head ;  becaufe 
they  are  not  Notions  framed  only  in  a 
Clofet,  by  the  help  of  a  lively  Fancy ; 
but  Genuine  Hiftories  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Natural  Bodies ;  which  appeared  in 
vaft  Numbers,  after  fuch  Trials  were 
made  upon  them,  as  were  proper  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  feveral  Natures.  -i  ,,'lj 
And  therefore ,  that  it  may  not  be 
thought  that  I  miftake  every  plaulible 
Notion  of  a  witty  Philofopher  for  a  new 
Difcovery  of  Nature,  Imuft  defire  that 
my  former  Diftin&ion  between  Hypothec 
fes  and  Theories  may  be  remem  bred.  I 
do  not  here  reckon  the  feveral  Hy  pot  he  fes 
of  Des  Cartes ,  Gaffendi,  or  Hobbes,  as 
Acquisitions  to  real  Knowledge,  fince 
they  may  only  be  Chimaera’s  and  amu- 
fing  Notions,  fit  to  entertain  working 
Heads.  I  only  alledge  fuch  Do&rines  as 
are  raifed  upon  faithful  Experiments,  and 
nice  Observations ;  and  fuch  Consequen¬ 
ces  as  are  the  immediate  Refults  of,  and 
manifeft  Corollaries  drawn  from,  thefe 
Experiments  and  Obfervations :  Which  is 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  Theories. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
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That  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  Minerals 
was  anciently  very  imperfed,  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  laid  of  Chymifiry  al- 
ready ;  to  which,  all  the  Advances  that 
have  ever  been  made  in  that  Art,  unlels 
when  Experiments  have  been  tried  upon 
Vegetable  or  Animal  Subfiances ,  are  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  referred.  I  take  Minerals  here 
in  the  largeft  Sence ;  for  all  forts  of  Earths , 
Sulphurs,  Salts ,  Stones,  Metals,  and  Mi¬ 
nerals  properly  lb  called.  For  Chymi- 
ftry  is  not  only  circumftantially  uleful, 
but  elfentially  necelfary  here;  lince  a 
great  many  Minerals  of  very  differing 
Natures  would  never  have  been  known 
to  have  belonged  to  leveral  Families,  if 
they  had  not  been  examined  in  the  Fur¬ 
naces  of  the  Chymifts.  But  I  think  this 
is  fo  clear,  that  I  Ihould  lole  Time  if  I 
fhould  lay  any  Thing  more  about  it; 
and  therefore  I  fhall  rather  mention  fome 
other  Things,  wherein  Difcoveries  have 
been  made  in  and  by  Mineral  Bodies, 
without  the  help  of  Chymiftry.  The 
greateft  of  which  is,  of  a  Stone  which 
the  Ancients  admired  (a), 
without  ever  examining  to 
what  Ules  it  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  that  is,  the  Mag¬ 
net :  The  nob  left  Propert  ies 
whereof  Sir  William  Temple  acknow- 

R  |  ledges 
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(a)  Their  Opiums  me 
collefled  by  Gaflendr,  m 
hk  Animadverfiom  op- 
on  Laertius's.  Life  of  £- 
picum ,  p.  362,  563. 


/ 


(c)  This  they  have  col - 
letted,  from  a  Faff  age  in 
Plautus,  Merc.  Aft.  5. 
Sc.  2.  Hue  Secundus 

A  •  *•  T  ;  ’  ,  '  ,  ’  1 

Ventus  nunc  eft,  cape 
rnodo  vorforiam  i  W’Acre 
hy  vprlbria  they  mder- 
ftand  the  Compafs,  be- 
caufe  the  Needle  always 
points  towards  the  North  : 
Whereat  vorforia  U  no • 
thing  but  that  Rope  with 
which  the  Mariners  turn - 
ed  their  Sails . 
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0>)  Pag.  ledges  to  be  anciently  unknown  (b ) * 
A  *  .  which  is  more,  indeed,  than  what  fome 

do  ( c ),  who,  at  the  fame 
Time,  make  our  Fore-fathers 
to  have  been  extreamly  ftupid, 
that  could  fuffer  fuch  a  Dilco- 

.  _  '  ,  4.  ■  f  ■  v 

very  to  be  ever  loft.  So  that 
all  that  can  be  faid  of  the  Ad¬ 
vances  which,  by  the  Ules 
of  the  Load- (lone,  have  been 
made  in  feveral  Parts  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  do  not  in  the  leaft  affe& 
Sir  William  Temple.  -  However, 
I  ftiall  mention  fome  of  the 
greateft,  becaufe  he  charges  the  Moderns 
with  not  making  all  the  Ufes  of  lo  noble 
an  Invention ;  which  he  luppoles  the  An¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have 
made,  had  it  fallen  into  their  Hands  : 
Which  makes  him  aflert,  that  the  Dilco- 
veries  hereby  made  in  remote  Countries 
have  been  rather  purified  to  accumulate 
Wealth  (d),  than  to  increafe  Knowledge. 
Now,  if  both  thele  can  be  done  at  once, 
there  is  no  Harm  done :  And  lince  there 
is  no  Difpute  of  the  one,  I  think  it  will 
be  an  eafte  Matter  to  prove  the  other.  I 
fhan  name  but  a  few  Particulars,  moft  of 
£hem  rather  belonging  to  another  Head,. ; 

Geography  therefore  was  anciently  a 
very  imperfeffc  Study,  for  want  of  this 

14  '  i  Knowledge 
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Knowledge  of  the  Properties  of  the  Load* 
fione.  The  Figure  of  the  Earth  could 
formerly  only  be  gueftedat;  which  Sir 
Willi  am  Temple's  admired  Epicurm  (e)(c)v*df 
did,  for  that  Realbn,  deny  to  be  round ;  Ammad- 
wherein  he  feems  to  have  been  more  rea-  verfions 
fonable,  than  in  many  other  of  his  After- 
$ions becaufe  he  thought  it  an  Affront  cums  ,’pag* 
to  the  Underftanding  of  Man,  to  be  de-  6i2° 
termined  by  bare  Conjectures,  in  a  Mat- 
ter  which  could  no  other  Way  be  deci¬ 
ded.  Whereas  now,  moft  Parts  of  the 
Ocean  being  made  eafily  acceflible,  the 
Latitudes,  and  refpeCtive  Bearings  of  e- 
very  Place  are  commonly  known  :  The 
Nature  and  Appearances  of  Winds  and 
Tides  are  become  familiar  ,  and  have 
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been  nicely  examined  by  Intelligent  Men 
in  all  Parts  of  the  World:  The  Influence 
of  the  Moon,  joyned  with  the  Motion  of 
the  Earth,  have  been  taken  in  upon  aj- 
moft  infallible  Grounds,  to  found  Theo¬ 
ries  of  the  Sea’s  Motion  upon.  And 
there  are  great  Numbers  of  other  noble, 
pleafant  and  ufeful  Propofitions  in  Geo¬ 
graphy  ^  Aftronomy  and  Navigation)  which 
ultimately  owe  their  Original  to  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  that  Angle  Quality  of  this  won¬ 
derful  Stone,  that  it  always  points  towards 
the  North.  If  thefe  Sciences  have  brought 
to  us  the  Wealth  of  the  Indies,  if  they 
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have  enlarged  the  Commerce  and  Inter¬ 
course  of  Mankind,  it  is  fb  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  Difparagement  to  the  Induftry  of 
the  Moderns,  who  have  cultivated  them 
to  fueh  uleful  Purpofes,  that  it  is  the 
higheft  Chara&er  that  could  be  given  of 
thofe  Men,  that  they  purfiied  their  In¬ 
ventions  to  fuch  noble  Ends.  Knowledge 
not  reduced  to  Practice,  when  that  is 
poffible,  is  fo  far  imperfed,  that  it  lofes 
its  principal  Ufe.  And  It  is  not  for  ac¬ 
quiring  Wealth,  but  for  misemploying 
it  when  he  has  acquired  it,  that  a  Man 
ought  to  be  blamed.  I 

Now,  to  compleat  what  I  have  to  fay 
of  Geography  all  at  once,  I  fhall  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  as  the  Improvements  by  Navi¬ 
gation  have  made  all  the  Sea-Coafts  of 
the  Univerfe  accefiible,  fo  the  Art  of  En¬ 
graving  upon  Copper-Plates  has  made  it 
eafie  for  Men  to  draw  fuch  Draughts  of 
every  particular  Coaft,  as  will  imprint 
lafting  and  juft  Idea,s  of  all  the  Parts  of 
the  known  World.  For  want  of  this, 
the  Ancient  Delcriptions  even  of  thole 
Countries  which  they  knew,  were  rude, 
and  imperfeQ: Their  Maps  were  neither 
ex*a:,  nor  beautiful :  The  Longitudes 

of  Places,  were  very  little, 
if  at  all,  confidered  5  the  latter  of  which 

pq  now  be  exadly  determined,  and  the 
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former  may  be  very  nearly  ad  jufted,  fince 

atiop  of  Telelcopes  to  Aftro- 

- -  ~rles  has  enabled  Men  to  make 

much  nicer  Obfervations  of  the  Moon’s 
Ecliples  than  could  formerly  be  made; 
befides  thole  of  Jupiter* s  Satellites,  to 
which  the  Ancients  were  entirely  Stran¬ 
gers.  This  makes  our  Maps  wonderful¬ 
ly  exa&  ;  which  are  not  only  the  Diver- 
tifements  of  the  Curious,  but  of  unlpeak- 
able  Ule  in  Civil  Life,  at  Sea  efpecially ; 
where,  by  the  help  of  Sea- Charts,  Sailers 
know  where  they  are,  what  Rocks  lie 
near  them,  what  Sands  they  muft  avoid ; 
and  can  as  perfe£fcly  tell  which  Way  they 
muft  fleer  to  any  Fort  of  the  Univerle, 
as  a  Traveller  can,  upon  Salisbury -Plain, 
or  New- Market -Heath ,  which  Way  he 
muft  ride  to  a  great  Town,  which  he 
knows  before-hand  is  not  far  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Plain,  or  of  the  Heath.  Vel- 
ferus  has  printed  lome  ancient  Maps  (f),  (f  jcm 
that  were  made  for  the  Direction  of  the  mfty  cal 

Roman  Quarter-Mafters ;  and  if  a  Man  tingerian 
will  compare  them  with  Sanfon* s,  or  Bla-  Tables . 
eu* s,  he  will  lee  the  difference ;  which  in 
future  Ages  will  certainly  be  vaftly  great¬ 
er,  if  thole  Countries  which  are  now  bar¬ 
barous,  or  undilcovered,  fhould  ever  come 
into  the  Hands  of  a  Civilized  or  Learned 

♦  V  1  ' 

People.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
Load- ft  one*  Befides 
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Befides  thefe  occalional  Ules  of  the 
Magwt,  its  Nature,  abftra&edly  taken, 
has  been  nicely  enquired  into,  thereby  to 
dilcover  both  its  own  Qualities,  and  its  Re¬ 
lation  to  other  Bodies  that  are  round  about 
it.  And  here  indeed  one  may  juftly  won¬ 


der,  that  when  Flavio  Amd . 


Cg>  To  him  this  Difco-  pfo  had  difcovered  that 

very  is  attributed  by  Sal-  \  '  v  ;  ,  ,  .  .  ,  . 

aiuth  upon  PanciroIIus ;  iron  tOUCuCu  with  a  M.dP  Met . 


french-man  about  the  mediately  try  all  Manner  of  i 


mentioned  by  one  Guyctus  lixpei'iiiients  upon  that  ftrange  f 

frovineus,  a  French  Po-  Stone,  which  Was  found  tO  ® 

be  fo  exceedingly  ufeful  in  ■ 
m  which  Gaffeadi  aifo  Matters  of  common  Life :  The  I 


them  and  South-Eaftern  Seas,  i 


rich  Difco  very;  but  Philofbphy  to 


was  in  thole  darker  Ages  divided  between  tc 
the  Scaool-men  and  the  Chymifls  ;  the  lj 
former  prelently  lalved  the  Bufinels  with  ’! 
their  Subfl&ntUl  Forms ,  and  what  they  | 
could  not  comprehend  came  very  pro-  \ 
perly  under  the  Notion  of  an  Occult  Qua-  t 
lit) :  The  latter  found  nothing  extraor-  ( 
dinary  in  their  Crucibles  when  they  \ 


analyzed 
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analyzed  the  Magnet ;  and  fo  they  feem 
foon  to  have  given  it  over :  Befides,  in 
thofe  Days  few  Men  ftudied  Chymiftry 
with  any  other  Defign  than  that  of  finding 
out  the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  5  to  which 
the  Load-ftone  could  do  them  no  fur¬ 
ther  Service  than  that  of  fupplying 
them  with  another  hard  Name  to  cant 
with  (h).  For  thefe'  Reafbns  therefore,  00  Mag- 
it  lay  in  a  good  Meafure  negle&ed  by  “ 

Men  of  Letters,  till  our  famous  Country-  Eyrenxus 
man  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchefier ,  by  a  vaft  Philaie- 

Number  of  Experiments,  found  that  the  ridiluUdty 
Earth  was  but  a  larger  Magnet ,  and  he  in-  Surty  in 
deed,  was  the  firft  Author  of  all  thefe 
magnetical  Speculations  which  have  been  chemift. 
made  fince  that  have  had  the  good  For¬ 
tune  to  be  generally  approved.  This  great 
Man,  whom  Galileo  and  Kapler  exprefs  a 
great  Veneration  for  in  their  Writings, 
deferves  here  to  be  mentioned  upon  ano¬ 
ther  Account,  becaufe  He,  my  Lord  Ba¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Harriot ,  all  Englijh- men, 
are  the  Three  Men  to  whom  Monfieur 

•  -V  •  ? 

Des  Cartes  was  fo  very  much  obliged  for 
the  firft  Hints  of  the  greateft  things, 
which  he  has  given  us  in  his  Philofbphi- 
cal  and  Mathematical  Difcourfes.  For 
nothing  does  more  convincingly  put  thefe 
things  out  of  Doubt,  than  to  trace  them 
up  to  their  firft  Originals,  which  can  be 
s.;  •'  ■  :  ;•  •  done 


j 
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done  but  in  a  very  few.  But  it  is  time 
to  proceed.  ,  '  ? 


CHAP.  XXL 


Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Hiflories 

of  Plants . 


H  E  Natural  Hiftory  of  Plants 

_  copies  next;  which,  for  Variety 

and  Ufe,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  and  plea- 
fanteft  Parts  of  Knowledge.  ,  Its  Mecha¬ 
nical  and  Medicinal  Advantages  were 
early  known.  ,  Fruits  afforded  the  firft 
Suftenance  to  Mankind ;  and  the  old  Hea¬ 
thens  efteemed  thole  worthy  of  Confe- 
cration,  who  taught  them  to  till  their 
Grounds,  gather  their  Seed,  and  grind 
their  Corn  ;  with  Trees  they  built  them- 
felves  Houles,  afterwards  they  found  that 
the  Bark  of  fbme  Plants  would  ferve  for 
Cloaths,  and  others  afforded  Medicines 
againft  Wounds  and  Dileales.  There  is 
no  doubt  therefore,  but  this  Part  of  Know¬ 
ledge  was  fufficiently  cultivated  for  the 
Ules  of  humane  Life ;  efpecially  when 
the  World  becoming  Populous,  had  com¬ 
municated  their  Notions  together,  and 
Convention  had  introduced  the  Arts  of 
"  -  '  -  Luxury 
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Luxury  and  Plenty  amongft  Mankind. 
But  whether  the  Natural  Hi  ft  or y  of 'Plants 
was  fo  exa&ly  known  formerly  as  it  is  at 
prefent,  is  the  Queftion. 

The  ancienteft  Writers  of  Plants  now 
extant,  are  Tbeoyhraftus ,  Pliny  and  Dio- 
fcorides ;  indeed  the  only  ones  who  fay 
any  thing  confiderable  to  the  prefent 
Purpofe.  Theophraftus  defcribes  nothing ; 
gives  abundance  of  Obfervations  of  feve- 
ral  Plants,  and  the  like ;  but  what  he 
fays  is  too  general  for  our  Purpofe.  Pliny 
and  Diofcorides  who  lived  long  after  him 
do  give  Defcriptions  indeed  of  a  great 
many  Plants,  but  fhort,  imperfect  and 
without  Method  ;  they  will  tell  you  for 
Inftance,  that  a  Plant  is  hairy,  has  broad 
Leaves,  that  its  Stalks  are  knotty,  hollow 
or  fquare ;  that  its  Branches  creep  upon 
the  Ground,  are  ere£t,  and  fo  forth ;  in 
fhort,  if  there  is  any  thing  remarkable 
in  the *  Colour  or  Shape  of  the  Stalk, 
Root,  Seed,  Flower  or  Fruit*  which 
ftrikes  the  Eye  at  firft  Sight,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  taken  Notice  of,  but  then  every 
thing  is  confufed,  and  feldom  above  one 
or  two  Plants  of  a  fort  are  mentioned  ; 
though  perhaps  later  Botanifts  have  obfer- 
ved  fome  Scores  plainly  reducible  to  the 
fame  general  Head.  Pliny  ranges  many 
of  the  Plants,  which  he  defcribes  in  an 

1  Order  (i) 
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fO  N* H* Order  ft)  fomething  Alphabetical,  o* 
thers  (k)  he  digefts  according  to  their 
1.27.  Virtues,  others  he  (l)  puts  together,  be- 
fk)&The '  they  were  difcovered  by  great  Per- 
1 2th.  Book. Ions,  and  called  by  their  Difcoverers 
%  ch'%  f  ^ames  >  which  Methods,  how  much 
bear^odori-  foever  they  may  aflift  the  Memory  in  re- 
fenus  membring  hard  Names,  or  in  retaining 
fiTno/ad  the  Materia  Medic  a  in  one  View  in  a 
the  red-  Man’s  Head,  fignifie  nothing  to  the  Un- 
(i)  n.  h.  derftanding  the  Chara&eriftical  Differen- 
y.'fr*- ces  the  leveral  Plants ;  by  which  alone, 
iibi  pafim.  and  not  by  accidental  Agreements  in  Vir¬ 
tue,  Smell,  Colour, Taft,  Place  of  Growth, 
Time  of  fprouting,  or  any  mechanical 
XJle  to  which  they  may  be  made  lervice- 
able,  Men  may  become  exa£t  Botawfts • 
Without  fuch  a  Method,  to  which  the 
Ancients  were  altogether  Strangers,  the 
Knowledge  of  Plants  is  a  confuted  thing 
depending  wholly  upon  an  uncommon 
Strength  of  Memory  and  Imagination, 
and  even  with  the  Help  of  the  beft  Books 
fcarce  attainable  without  a  Mafter. 

Conradm  Gzfner  ,  to  whofe  Labours 
the  World  has  been  unfpeakably  behol¬ 
den  in  almoft  all  Parts  of  Natural  Hifto- 
ry,  was  the  firftMan  (that  I  know  of) 
who  hinted  at  the  true  Way  to  diftinguilh 
Plants,  and  reduce  them  to  fixed  and  cer¬ 
tain  Heads.  In  a  Letter  to  Theodor  us 

Xdiingzms 
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Zjtingerus  ( m),  he  fays,  thtit  Plants  are  OOEpiil. 
to  be  ranged  according  to  the  Shape  of Medlcinal 
their  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Seeds ;  having  P*I,3,A 
obierved  that  Cultivation,  or  any  acci¬ 
dental  Difference  of  Soil,  never  alters  the 
Shape  of  thefe  more  Effential  Parts ;  but 
that  every  Plant  has  lomething  there 
peculiar,  by  which  it  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  not  only  from  others  of  a  re¬ 
moter  Genus,  but  alfb  from  thole  of  the 
lameFamily. 

About  the  fame  Time  Andreas  Cafalpi » 
nttSy  and  Fabius  Column  a,  the  firft  efpe- 
cially,  reduced  that  into  an  Art,  which 
Gefner  had  hinted  at  before ;  yet  what 
they  writ  lay  negle&ed,  though  C lupus , 

C a/par  Bauhinus ,  Parkinfon ,  Gerard  and 
Johnfon,  and  John  Bauhinus  had  taken 
very  laudable  Pains  in  delcribing,  not  on¬ 
ly  the  more  general  Sorts  taken  notice  of 
by  the  Ancients,  but  alio  in  oblerving 
their  leveral  Sub-divifions  with  great 
Nicenels  and  Skill.  John  Bauhinus  alio 
had  delcribed  every  particular  Plant  then 
known,  in  his  General  Hifiory  < of  Plants , 
with  great  Accuracy ;  and  compared 
whatloever  had  been  (aid  before,  and  ad- 
jufted  old  Names  to  thole  Plants  which 
Modern  Herbarifts  had  gathered,  with 
ib  much  Care,  that  the  Philologi¬ 
cal  Parc  of  Botany  feems  by  him  to 

have. 
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have,  in  a  manner,  received  its  utmoft 

Perfe&ion.  *  '  jl 

The  great  Work  already  begun  by  C*« 
fdlpims  and  Coltimna ,  was  (till  imper*  j 
feft ;  which,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  j 
moft  laborious,  was  yet  the  moft  neceffa-  1 
ry  to  a  Man  that  would  confider  thole 
Things  Philolbphically,  and  comprehend  [f 
the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  the  j 
Chy mills  call  it,  under  one  View.  This  L 
was,  to  digeft  every  Species  of  Plants  un-  L 
der  fuch  and  fuch  Families  and  Tribes ; 
that  fb,  by  the  help  of  a  general  Method,  ^ 
taken  only  from  the  Plants  themfelves,  m 
and  not  from  any  accidental  Refpe&s,  L 
under  which  they  may  be  conlidered, 
once  thoroughly  underftood,  a  Learner  ? 
might  not  be  at  a  Lois  upon  the  Sight  of  [/ 
every  new  Plant  that  he  meets  with,  but  [7 
might  dilcern  its  General  Head  at  firll  ? 
View ;  and  then,  by  running  over  the  r® 
Tables  thereunto  belonging,  might,  at  r 
lallj  either  come  to  the  particular  Species  P 
which  he  fought  for,  or,  which  would  Jnt 
do  as  well,  find  that  the  Plant  before  him  r 
was  hitherto  undelcribed,  and  that  by  it  .  ® 
there  would  be  a  new  acceflion  made  to  Pi 
the  old  Stock.  Mr.  Ray  drew  a  rough  k 


Draught  of  this  Matter,  in  the  Tables  of  '% 
Plants  in lerted  into  Bilhop  Wilkinses,  h 


Book,  of  a  Real  Character ,  and 
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fhical  Language ;  and  was  foon  followed 
by  Dr.  Mori f on  y  in  his  Hortus  Regius  Ble- 
fenfis ;  who,  purfuant  to  his  own  Me¬ 
thod,  begun  a  General  Hiftory  of  Plants  ; 
which  he  not  living  to  fiiiifh, '  Mr.  Ray 
undertook  the  whole  Work  anew,  and 
very  happily  compleated  it 
■This  great  Performance  of  his,  which 
-.will  be  a  handing  Monument  of  Modern 
Indtiftry  and  ExaHnefs,  deferves  to  be 
more  particularly  deferibed.  Firft,  there¬ 
fore,  He  gives  an  Anatomical  Account^ 
from  Malpighius  and  Grew,  of  Plants  ini 
general :  And  becaule  the  Ancients  had 
laid  nothing  upon  that  Subjeft,  of  which, 
for  want  of  Microicopes,  they  could  on- 
3jJ  ly  have  a  very  dbfcure  Notion,  all  that 
J  he  fays  upon  that  Head  is  Modern.  Af¬ 
terwards,  when  he  comes  to  particular 
Plants,  he  draws  up  Tables,  to  which  he 
J  reduces  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
"  except  a  very  few  irregular  Plants,  which1 
hand  by  themfelves.  Thefe  Tables  are 
lb  t  taken  from  the  Shape  of  the  Flowers, 
Seeds,  Seed-veffels,  Stalks  and  Leaves ; 
from  the  Number  or  Order  of  thefe  when 
determined,  and  Irregularity  when  un- 
jin  determined  ;  from  the  Want,  or  having 
Jof  particular  Juices,  Lymphas,'  Milks, 
lilt  Oils,  Rofins,  or  the  like :  In  Ihort,  from 
Differences,  or  Agreements,  wholly  ari- 
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ling  from  the  Plants  themlelves.  His 
Delcriptions  are  exa£ter  than  John  Bait - 
bines  ;  and  his  are  much  better  than 
thole  of  the  Generality  of  Botanifts  that 
were  before  him ;  and  there  are  fcarce 
any  of  theirs,  which  are  not  preferable  to 
thole  of  Pliny,  and  Diofcorides.  He  avoids 
Confulion  of  Synonymas, which  had  made 
former  Authors  tedious ;  and  by  inlert- 
ing  what  was  already  extant  in  the  Mala* 
bar ■  Garden,  Boyrns  Flora  SinenftSy  Marc - 
gravms* s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil,  Her* 
nandezls  Account  of  the  Plants  of  Mexico, 
C  or nut  us s  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Cana¬ 
da,  and  other  Indian  Accounts  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Rarefies,  into  his  General  Hiftory, 
has  fhewed,  that  the  Moderns  have  been 
as  careful  to  compleat  the  Natural  Hifto¬ 
ry  of  remoter  Countries,  as  to  underftand 
the  Productions  of  their  own. 

It  may  be  wonder’d  at,  perhaps,  why 
I  fliould  mention  this,  fince  the  Ancients 
were  not  to  be  blamed  for  being  ignorant 
of  Things  which  they  had  no  Opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowing.  But,  befides  that  it 
proves  the  Extent  of  Modern  Knowledge 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Op¬ 
portunities  of  acquiring  it,  it  proves  alfo, 
again  ft  Sir  William  Temple ,  that  the  Mo¬ 
derns  have  done  what  they  could  in  every 
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Point,  to  make  the  greateft  life  they 
were  able  of  every  Addition  to  their  for-  . 
iner  Knowledge,  which  might  accrue  to 
them  by  the  Difcovery  of  the  Ufefulnefs 
bf  the  Load-Stone  in  Navigation.  ■,  His 
Words  are  thefe  ;  (n)  The  vaH  Continents  00 
of  China,  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  the*9'* 
long  Extent  and  Coafls  of  Africa,  have 
|  been  hereby  introduced  into  our  Accfuain - 
fiance,  and  our  Maps  ;  and  great  Increafes 
of  Wealth  and  Luxury,  but  none  of  Know¬ 
ledge  brought  among  us ,  further  than  the 
Extent  and  Situation  of  Country ,  the  Cu - 
ftoms  and  Manners  of  fo  many  Original  Na ? 
Hons.-  •■■'■■■■■  1  do  not  doubt  but  many  great 
n  and  more  noble  Ufes  would  have  been  made 
of  fuch  Conquefls ,  or  Di ( cover ies,  if  they 
had  fallen  to  the  Share  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  thofe  Ages ,  when  Knowledge 
and  Fame  were  in  as  great  Requeft  as  end~ 
lefs  Gains  and  Wealth  are  among  us  now  s 
And,  how  much  greater  Difcoveries  might 
gl  have  been  made  by  fuch  Spirits  as  theirs ,  is 
wi  hard  to  guefs.  Sir  William  Temple  here 
tl  owns,  that  the  Political  Ufes  which  can 
be  made  by  fuch  Difcoveries,  areinconfi- 
derable;  though,  at  the  fame  Time,  he 
,  that  even  thofe  have  not  been 


5S> 


neglected ,  fince  he  acknowledges  that 
Men  have  brought  from  thofe  Barbarous 

Manners 
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which  is  the  only  Political  Ule  that  I 


know  of  that  is  to  be  learnt  by  Travel. 
What  other  Advantages  might  have  been 
made,  is  hard  to  tell,  unlefs  fuch  as  may 
conduce  to  the  Com  pleating  of  Natural 
Biftory  ;  the  Benefits  whereof  are  agreed 
upon  of  all  Hands  to  be  very  great.  The 
Subject  now  before  me  is  Bournes,  which 
has  been  fo  far  from  being  neglected,  that 
all  imaginable  Care  has  been  taken  to 
compleat  it.  Monfieur  Van  Rheed ,  the 
noble  Collector  of  the  Plants  that  are  fo 
magnificently  printed  in  the  Eleven  Vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Hortus  Malabar  icus,  has  ad¬ 
ded  more  to  the  Number  of  thole  for¬ 
merly  known,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients.  When 

(o)  Ment.(0)  Pnnce  Maurice  of  Naff  aw,  who  gave 

Plantar.^  Sit  William  Temple  the  wonderful  Ac- 
Muitiiing.  count  of  the  Parrot  which  he  mentions  in 
tione’.' kis  Memoirs,  was  in  Brafil,  he  ordered 
,  Pictures  and  Defcriptions  to  be  taken  of 
all  the  Beafts,  Birds,  Fillies  and  Plants 
that  could  be  found  in  that  Country: 
They  are  now  in  the  Eleftor  of  Bran  den- 
burgPs  Library,  fit  for  the  Prels.  Every 
Day  new  Additions  are  made  to  this  Part 
of  Natural  Hiftory.  Breymus*s ,  Fluke- 
net's,  and  Hermans ColleHions,  are  Mo¬ 
dern  to  thole  of  C  lupus,  Rauwolfius ,  snd 
Proffer  Alfinus  ;  as  theirs  are  to  thole  ot 

Pliny, 
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'  Pliny,  and  Diofcorides .  One  is  alio  to 
l:  confider,  that  this  is  a  much  more  labo- 
rious  Bufinels,  than  the  Knowledge  of 
|  Fowls,  Fillies,  and  Quadrupeds.  The 
^  Confuiion  in  which  the  Ancients  left  Bo- 
1  tanical  Knowledge,  fhews  how  little  they 
i  underftood  it.  And,  which  is  ft  ill  more 
'4  remarkable,  it  is  not  only  in  Indian  or 
i  Chinefe  Rareties,  that  our  Botanical  Kjiow - 
^  ledge  excels  theirs ;  but  in  the  Productions 
£  of  Countries,  equally  acceftible  to  them, 
lias  to  us.  There  are  no  new  Species  in 
ifii  Europe  or  d(ia,  which  the  Ancient  Her- 
Jinbarifts  could  not  have  difcovered  ;  no 
ofe  new  Soils  to  produce  them  without  Seed, 
m  in  cafe  fuch  a  Thing  were  ever  natu- 
,  [rally  pofTible.  Let  but  a  Man  compare 
j||Mr.  Ray3 s  Catalogue  of  Englifb  Plants, 
and  thole  other  numerous  Catalogues  of 
“g  the  Plants  of  other  Countries,  drawn  up 
jjby  other  Modern  Botanifts,  with  the 
Writings  of  Pliny  and  Diofcorides;  let 
Vi  him  run  over  Ray's  General  Hiflory,  or, 
f  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  Gerard's,  Parkin - 
‘I  Jon's,  or  John  Bau bine's  Herbals,  or  Gar 
I /par  Bauhines  Pinax ;  and  deduCt  every 
I  Plant,  not  growing  wild,  within  the  Li- 
J  mits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  he  will 
I  lee  enough  to  convince  him,  that  not  on- 
e  ly  this  Part  of  Knowledge  is  incompara- 
|  bly  more  exad  and  large  than  it  was  for- 
m  i.  j  S  |  merly ;  \; 
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merly  ;  but  alfo,  by  comparing  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  firft  Reitorers  of  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Simples,  Matthiolus ,  Dodonaus 
fuchfiusy  Turner ,  and  the  reft,  with  the 
Writings  of  Ray  and  Morifon ,  that  it  has 
been  always  growing,  and  will  do  fo 
ftiil,  till  the  Subjed  is  exhaufted.  y-  ; 

It  is  well  known  that  Travelling  in  Ma- 
hornet  an'  Countries  is  very  dangerous ; 
that  it  is  what  no  Man  that  makes  Learn¬ 
ing  his  Aim  in  Journeying,  would  wil¬ 
lingly  undertake,  if  he  were  not  very  ar¬ 
dently  poflefled  with  the  Love  of  it.  So 
that  whatfoever  Perils  the  Ancient  Sages 
endured  in  their  Journeys  into  Egypt  for 
Knowledge,  are  equalled  at  leaft,  if  not 
out=done,  by  our  Modern  Sages ;  to  ule 
that  Word,  in  Sir  William  Temple's  Sence, 
for  one  that  goes  far  and  near  to  feek  for 
Knowledge.  Nay,  I  may  fafely  add, 
that  a  few  inquifitive  and  learned  Travel¬ 
lers,  fuch  as  Rauwolfius ,  Profper  Alpinus} 
Rellonius ,  Guiltandinus ,  and  Sir  George 
Wheeler ,  have  acquainted  the  learned 
Men  of  thele  Parts  of  the  World  with  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Countries  of  the 
Levant^  not  only  better  than  they  could 
feve  known  it  by  reading  the  Books  of 

in  many  Particulars, 
oe^ter  than  the  Ancients  themfelves,  Na- 

Countries,  knew  it,  if 
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the  extant  Books  can  enable  us  to  give 
a  competent  Judgment  in  this  Matter. 
And  if  Travelling  far  for  Knowledge  be 
fufficient  to  recommend  the  Ancients  to 
our  Imitation,  I  may  obferve,  that  Mr  Ed¬ 
mond.  Halley ,  who  went  to  St.  Helena , 
an  Ifland  fituate  in  the  1 6th  Degree  of 
Southern  Latitude,  to  take  an  Account 
of  the  Fixed  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
fphere,  which  are  never  vifiole  to  us  who 
live  in  the  Northern ;  and  to  Dantz>kkf 
to  conferr  about  Aftronomical  Matters, 
with  the  great  Hevelius ,  has  taken  much 
larger  Journeys  than  any  of  the  Ancients 
ever  did  in  the  foie  Purfuit  of  knowledge. 
So  much  for  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Bo - 
dies  not  endued  with  S enfitive  Life . 


CHAP.  XXII 
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of  Animals . 


A7 feds  feem  to  be  the  loweft  and  firm 
pie  ft  Order  of  Animals ;  for  which 
Realon  I  fhall  begin  with  them.  That 
fome  are  very  beneficial  to  Man,  afford¬ 
ing  him  Food  and  Rayment ;  as,  the  Beey 
and  the  Silk-Worm :  And  others,  again, 
V  '  S  4  very 
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very  troublefome ;  as,  Waffs,  Hornets , 
Gnats,  Moths ,  and  abundance  more ;  was 
formerly  as  well  known  as  now.  In 
their  Obfervations  about  Bees ,  the  An- 
r--  N,H* cients  were  very  curious.  Pliny  (p) 

Lxi.  c.o,  y.  J  .n  .  y  \r ) 

mentions  one  Ariftomachus ,  who  fpent 
Fifty  Eight  Years  in  obferving  them : 
And  it  is  very  evident  from  him,  Aritto- 
tle ,  and  ALlian ,  that,  as  far  as  they  could 
make  their  Obfervations,  the  Ancients 
did  not  neglect  to  digeft  neceffary  Mate¬ 
rials  for  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  this  won¬ 
derful  and  ufeful  Infed.  They  were  fo 
particularly  careful  to  colled  what  they 
could  gather  concerning  it,  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  a  very  great  Part  of  what  they 
fay  is  fabulous. 

But  if  they  were  curious  to  colled  Ma¬ 
terials  for  the  Hiftory  of  this  fingle  Infed, 
they  were,  in  the  main,  as  negligent  a- 
boii£  the  reft.  They  had,  indeed,  Names 
for  general  Sorts  of  moft  of  them  ;  and 
they  took  notice  of  ionic,  though  but 
few,  remarkable  Sub-divifions.  The  Ex¬ 
tent  of  their  Knowledge  in  this  Particu¬ 
lar  has  been  nicely  ibewn  by  AUrovan- 
dus  and  Moujet,  In  their  Writings  one 
may  fee,  that  the  Ancients  knew  nothing 
of  many  Sorts ;  and  of  thofe  which  they 
mention,  they  give  very  indifferent  De- 
r  ‘iptiops  ;  contenting  themlelves  with 
'V  i  .  \  ,  »  •  ,  ,  ;■  »  fuch 
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fuch  Accounts  as  might,  perhaps,  refrefh 
the  Memories  of  thofe  who  knew  them 
before,  but  which  could  fignifie  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  thofe  who  had  never  feen  them. 
But  of  their  Generation  or  Anatomy  they 
could  know  nothing  conflderable,  fince 
thofe  Things  are,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
owing  to  Obfervations  made  by  Micro- 
fcopes  *,  and  having  obferved  few  Sub-di- 
vifions,  they  could  fay  little  to  the  Ran¬ 
ging  of  thofe  Infers  which  they  knew 
already  by  diftinQ:  Chara&erifticks,  un¬ 
der  feveral  Heads.  For  want  of  obferv- 
ing  the  feveral  Steps  of  Nature  in  all  their 
Mutations,  and  taking  notice  of  the  Sa¬ 
gacity  of  many  forts  of  Infects,  in  provi¬ 
ding  convenient  Lodgings  for  themfelves, 
and  fit  Harbours  for  their  young  ones, 
both  for  Shelter  and  Food,  they  often 
took  thofe  to  be  different,  which  were 
only  the  fame  Species  at  different  Seafons ; 
and  thofe  to  be  near  of  Kin,  which  on¬ 
ly  Chance,  not  an  Identity  of  Nature, 
brought  together. 

The  Clearing  of  all  thefe  Things  is 
owing  to  Modern  Induftry ,  fince  the 
Time  that  Sir  William  Temple  has  let  as  a 
Period  of  the  Advancement  of  Modern 
Knowledge  ;  even  within  thefe  laft  For¬ 
ty  Years.  It  lies,  for  the  moff  part,  in  a 
very  few  Hands ;  and  fo  is  the  more  ea- 
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illy  traced.  In  Italy,  Malpighius  and  Rht. 
^'took  leverai  Parts.  Rhedi  (q)  exami- 
eirca  Gene^  ned  very  many  general  Sorts,  thole  In- 
mionem  fefts  elpecially  which  are  believed  to  be 
fnftstmm.  pr0(jQCet|  from  t|ie  Putrefaftion  of  Fie  ft : 

Thole  he  found  to  grow  from  Eggs  laid  ) 
by  other  grown  Inlefts  of  the  lame  Kinds.  ^ 
But  he  could  not  trace  the  Origination  ^ 
of  thole  which  are  found  upon  Leaves,  J 
Branches,  Flowers,  and  Roots  of  Trees.  V 
The  Generation  of  thole  was  nicely  exa-  f 
mined  by  Malpighius,  in  his  curious  Dif  ft1 
courle  of  Galls ,  which  is  in  the  2d.  Part  p 
of  his  Anatomy  of  Plant s ;  wherein  he  Jl 
has  fufficiently  fbewn,  that  thole  Excre-Jfcfi 
fcencies  and  Swellings  which  appear  in  I 
jjSummer  upon  the  Leaves,  tender  Twigs,  fill 
Fruits  and  Roots  of  many  Trees,  Shrubs  Mi 
and  Herbs,  from  whence  feveral  forts  of  fli 
Infers  fpring,  are  all  caufed  by  Eggs  laid  i 
there  by  full  grown  Inlefts  of  their  own  tli 
Kinds ;  for  which  Nature  has  kindly  pro-  § 
vided  that  fecure  Harbour,  till  they  are  M 
able  to  come  forth,  and  take  Care  of  cjf 
therafelves.  But  Rhedi  has  gone  further  jjfy 
yet,  and  has  made  many  Obfervations  5f( 
upon  Inlefts  that  live,  and  are  carried  | 
about  on  the  Bodies  of  other  Inlefts.  ^ 
His  Obfervations  have  not  been  weakned  | 
by  Monlieur  Leeuwenhoek ,  whofe  GlalTes,  j| 
which  are  fa  id  to  excel  any  ever  yet  uled 
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b>y  other  People,  (hewed  him  the  fame 
Animals  that  Monfieur  Rhedi  had  difco- 
vered  already  ;  and  innumerable  forts  of 
others,  never  yet  thought  of. 

Befides  Monfieur  Leeuwenhoek ,  there 
have  been  two  very  eminent  Men  in  Hol¬ 
land,  for  this  Bufinefs ;  Goedartius  and 
Swammerdam.  Goedartius,  who  was  no 
Philolbpher,  but  one  who,  for  his  Diver  - 
(ion,  took  great  Delight  in  painting  all 
forts  of  Infers,  has  given  very  exa£f  Hi- 
ftories  of  the  feveral  Changes  of  Cater¬ 
pillars  into  Butter-Flies,  and  Worms  or 
Maggots  into  Flies ;  which  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  taken  notice  of,  as  (pecifically 
different.  Thefe  Changes  had  long  be¬ 
fore  been  obferved  in  Caterpillars  and 
Maggots  by  Ariliotle ,  Theof  hr  alius  and 
Vliny  :  But  they,  who  did,  in  a  manner, 
all  that  has  been  done  in  this  Matter  by 
the  Ancients,  content  themfelves  with 
general  Things.  They  enter  not  into 
Minute  Enquiries  about  the  (everal  Spe¬ 
cies  of  thefe  Animals,,  which  are  very 
numerous :  They  do  not  (fate  the  Times 
of  their  feveral  Changes.  So  that  thefe 
Matters  being  left  untouched,  we  have 
an  admirable  Specimen  of  the n  Modern 
Advancement  of  Knowledge,  in  Goedar - 
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Still  an  Anatomical  Solution  of  thefe 
Appearances  was  wholly  unknown. What 
(f)  Ovid  fays  of  the  Metamorphofes  of 
Infdfts,  is  luitable  enough  to  the  Defign 
of  his  Poem :  And  there  we  may  well  al¬ 
low  fuch  a  Natural  Change  of  Caterpil¬ 
lars  into  Butter- Flies,  as  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  Regular  Laws  of 
Growth  and  Augmentation  of  Natural 
Bodies.  But  a  Natural  Hiftorian  has  no 
need  of  the  Fictions  of  a  Poet.  Thefe 
Difficulties  therefore  were  cleared  by 
Swammerdam  (V),  who,  in  his  General 
Hiftory  of  InfeBs ,  proves,  that  all  the 
Parts-  of  the  full-grown  Inledf,  which 
fir  ft  appears  in  a  different  Form  from 
what  it  affumes  afterwards,  were  a  dual¬ 
ly  exiftent  in  the  Fwtus,  which  creeps 
about  as  a  Caterpillar,  or  a  Maggot,  till 
the  Wings,  Horns  and  Feet,  which  are 
inclofed  in  fine  Membranes,  come  to  their 
full  Growth  ;  at  which  Time  that  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  at  firft  was  only  vifible, 
dries  up,  and  breaks  ;  out  of  which  comes 
forth  the  Infefit  proper  to  that  Kind; 
which  then  gendring  with  its  like,  lays 
fuch  Eggs  as  in  a  lea  (finable  Time  are 
hatched ;  that  fo  the  Species,  which  is 
not  generated  by  Chance,  may  always  be 
preferved. 
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In  England ,  Dr.  Lifter  has  done  the 
moft  to  com  pleat  this  Part  of  Natural  Hi- 
flory.  His  Book  of  Spiders  gives  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  very  many  Species  of  thole  Ani¬ 
mals,  formerly  unobferved.  His  Latin 
and  Englifb  Editions  of  Goedartius,  have 
not  only  made  that  Author  more  intelli¬ 
gible,  by  ranging  his  confuted  Oblerva- 
tions  under  certain  Heads  conformable  to 
Nature,  which  may  ferve  alfo  as  Founda¬ 
tions  to  enlarge  upon,  as  more  Species 
fhall  hereafter  be  dilcovered  ;  but  alfb 
have  given  him  an  Opportunity  of  fay¬ 
ing  many  new  Things,  pertinent  to  that 
Subjedt  ,  all  tending  to  increale  our 
Knowledge  of  thofe  fmall  Productions  of 
the  Divine  Mechanicks.  And  his  Difc 
courfe  of  Snails ,  lately  printed,  has  (hewn 
feveral  very  curious  Things  in  that  won¬ 
derful  Tribe  of  Animals ;  which,  though 
oblerved  above  Thirty  Years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Ray}  yet  had  not  been  much  believ¬ 
ed,  becaule  not  fufficiently  illudrated  by 
ibme  able  Anatomift.  . 

This  is  what  our  Age  has  feen ;  and 
it  is  not  the  lels  admirable,  becaule  it 
cannot  be  made  immediately  uleful  to 
humane  Life :  It  is  an  excellent  Argu¬ 
ment  to  prove.  That  it  is  not  Gain  alone 
which  bialfes  the  Purfuits  of  the  Men  of 
this  Age  alter  Knowledge ;  for  here  are 

numerous 
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numerous  Inftances  of  Learned  Men,  who 
finding  other  Parts  of  Natural  Learning 
taken  up  by  Men,  who  in  all  Probability 
would  leave  little  for  After- comers,  have, 
rather  than  not  contribute  their  Propor¬ 
tion  towards  the  Advancement  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  fpent  a  World  of  Time,  Pains  and 
Coft,  in  examining  the  Excrefcencies  of 
all  the  Parts  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbs,5 
in  obferving  the  critical  Times  of  the 
Changes  of  all  forts  of  Caterpillars  and 
Maggots,  in  finding  out  by  the  Knife  and 
Microfcopes  the  minuteft  parts  of  the 
firialleft  Animals,  in  examining  every 
Crevice,  and  poring  in  every  Ditch,  in 
tracing  every  InfeS:  up  to  its  Original 
Egg,  and  all  this  with  as  great  Diligence, 
as  if  they  had  had  an  Alexander  to  have 
given  them  as  many  Talents,  as  he^is 
laid  to  have  given  to  his  Mafter  Art- 
fiotlc* 

I  (hall  put  Fifies ,  Fowls  and  Quadru¬ 
peds  together,  becaufe  the  Queftion  as  it 
relates  to  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  thefe 
Animals,  may  be  brought  into  a  finall 
Compafs.  For  as  to  the  Anatomical  part 
it  is  certain,  That  every  Inftance  of  the 
DefeQ:  of  Ancient  Anatomy  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  Proof  how  little  the  Texture 
of  the  inward  Parts  of  all  thefe  Creatures 

be  known;  and  confequent- 
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Iy  that  no  Old  Deforiptions  of  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals  which  fhould  go  beyond  the  parts 
immediately  vifible  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderable.  There  is  hardly  one  eminent 
Modern  Dilcovery  in  Anatomy,  which 
was  not  firft  found  in  Brutes,  and  after¬ 
wards  adjufted  to  humane  Bodies.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  them  could  never  have  been  known 
without  the  Help  of  Live-diffeCtions ; 
and  the  reft  required  Abundance  of  Tri¬ 
als  upon  great  Numbers  of  different  forts 
of  Beafts,  fome  appearing  plainer  in  one 
fort  of  Animals,  and  fome  in  another, 
before  the  Difcoverers  themfelves  could 
frame  fuch  a  clear  Idea  of  the  things 
which  they  were  then  in  Purfuit  of,  as 
that  they  could  readily  look  for  them  in 
Humane  Bodies ;  which  could  not  be 
procured  in  fo  great  Plenty,  and  of  which 
they  had  not  always  the  Convenience. 
All  which  things  extremely  tended  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  Anatomy  of  all  forts  of 
Brutes.  About  the  other  Parc,  which  may 
comprehend  an  Account  of  their  Way  of 
Living,  their  Ufes  to  humane  Life,  their 
Sagacity,  and  the  like ;  the  Ancients  took 
much  Pains,  and  went  very  far  :  And 
there  are  a  great  many  admirable  things 
in  Arifi title's  Hiftory  of  Animals  concer¬ 
ning  ail  thefo  Matters.  What  Helps  he 
had  from  Writers  that  lived  before  him 
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we  know  not ;  if  he  had  but  little,  it 
muft  be  owned  that  his  Book  is  one  of 
the  greateft  Inftances  of  fnduftry  and  Sa¬ 
gacity  that  perhaps  has  ever  been  given. 
But  fince,  the'  Queftion  is  not  fornuch, 
whether  that  is  an  excellent  Book, as  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  perfect,  it  ought  to  be  compa¬ 
red  with  Mr.  Willoughby's  Hijlories  of  Fi¬ 
fties  and  Birds ,  and  Mr.  Rafts  Synopfis  of 
Quadrupeds,  as  the  perfe£feft  Modern 
Books,  upon  thefe  Matters;  and  then  it 
will  be  eafie  to  make  a  Judgment.  I  fhall 
not  make  it  my  felf,  becaufe  no  Man  can 
miftake,  that  compares  them,  though  ne¬ 
ver  fo  negligently,  together.  I  name  on¬ 
ly  Jriftotle ,  becaufe  he  is,  to  us  at  leaft, 
an  original  Author :  He  had  examined 
very  many  things  himfelf,  and  though  he 
took  a  great  , deal  upon  truft,  yet  that 
could  not  be  avoided,  fince  he  had  fo  little, 
that  we  know  of,  from  more  remote  An¬ 
tiquity,  and  it  was  too  vaft  a  Work  for  any 
one  fingle  Mao  to  go  through  with  by 
himfelf.  /Elian  and  P  liny  feem  only  to 
have  copied,  and,  with  Submiffion  be  it 
fpokeo,  their  Writings  are  Rhapfodies  of 
Stories  and  Relations  partly  true,  and 
partly  fabulous,  which  themfelves  had 
not  Skill  enough  to  ie  par  ate  one  from  the 
other,  rather  than  Natural  Hi ft  or ies; 
from  which  Accufatiom  even  JriMotle 
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himfelf  cannot  wholly  be  excufed.  To 
make  this  Comparison  the  eafier,  one 
may  confult  Ge/ntr  and  Aldrovnndus  ;  or, 
if  they  are  too  voluminous,  Wotton  De 
Differentiis  Animaluimy  who  has  put  un-  . 
der  one  View,  in  feveral  Heads,  aimoft 
every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
ancient  Authors  concerning  thefe  things. 
What  he  has  collected  of  the  Elephant, 
may  be  compared  with  Dr.  Mouliri  s  A° 
natoniy  of  the  lame  Creature :  The  An¬ 
cients  Obfervation  concerning  Vipers  may 
be  read  along  with  Rhedd s  and  Charas*s * 
Their  Anatomical  Defcriprions  of  many 
other  Animals  may  be  examined  with 
thole  publifhed  by  the  Members  of  the 
French  Academy  and  Mr.  Ray  in  his  Sy~ 
nopfis:  And  then  the  Imperfections  of 
the  one,  and  the  Excellencies  of  the  other 
will  be  clearly  leen,  and  the  Diflance  be¬ 
tween  each  exactly  Hated  ;  though  per¬ 
haps  this  may  feem  too  far  about,  fince  it 
is  manifeft  at  firft  Sight,  That  no  an¬ 
cient  Defcriprions  of  any  Creatures  could 
be  at  prefent  valuable,  when  their  whole 
Anatomy  was  lb  imperfect  .  Some  mi  (takes 
however  might,  methinks,  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  ;  the  Egyptian  Sages  could  Eire 
have  taught  them  that  a  Crocodile  moves 
his  under- Jaw  and  not  his  upper  ;  they 
might  foon  have  found  that  a  Lion  has 
1 '  T  Verte* 
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Vertebres  in  his  Neck,  and  with  them  by 
Conlequence  can  move  it  upon  Occafion ; 
and  has  as  large  a  Heart  as  other  Crea¬ 
tures  of  his  Size  ;  that  a  (  u  ) 
Porcupine  fhoots  out  none  of  his 
Quills  upon  thole  that  let  up¬ 
on  him ;  and  leveral  other 
things,  which  would  have 
prevented  leveral  Over-lights 
that  are  not  much  for  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Ancient  Diligence .  This 
would  have  laved  Abundance 
of  fabulous  Relations  that  may 
be  found  in  ancient  Natura- 
lifts.  Their  heaping  up  mon- 
ftrous  Stories  without  giving 
diftinguifhing  Marks  many 
times  to  teftifie  which  they 
believed,  and  which  not,  is 
an  evident  Sign, that  they  were 
not  enough  acquainted  with 
thefe  Creatures  to  make  a  tho¬ 
rough  Judgment  what  might  be  relied 
upon,  and  what  ought  to  be  reje&ed. 
For  accurate  Skill  in  thefe  things  helps 
a  Man  to  judge  as  certainly  of  thofe 
Relations  which  himfelf  never  law,  -as 
Political  Skill  does  to  juclge  of  Accounts 
of  Matters  that  belong  to  civil  Life, 
and  a  great  deal  better,  by  how  much 
Nature  goes  in  an  evener  Courle  than 

the 


(  u  )  Bordlus  de  Mo- 
tu  Animalium  Part.  II. 
Prop.  2 1 9.  Fabulofa  nor- 
ratio  paftim  circumfertur 
de  Httrice,  qua  cutem 
tendendo ,  fpinas  Was  pra- 
longas  quibits  dorfunt  ejut 
tegitur ,  longihs  ejaculatur. 
De  hoc  Anhmli  enarrabo 
eat  qua  propriis  oculi*  vi- 
di.  Hj/Jirixnoit  ejaculatur 
[pittas  fuas  pr dongas,  fed 
tantummodo  eas  ariettas 
retinendo  tremula  concuf- 
[tone  agitat  [y  vibrat. 
Hoc  quidem  efficitur  d 
pelle  mufculoja,  [y  h  muf- 
culis  femilmaribus,  qui- 
bm  interna  cutis  Jlipata 
eft ,  qui  radices  fpinarum 
erigunt  iy  concutiunt.  Vi¬ 
de  quoque  Raii  Synop- 
lin  Animal,  quadruped. 
Pag.  209, 
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the  Wills  and  Fancies  of  Men,  which 
are  the  Foundations  of  moft  of  the/Things 
that  are  tranla&ed  in  the  World. 
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Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Aflronomy , 

and  Opticky. 

% 

TTAving  now  gone  through  with  the 
11  feveral  Parts  of  Natural  Hiftory ,  I 
am  to  enquire  into  the  State  of  Phyfico - 
Mathematical  and  Phyftcal  Sciences :  Such 
as  Aftronomy ,  Opticks ,  Mufick  and  Medicks . 
I  put  Aftronomy  fir  ft,  becaufe  of  the  vaft 
Extent,  and  real  Noblenefs  of  its  Sub- 
je£fc ;  and  alfo  becaufe  it  has  fuffered  the 
leaft  Eclipfe  of  any  part  of  Knowledge 

whatfoever  in  the  barbarous  Times :  For 

>•  _  ,  ’ .  ^  — 

when  the  Greeks  negle&ed  it,  the  Arabs „ 
and  from  them  the  Spaniards  took  it  up. 
That  this  Enquiry  might  be  the  more  ex¬ 
actly  made,  and  that  you  might  be 
throughly  Convinced  of  the  Truth  in  this 
Matter,  to  which  chiefly  our  Obligation 
lies,  Mr.  Edmond  Halley ,  whole  La¬ 
bours  towards  the  Advancement  of  this 
Science,  have  made  him  famous  in  (b  ma¬ 
ny  diftanc  Parts  of  the  World,  did  me 

T  i 
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the  Favour  to  communicate  this  follow- 

i 

ing  Paper. 

,4  As  for  the  Aftronomy  of  the  Anci- 
4  ents,  this  is  ufually  reckoned  for  one  of 
4  thole  Sciences  wherein  conlifted  the 
4  Learning  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Strabo 
4  exprelly  declares,  That  there  were  in 
4  Babylonia  leveral  Univerlities,  wherein 
4  Aftronomy  was  chiefly  profefled  ;  and 
4  Pliny  tells  us  much  the  lame  thing :  So 
4  that  it  might  well  be  expected,  that 
4  where  fuch  a  Science  was  lo  much  ftu- 
4  died,  it  ought  to  have  been  proportio- 
4  nably  cultivated.  Notwithftanding  all 
4  which  it  does  appear,  That  there  was 
4  nothing  done  by  the  Chaldaans  older 
4  than  about  GCCC  Years  before  Alex- 
4  andeP s  Conqueft,  that  could  be  lervice- 

6  able  either  to  Hipparchus ,  or  Ptolemee 
4  in  their  Determination  of  the  celeftial 
4  Motions  :  For  had  there  been  any  Ob- 
4  iervations  older  than  thole  we  have,  it 
4  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  victorious 
4  Greeks  muft  have  procured  them,  as  well 
4  as  thole  they  did,  they  being  ftill  more 
4  valuable  for  their  Antiquity.  All  we 
4  have  of  them  is  only  Seven  Ecliples  of 
4  the  Muon,  preferved  in  Ptolemee  s  Syn - 
c  taxis ;  and  even  thole,  but  very  courle- 
4  iy  fet  down,  and  the  oldeft  not  much 
*  above  700  Years  before  Chrift,  lo  that 

:  4  after 

•i  *  .  f  *•- 
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‘  after  all  the  Fame  of  thefe  Chaldaans, 
4  we  may  be  fare  they  had  not  gone  far 

*  in  this  Science ;  and  though  Callifih  enes 
4  be  laid  by  Porphyry  to  have  brought 
4  from  Babylon  to  Greet  e ,  Obfervations 
6  above  M  DCCCC  Years  older  than  A- 
4  lexander ,  yet  the  proper  Authors  ma- 
4  king  no  Mention,  or  Ufe  of  any  jfiich, 

*  renders  it  juftly  fulpe&ed  for  a  Fable, 
4  What  the  Egyptians  did  in  this  Matter  is 

*  lels  evident,  no  one  Obfervation  made  by 
4  them  being  to  be  found  in  their  Country- 
4  man  Ptolemee ,  excepting  what  was  done 

*  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria ,  under 
4  CCC  Years  before  Chrift.  So  that 
4  whatever  was  the  Learning  of  thefe 
4  Two  ancient  Nations  as  to  the  Motions 
4  of  the  Stars,  it  feems  to  have  been  chief- 
4  ly  Theorical,  and  I  will  not  deny  but 
4  feme  pf  them  might  very  long  fince  be 
4  apprized  of  the  Sun’s  being  the  Center 
4  of  our  Syftem,  for  fuch  was  the  Do- 
4  £trine  of  Pythagoras^  and  Philolaus ,  and 
4  feme  others  who  were  faid  to  have  tra- 
4  veiled  into  thefe  Parts. 

4  From  hence  it  may  appear,  That  the 
4  Greeks  were  the  firft  practical  Aftrono- 
4  mers,  who  endeavoured  in  earned:  to 
4  make  themfelves  Mailers  of  the  Sci- 
4  ence,  and  to  whom  we  owe  all  the  old 
4  Obfervations  of  the  Planets,  and  of  the 

T  |  €  Equi- 
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4  Equinoxes  and  Tropicks,  Thales  was 

*  the  firft  that  could  predict  an  Ecliple 

*  in  Greece ,  not  D  C  Years  before  Chrtfi , 
4  and  without  doubt  it  was  but  a  rude 
4  Account  he  had  of  the  Motions ;  and 
4  ’twas  Hipparchus  who  made  the  firft 
4  Catalogue  of  the  Fix’d-Stars,  not  above 
4  CL  Years  before  Chrtft ,  without  which 
4  Catalogue  there  could  be  fcarce  fuch  a 

*  Science  as  Aftronomy,  and  it  is  to  the 
4  Subtilty  and  Diligence  of  that  great 
4  Author,  that  the  World  \yas  beholding 
4  for  all  its  Aftronomy  for  above  MD 
4  Years.  All  that  Pto'emee  did  in  his Syn- 
4  taxis ,  was  no  more  but  a  bare  Tran- 
4  fcription  of  the  Theories  of  Hipparchus , 
4  with  fome  little  Emendation  of  the  pe- 
4  riodical  Motions,  after  about  CCC  Years 
f  Interval ;  and  this  Book  of  Ptoleme? s 
4  was  without  Difpute,  the  utmoft  Perfe- 
4  £tion  of  the  Ancient  Aftronomy,  nor 
4  was  there  any  thing  in  any  Nation  be- 
4  fore  it  comparable  thereto ;  for  which 
4  Reafon  all  the  other  Authors  thereof 
f  were  difregarded  and  loft;  and  among 
4  them  Hipparchus  himlelf.  Nor  did  Po- 
4  fterity  dare  to  alter  the  Theories  deli- 
4  vered  by  Ptolemee ,  though  fucceflively 
4  Albategnius  and  the  Arabs,  and  after 

*  them  the  Spanifh  Aftronomers  under  Al- 

4  phonfm,  endeavoured  to  amend  the  Er- 
i  .•  •  ■  i  : ""  ;  'V? V  *;*  ■  *rors 
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rors  they  obferved  in  their  Computa¬ 
tions.  But  their  Labours  were  fruitlefs, 
whilft  from  the  Defers  of  their  Prin¬ 
ciples,  it  was  impoflible  to  reconcile 
the  Moon’s  Motion  within  a  Degree, 
nor  the  Planets,  Mars  and  Mercury ,  to 
a  much  greater  Space. 

*  Now  in  this  Science  to  compare  the 
Ancients  with  the  Moderns,  and  lo  make 
a  Parallel  as  juft  as  may  be,  I  oppofe  the 
Noble  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Hevelius  to  Hip- 
far  ch  us,  and  John  Kjpler  to  Claudius 
Ptolemee ;  and  1  fuppofe  no  one  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  Stars  will  doubt,  That  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Fix’d-Stars  made  by 
Tycho  Brahe ,  about  C  Years  fince,  does 
beyond  Competition  far  excel  that  of 
Hipparchus ,  being  commonly  true  to  a 
Minute  or  T wo,  when  the  other  many 
times  fails  half  a  Degree,  both  in  Lon¬ 
gitude  and  Latitude  \  and  this  is  the 
fairlier  carried,  for  that  it  was  as  eafie 
for  Hipparchus  to  obferve  the  Fixd’-Stars, 
as  for  Tycho ,  or  Hevelius ,  had  he  made 
Ufe  of  the  fame  Induftry  and  Inftru- 
ments,  the  Telefcope  wherewith  we 
now  obferve  to  the  utmoft  poflible  Nice¬ 
ty,  being  equally  unknown  to  Tycho  as  to 
Hipparchus ,  and  not  ufed  by  Hevelius . 
But  what  may  juftly  be  expe&ed  from 
Monfieur  Cajjini  and  Mr.  Flamfieed  in 

T  4  €  this 
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*  this  Matter,  does  yet  further  advance  in 
4  precifenefs,  as  not  capable  to  err  half  a 
4  minute,  though  made  with  Infer  u~ 
p*  jj' 1  meets  (  w  J  of  the  Production  of  Gre- 
4  fham.  As  to  the  other  Companion  be- 
4  tween  If,epler  and  Ptolemee ,  I  queftion 
not  but  all  that  can  judge,  will  be  fully 
convinced,  thac  the  Hypothecs  of  Ec- 
centricks,  and  Epicycles  introduced  by 
4  the  Ancients  only  to  teprefent  the  Mo- 
4  tions,  and  that  but  couriely  too  ;  with 
the  Opmion  of  Ptolemee  himfeif  thereon, 

m  _  —  - 


t 
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4  that  the  natural  Motions  were  other- 
4  wife  performed,  ought  not  to  be  valued 


c  againft  that  elegant  Theory  of  the  pla- 
4  netary  Motions,  firft  invented  by  the 
6  acute  Diligence  of  Kjpler,  and  now  late- 
*  ly  demonftrated  by  that  excellent  Geo- 
4  meter  Mr.  Newton ,  viz,  That  all  the 


/ 


c<  Planets  move  in  Elliptick  Orbs  about  the 
Sun,  at  whofe  Center,  being  placed  in  one 
Pocus  of  the  Eclipfe ,  they  defer ibe  equal 
4  Area's  in  equal  times  ;  this,  as  it  is  the 
4  necefeary  refult  of  the  Laws  of  Motion 
4  and  Gravity,  is  alio  found  rigoroufly  to 
4  anfwer  to  all  that  is  obferved  in  the  Mo- 
4  tions,  fo  that  the  Moderns  may,  with 
4  as  much  Reafbn  as  in  any  other  Science 
4  whatioever,  value  themfelves  on  their 
4  having  improved,  I  had  almoft  faid  per- 
t  Iffted*  this  of  Afirommy *  d 
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Optical  Inftruments  have  been  lo  fer- 
viceable  in  the  Advancement  of  Aftrono - 
myy  that  the  Sciences  which  demonftrate 
their  wonderful  Properties  ought  next  to 
be  confidered.  Here  alfb  1  muft  own  my 
Obligation  to  Mr.  Halley  for  this  follow¬ 
ing  Account  of  what  the  Ancients  have 
done  in  them,  and  how  muoh  'they  have 
been  out-done  by  Modern  Mathemati¬ 
cians. 

r  4 1  fuppole  there  are  few  fo  thorough- 
4  paced  Fautors  of  Antiquity,  as  to  brag 
4  much  of  their  Skill,  either  in  Opticks9 
4  or  Dioptricks.  Their  Want  of  Op  ticks 
4  appears  in  their  Want  of  Authors  treat- 
4  ing  thereon  ;  and  yet  much  better  in 
( their  Want  of  Ordennance,  (  as  it  is  Gal- 
4  led)  in  their  Paintings,  and  Baffe  Re- 
4  hevds^  as  has  been  already  laid  in  its 
4  proper  Place.  And  as  to  Dioptricks , 
4  though  fome  of  the  Ancients  mention 
4  Refraction  as  a  natural  Effed  of  tranlpa- 
4  rent  Media ,  yet  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft 
4  who,  in  this  Age,  has  dilcovered  the 
6  Laws  of  Refraction ,  and  brought  Dio - 

4  Dtricks  to  a  Science.  And  fhe  Imrpntim* 

4  mnfl*  Kp  tirllAlIt;  nllATiroJ  ^  - 

■  “  i  ■  m  — “  •—  --w  v.  ^  ^  -••t'  JBW  Q  ■■  jm  mvj  ».  ■■ 

4  ry,  has  received  no  fmall  Improvements 
*  from  the  Study  and  Charge  of  Sir  Raul 
!  Nejle}  and  iome  other  Members  of  Gre - 
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f  {ham.  And  thefe  are  fuch  Inftruments 

‘  of  real  Knowledge ,  that  though  we 

*  will  allow  the  Ancients  to  have  done  all 

<  that  great  Genii  y  with  due  Application,  : 

*  could  arrive  at ;  yet,  for  want  of  them,  1 
‘  their  Philolophical  Argumentation  could  1 

*  not  come  up  to  the  prelent  Pitch ;  ' 
i  not  being  able  to  fathom  the  boundlels  r 

'  *  Depths  of  the  Heavens,  nor  to  unravel  f 
1  the  Minutia  of  Nature,  without  the  * 

*  A  IS  fiance  of  the  Glalfes  we  are  now  J 
1  poiTefied  of  \  '  ;  '  :  '  •  '  t 
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Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Muftcl [( 


SI  R  William  Temple  having  allured  nj 
us  (*),  that  it  is  agreed  by  the  Learn *  tel 
45*  edy .  that  the  Science  of  Mufick,  fo  admired  fob, 
by  the  Ancient s9  is  wholly  loH  in  the  World :  jpg 
/  And  that  what  tve  have  now9  is  made  up  of  jj, 
ter  tain  Notes  that  fell  into  the  Fancy  of  a  L 
poor  Friar ,  in  chanting  hu  Mat  tins.  It  L 
;  may  feem  improper  to  fpeak  of  Mufick  L 
here,  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  ^ 
ranked  among!!  thole  Sciences,  wherein  J 
the  Moderns  have,  upon  a  ftri&  Enqui-  k 
ry,  been  found  to  have  been  out-done  by  hj 
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$he  Ancients.  I  havechofen,  however, 
tofpeak  of  it  in  this  Place,  for  thefe  fol- 
I  lowing  Reafbns. 

I-  I.  That  whereas  aH  Modern  Mathe¬ 
maticians  have  paid  a  mighty  Deference 
to  the  Ancients  ;  and  have  not  only  uled 
the  Names  of  Archimedes ,  Apollonius  and 
Diophantus ,  and  the  other  Ancient  Ma¬ 
thematicians,  with  great  Refpe& ;  but 
have  allb  acknowledged,  that  what  fur¬ 
ther  Advancements  have  fince  been  made, 
are,  in  a  manner,  wholly  owing  to  the 
fir  ft  Rudiments,  formerly  taught :  Mo¬ 
dern  Muficians  have  rarely  made  ule  of 
the  Writings  of  Ariftoxenus,  Ptolemee, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Ancient  Muficians ; 
and,  of  thole  that  have  ftudied  them,  ve- 
t(ry  few,  unlels  their  Editors,  have  con- 
feffed  that  they  could  underftand  them ; 
land  others  have  laid  them  lo  far  afide,  as 
lufelefs  for  their  Purpofe ;  that  it  is  very 
probable,  that  many  excellent  Compolers 
shave  Icarce  ever  heard  of  their  Names. 

11.  Mufick  has  ftill,  and  always  will 
have  very  lafting  Charms.  Wherefore, 
j  fince  the  Moderns  have  uled  their  utmoft 
Diligence  to  improve  whatever  was  im¬ 
provable  in  the  Writings  of  all  forts  of 
Ancient  Authors,  upon  other  equally  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  very  often  not  lo  ielightful 

one  can  hardly  imagine  but 
'  ■  -  that 
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that  the  World  would,  long  ere  now, 
have  heard  femething  more  demonftrably  i 
proved  of  the  Comparative  Perfection  of  | 
1  Ancient  Mufick,  with  large  Harangues  in  J 
the  Commendation  of  the  refpeCEive  fn«  I 
ventors ,  if  their  Memory  had  been  jf. 
prefer ved,  than  barely  an  Account  ofp 
the  fabulous  Stories  of  Orpheus  or  Am* 
phion ,  which  either  have  no  Foundation 
at  all ;  or,  as  Horace  of  old  underftood  |o| 

them  (y),  are  allegorically  to| 
be  interpreted  of  their  redu-  j6 i 
cing  a  Wild  and  Salvage  Peo-u 
pie  to  Order  and  Regulari¬ 
ty.  But  this  is  not  urged  a- 
gainft  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
is  not  convinced  of  the  Ex- 


$y:)$Mveftres  homines,  fr¬ 
eer  ititerprefq-y  Deorum , 


tenurt  Orpheus  : 
Eiilii&s  ob  hoc  lenire  Tigres 
tabidhfry  Leones. 
Wfdius-  dy  Amphion ,  The- 
hm&  sonditov  arris, 
Saxo:  mover  e  fono  Telludi- 
n fcy  dy  prece  bhtndd , 
tSueere  quo  vellet. 

Art.  Poet. 
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tent  of  Modern  Induftry,  Sa- 1 
gacity,  and  Curiofity  ;  though  m 
to  other  Admirers  of  Ancient 
who,  upon  Hear-fay,  believe  it  * 
to  be  more  perfeCf  than  the  Modern,  and  r 
yet  are,  for  other  Rea  fens,  {Efficiently  Qt 
convinced  of  the  unwearied  Diligence,  . 
and  anfwerable  Succefs  of  the  Modern  f 
Learned,  in  retrieving  and  improving  o-  J' 
ther  P arts  of  Ancient  Knowledge,  it  will  'J 
not  appear  inconfiderable. 

III.  Mufick  (is  a  Phy (ico-Mathematicd  . 
Science,  ♦built  upon  fixed  Rules,  and  ft 
Hated  Proportions ;  which,  one  would  i 

think, 
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think,  might  have  been  as  well  imprc 
upon  the  old  Foundations,  as  upon  new 
j  ones,  fince  the  Grounds  of  Mufick  have 
'always  been  the  fame :  And  Guido  s  Scale, 
fas  Dr.  Wallis  allures  us,  is  the  fame  for 
Subftance  with  the  Diagramma  Veterum . 

J  IV.  The  Ancients  had  not,  in  the  Q- 
i  pinion  of  leveral  who  are  Judges  of  the 
"Matter,  fo  many  Gradations  of  Half- 
Notes  and  Quarter-Notes  between  the 
: Whole  Ones  as  are  now  uled ;  which 
Jmuft  of  neceflity  introduce  an  unfpeaka- 
ble  Variety  into  Modern  Muftck ,  more 
Than  could  formerly  be  had  :  Becaule  it  is 
Jin  Notes,  as  it  is  in  Numbers  ;  the  more 
there  are  of  them,  the  more  varioufly  they 
may  be  combined  together.  *  • 

V.  Exceflive  Commendations  can  fig« 
f'oifie  nothing  here,  becaule  every  Man 
gives  the  higheft  Applaules  to  the  per- 
%£teft  Thing  he  ever  law,  or  heard,  of 
«ny  Kind.  And  if  he  is  not  capable  of 
inventing  any  Thing  further  in  that  Way 
itiimlelf,  he  can  form  no  Idea  of  it,  be-  , 
f  yond  what  himlelf  was  at  that  Time  af- 
.jfe&ed  with. 

II  VI.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  An- 
I  dent  Muftck  had  all  that  which  Hill  moll 
affeds  common  Hearers.  Moll  Men  are 
a  moved  with  an  excellent  Voice,  are  plea- 

I  fed  when  Time  is  exadly  kept,  and  love 

to 
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to  near  an  Inftrument  played  true  to  a 
fine  Voice,  when  the  one  does  not  fofar 
drown  the  other,  but  that  they  can  rea¬ 
dily  underftand  what  is  fung,  and  can 
without  previous  Skill,  perceive  that  the' 
one  exactly  anfwers  the  other  through*, 
put ;  and  their  Paflions  will  be  efFe&uab  ? 
ly  moved  with  fprightly  or  lamentable  ^ 
Compofitions :  In  all  which  Things  the  * 
Ancients,  probably,  were  very  perfeft. jri 
To  thefe  Men,  many  of  our  Modern 
Compofitions,  where  feveral  Parts  are  ^ 
fung  or  played  at  the  fame  Time,  would  ® 
leem  confuted,  intricate,  and  unpleafant:^' 
Though  in  fuch  Compofitions,  the  great-1® 
er  this  feeding  Confufion,  the  more  Plea*  i 
lure  does  the  skilful  Hearer  take  in  unra-  r 
yelling  every  feveral  Part,  and  in  obferv-  “g 
ing  how  artfully  thofe  feemingly  difagree-  P 
ing  Tones  joyn,  like  true-cut  Tallies,  one  W 
within  another,  to  make  up  that  united  fa 
Concord,  which  very  often  gives  little  p  . 
Satisfaction  to  common  Ears  ;  and  yet  it  bt 
is  in  fuch  fort  of  Compofitions,  that  the  id! 
Excellency  of  Modern  Mufick  chiefly  con-  Dflj 
fifts.  For,  in  making  a  Judgment  of  to, 
Mufick ,  it  is  much  the  fame  Thing  as  it  is  ^ 
of  Figures.  A  great  Judge  in  Painting  L 
does  not  gaze  upon  an  exquifite  Piece  fo  )l! 
much  to  raife  his  Paflions,  as  to  inform  1 
his  Judgment,  as  to  approve,  or  to  find  | 

fault. 
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Fault.  His  Eye  runs  over  every  Part,  to 


I 


find  out  every  Excellency  ;  and#  his  Plea- 
Si  lure  lies  in  the  Reflex  Ad  of  his  Mind, 
*  when  he  knows  that  he  can  judicioufly 
tell  where  every  Beauty  lies,  or  where  the 
Defeds  are  difcernable :  Which  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Spedator  would  never  find  out. 
H  The  chiefeft  Things  which  this  Man 
minds,  is  the  Story  ;  and  if  that  is  lively 
reprelented,  if  the  Figures  do  not  laugh 
when  they  fhould  weep,  or  weep  when 
they  fhould  appear  pleafed,  he  is  fatifc 
fied :  And  this,  perhaps,  equally  well. 


t 


if  the  Piece  be  drawn  by  Raphael,  as  by 
an  ordinary  Mafter,  who  is  juft  able  to 
make  Things  look  like  Life.  So  like- 
wife  in  Mufick ;  He  that  hears  a  numerous 
Song,  fet  to  a  very  moving  T une,  exqui- 
fitely  fung  to  a  fweet  loftrument,  will 
find  his  Paffions  railed,  whilft  his  Un- 
derftanding,  polHbly,  may  have  little  or 
no  Share  in  the  Bufinefs.  He  Icarce 
knows,  perhaps,  the  Names  of  the  Notes, 
and  fo  can  be  affeded  only  with  an  Har¬ 
mony,  of  which  he  can  render  no  Ac* 
count.  To  this  Man,  what  is  intricate, 
appears  confuted  ;  and  therefore  he  can 
make  no  judgment  of  the  true  Excellen¬ 
cy  of  thole  Things,  which  teem  fiddling 
to  him  only,  for  want  of  Skill  in  Mufick . 
Whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  Skill  or 

Ignorance 
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Ignorance  of  the  Compofer  ferve  rather 
to  entertain  the  Underftanding,  than  to 
gratifie  the  Paffions  of  a  skilful  Mailer ; 
whole  Paffions  are  then  the  moil  tho* 
roughly  raifed,  when  his  Underftanding  j 
receives  the  greateft  Satisfadfion.  f 

VII.  It  will  be  difficult  to  form  a  juft  t 
Idea  of  the  Pleafure  which  the  Ancient  \ 
Mufick  afforded,  unlels  one  refledfs  upon  f 
the  confeffedly  unimitable  Sweetnefs  of  r 
the  Ancient  Poetry ,  the  Greek  elpecially ;  f 
which,  when  fung  by  clear  and  fweet 
Voices,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  ~ 
Hearer  never  loft  a  Syllable,  could  fcarce 
fail  of  producing  thole  Emotions  of  Soul 
which  the  Poet  intended  to  raile.  And. 
indeed,  the  great  End  of  Mufick ,  which  t 
is  to  pleale  the  Audience,  was  anciently, 
perhaps ,  -  better  anfwered  than  now ; 
though  a  Modern  Mailer  would  then  } 
have  been  dif-fatisfied,  becaufe  fuch  Con-  it 
forts  as  the  Ancient  Symphonies  properly  are 
were,  in  which  feveral  Inftruments,  and  lan, 
perhaps  Voices,  played  and  fung  the  'll ia 
lame  Part  together,  cannot  difoover  the 
Extent  and  Perfe&ion  of  the  Art,  which  arfj: 
here  only  is  to  be  confidered,  fo  much  ^ 
as  the  Compofttions  of  our  Modern  0-  L 

?eris'  .  „  '  .  .  '  k 

Prom  all  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  not  L 
unreafonable  to  conclude,  that  though  kj 
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z)thofe  Charms  of  Mufick,  by  which  Men  Cz)  **J2 
and  Beafts ,  Fifties,  Fowls  and  .Serpents,^' 
were,  fo  frequently  enchanted ,  and  their  ve¬ 
ry  Natures  changed ,  be  really  and  irre¬ 
coverably  loft  ;  yet  the  Art  of  Mufick , 
that  is  to  fay^  of  Singing,  and  Playing 
upon  Harmonious  Inftruments,  is,  in  it 
lelf,  much  a  perfeCter  Thing,  though, 
perhaps,  not  much  pleafanter  to  an  un¬ 
skilful  Audience, than  it  ever  was  amongft 
the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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Of  Ancient  and 
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Fter  thefe  Mathematical  Sciences,  it 

_ is  convenient  to  go  to  thole  which 

are  more  properly  Phyfical ,  and  in  our 
Language  alone  peculiarly  fo  called. 
What  thele  want  in  Certainty,  they  have 
made,  up  in  Ulefulnefs  :  For, ,  if  Life 
and  Health  be  thegreatefl:  good  Things 
which  we  can  enjoy  here,  a  Conjectural 
Knowledge,  that  may  but  lometimes 
give  us  Relief  when  thofe.are  in  danger, 
is  much  more  valuable  than  a  certain 

•  •  “  1  .  »  < 

knowledge  of  other  Things,  which  can 
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only  employ  the  Underftanding,  or  fur* 
nifh  us  with  fuch  Conveniences  as  may 
be  fpared  ;  fince  we  fee  that  feveral  Na¬ 
tions  which  never  had  them  lived  very 
happily,  and  did  very  great  Things  in  the 
World. 

Before  I  begin  my  Companion  be¬ 
tween  Ancient  and  Modern  Skill  in  Phy- 
jick ,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  Bate  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  an  Empirick ,  and  a  Ratio - 
nal  Phyfician  *  and  to  enquire  how  far  a 
Rational  Phyfician  may  reafon  right,  as 
to  what  relates  to  the  curing  of  his  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Diftemper,  though  his  general  Hy¬ 
pothecs  be  wrong,  and  his  Theories,  in 
themfelves  confidered,  infuffioient.  An 
Empirick  is  properly  he  who,  without 
confidering  the  Conftitution  of  his  Pa¬ 
tient,  the  Symptoms  of  his  Difeafe,  or 
thofe  Circumftances  of  his  Cafe  which 
arife  from  outward  Accidents,  admini- 
fters  fuch  Phyfck  as  has  formerly  done 
good  to  fome  Body  elfe  that  was  torment¬ 
ed  with  a  Difeafe  which  was  called  by 
the  fame  Name  with  this  that  his  Patient 
now  labours  under.  A  Rational  Phyfi¬ 
cian  is  he  who  critically  enquires  into  the 
Conftitution,  and  peculiar  Accidents  of 
Life,  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  he  is  to  ad¬ 
min  ifter  ;  who  weighs  all  the  known 
Virtues  of  the  Medicines  which  may  be 
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thought  proper  to  the  Cafe  in  hand ; 
who  balances  all  the  Symptoms,  and, 
from  paft  Oblervations,  finds  which  have 
been  fatal,  and  which  fafe  ;  which  arife 
from  outward  Accidents,  and  which  from 
the  Dileafe  it  felf :  And  who  thence  col-* 
lects,  which  ought  looneft  to  be  remo¬ 
ved,  which  may  be  neglected,  and  which 
Ihould  be  preferved  or  augmented ;  and 
thereupon  prefcribes  accordingly.  y:  j 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a  Man’s 

a 

Prefcriptions  may  be  very  valuable,  be- 
caufe  founded  upon  repeated  Obiervations 
of  the  Phenomena  of  all  Dileales.  And 
he  may  form  Secondary  Theories,  which^ 
like  Ptolemees  Eccent  ricks  and  Epicycles^ 
fhall  be  good  Guides  to  Practice  ;  not  by, 
giving  a  certain  Infight  into  the  firft  Cau-? 
fes,  and  feverai  Steps,  by  which  the  Difc 
eale  firft  began,  and  was  afterwards  car¬ 
ried  on  ;  but  by  enabling  ,  the  Pfiyfician 
to  make  lucky  Conje&ures  at  proper 
Courfes,  and  fit  Medicines,  whereby  to 
relieve  or  cure  his  Patient. . ,  And  this  may 
be  equally  lucceliful,  whether  he  relolves 
every  Thing  into  Hot  or  Cold,  Moift  01- 
Dry  ;  into  Acids,  or  Alkali  s  ;  into  Salt, 
Sulphur,  or  Mercury ;  or  into  any  Thing 
eife.  He  does  not  know,  for  Inftance, 
that  Spittle,  Bile,  and  the  Pancreatick 
Juice,  are  the  main  Inftruments  of  Di 
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geftion  ;  yet  he  fees  that  his  Patient  di- 
gefts  his  Meat  with  great  Difficulty :  He 
is  fure  that,  as  long  as  that  lafts,  the  fick 
Man  cannot  have  a  good  Habit  of  Body ; 
he  finds  that  the  Diftemper  arifes  fome- 
times,  though  not  always,  from  a  vifible 
Caufe  ;  and  he  has  tried  the  Goodnefs  of 
fuch  and  fuch  Medicines,  in  leemingly 
parallel  Cafes.  He  may  be  able  therefore 
to  give  very  excellent  Advice,  though  he 
cannot,  perhaps,  dive  into  the  Nature 
v  of  the  Diftemper  lb  well  as  another  Man ; 
who  having  greater  Anatomical  Helps, 
and  being  accuftomed  to  reafon  upon 
more  certain  Phyfiological  Principles,  has 
made  a  ftri&  Enquiry  into  that  very 
Cafe :  And  fo  by  Confequence,  though 
he  cannot  be  {aid  to  know  {b  much  of  the 
Effence  of  the  Difeafe  as  that  other  Man, 
yet,  perhaps,  their  Method  of  Pra&ice, 
notwithftanding  the  great  Dilparity  of 
each  others  Knowledge,  fhall  be,  in  the 
main,  the  fame. 

Though  all  this  feems  very  certain, 
yet,  in  the  Argument  before  us,  it  is  not 
an  eafie  Thing  to  ftate  the  Queftion  fo 
equally,  as  to  fatisfie  all  contending  Sides. 
He  that  looks  into  the  Writings  of  the 
Generality  of  the  Rational  Phyftcians ,  as 
they  called  themfelves,  by  way  of  Emi¬ 
nence;  that  is  to  fay,  of  thofe  who, 
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about  Fifty  Years  ago,  let  up  Hippocrates 
and  Galen ,  as  the  Parents  and  Perfe&ers 
of  Medicinal  Knowledge ,  will  find , 
throughout  all  their  Writings,  great  Con¬ 
tempt  of  every  Thing  that  is  not  plainly 
deducible  from  thofe  Texts.  On  the  o- 
i  ther  Hand,  If  he  dips  into  the  Books  of 
the  Chytnical  Philosophers,  he  will  meet 
|  with  equal  Scorn  of  thofe  Books  and  Me- 
I  thods,  which  they,  in  Derifion,  have  cal« 
I  led  Galenical.  And  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
I  pra&ifing  Phyficians  of  both  Parties  have 
i!  often  wrought  very  extraordinary  Cures 
|  by  their  own  Methods.  So  that  there 
j  feems  to  have  been  equal  Injuftice  of  all 
l  Hands,  in  excluding  ail  Methods  of  Cure 
I  not  built  upon  their  own  Principles.  Here 
I  therefore,  without  being  pofitive  in  a  Dif- 
|  pute,  about  which  the  Parties  concerned 
j  are  not  t’nemfelves  agreed,  I  fhall  only 
'  offer  thefe  few  Things,  (i.)  That  if 
1  the  Greatnefs  of  any  one  particular  Genius 
were  all  that  was  to  be  looked  after,  Hip - 


i  pocrates  alone  feems  to  have  been  the  Man, 
;]  whofe  Affertions  in  the  Pradical  Part  of 
j‘  Phyfick  might  be  blindly  received  :  For 
|  he,  without  the  Help  of  any  great  Afli- 
ftances  that  we  know  of,  did  that  which, 
j  if  it  were  ft  ill  to  do,  would  feem  fuffi- 
1  cient  to  employ  the  united  Force  of  more 
than  one  Age.  He  was  fcrupuloufly 
K  .  -  U  |  exaH 
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exa&  in  diftinguiftiing  Difeafes,  in  ob» 
Serving  the  proper  Symptoms  of  each, 
and  taking  notice  of  their  Times  and 
Accidents,  thereby  to  make  a  Judgment 
how  far  they  might  be  efteemed  danger^ 
ous,  and  how  far  fafe.  Herein  his  parti¬ 
cular  Excellency  feems  to  have  lain ;  and 
this,  in  the  Order  of  Knowledge,  is  the 
firft  Thing  that  a  Rational  Phyfician  ought 
to  make  himfelf  Matter  of ;  Which  is  a 
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fiire  Argument  that  Hippocrates  through¬ 
ly  under  ft  ood  what  Things  were  neceffa- 
t y  for  him  to  ftudy  with  the  greateft  Care, 
in  order  to  make  his  Writings  always  ufe- 
£ul  to  Pofterity.  (2.)  That  though  we 
fhould  allow  the  Methods  of  Practice 
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ufed  by  the  Ancients,  to  have  been  as  per-  1 
fe&,  nay » perfe£fer  than  thofe  now  in  uie,  [\ 
which  dome  great  Men  have  eagerly  con-  t 
fended  for;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  i 
they  underftood  the  whole  Compafs  of  if 
their  Profefiion  fo  wefl  as  it  is  now  un 


derllood ;  becaufe  it  is  absolutely  impoffi- 
ble  to  form  juft  Theories  of  all  Difeafes, 
fo  as  to  lay  down  the  perfected:  Methods 
of  Cure  poffible,  which  {hall  be  adapted 
to  all  Perfbns,  in  all  Circumftances,  till 
Anatomy  !  and  Phyfiology  are  perfe&ly 
known  ;  and  by.  Confequence ,  later 
Theories  are  always  more  efteemable,  as 
they  ire  railed  upon  newer  Difcoveries  in 
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Anatomy  and  Phyfiology :  So  that  we 
may  be  lure  no  Ancient  Theoiies  can  be 
lo  excellent  as  lome  oi  thole  which  have 
been  deviled  by  Modern  Philolophers. 
(3.)  That  it'  the  Addition  of  every  new 
Medicine  be  an  ufeful  Accelfion  to  the 
Body  of  Pbyficky  then  a  new  Method  of 
preparing  known  Medicines  \  of  making 
thole  Things  profitable  and  noble  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  before  were  dreaded  as  poy- 
fons,  or  laid  by  as  ufelefs ;  and  of  tryfcg 
fuch  Experiments  upon  Bodies  yet  unexa¬ 
mined,  as  will  loon  and  certainly  difcover 
{ome  of  their  moll  principal  Virtues  muR 
be  of  unfpeakable  Advantage,  and  make 
the  Knowledge  of  thole  who  polfels  fuch 
a  Method  juftly  more  valuable  than  of 
thole  who  want  it.  But  this  relates  more 
particularly  to  Chymiftry,  of  which  e- 

nough  has  been  faid  already.  (4.)  That 

if  the  Pra&ice  of  proper  Judges  be  a 
realonable  Prejudice  for  or  againft  any 
Thing,  then  this  Science  has  received 
vaft  improvements  of  late  Years :  For 
now  the  Generality  of  Phyficians  ac- 
quiefce  in  Modern  Theories,  or,  which 
in  the  prelent  Difpute  is  all  one,  advance 
new  ones  upon  Anatomical  and  Phyfical 
Principles,  purfuant  to  thofe  Dilcoveries 
which  have  been  lately  made.  In  their 
Pra&ice  they  mix  Galenical  and  Chymicd 
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,  ...  --0 _ They  own  that Ga~ 

lenical  Ways  of  preparing  Drugs,  ancient¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfck, 
are,  in  many  Cafes,  not  fo  valuable  as 
Chjmicd  ones.  In  fhort,  though  they 
pay  a  due  Refpeft  to. the  Writings  of  the 
Ancients ;  and  in  thofe  Things  where 
they  find  by  their  own  Experience,  that 
the  Ancient  Obfervations  hold,  follow 
their  Dire& ions ;  yet  their  conftant  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  as  conftant  Pra&ice,  when¬ 
ever  one  oppofes  Ancient  Authorities  to 
them,  is,  'That  the  Ancients  did  very  well 
for  their  Time  ;  but  that  Experience ,  and 
r  TJghty  has  taught  them  better 

u  This,  I  muft  needs  own,  has 
very  great  Weight  with  me,  who  am 
apt,  qateris  paribus,  to  believe  every  Man 
in  his  own  Way  ;  Phyficians  efpecially, 
becaufe  their  Science  is  entirely  got  by  a 
long  Series  of  repeated  Experiments  and 
Obfervations :  So  that  it  feems  to  be  al- 
moft  impolHble,  but  that,  in  all  fuch  Ca¬ 
fes,  where  Men  have  the  Affiftance  of 
former  Light,  and  where  the  Subjed  up¬ 
on  which  they  employ  their  Pains  want- 
ed  a  great  deal  of  that  Perfe&ion,  which 
thofe  that  ftudy  it  have  an  Idea  of,  as  ft  ill 
wanting,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
longer  Experience,  fucceftive  Ages  muft 
make  great  Additions  to  the  former  Stock- 

*  f  (5.)  That 
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(t.)  That  though  the  noble  Difcoveries 
of  thefe  latter  Ages  might,  poflibly,  be 
found  in  Hippocrates ,  Ariftotle  and  Galen* 
yet,  lince  no  Interpreters  could  ever  find 
them  there,  till  they  had  been  difcovered 
anew  by  Modern  Phyficians,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Nature  only  as  their  Guide,  thefe 
late  Dilcoverers  have  an  equal  Right  to 
the  Glory  due  to  fuch  Difcoveries,  as  the 
Ancients  could  poflibly  have :  They  both 
copied  after  the  fame  Original ;  they  both 
decyphered  the  fame  Characters,  that  be¬ 
fore  were  unintelligible ;  not  by  reading 
Books,  but  by  trying  Experiments,  and 
making  Obfervations.  And  therefore 
Vander  Linden ,  Almdoveen ,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Bigots  for  the  Ancients,  deal  very 
unjuftly,  when  they  cry  out,  upon  the 
Sight  of  any  new  Difcovery,  This  Hip¬ 
pocrates  knew  ,  This  Ariftotle  taught. 
Could  thefe  Men  have  made  thefe  Difco¬ 
veries  by  ftudying  thofe  Ancient  Authors, 
without  the  A  Alliance  of  Dr  .Harvey^Afel- 
liu*)Pecquet,  Malpighius^  or  the  reft?  This 
will  hold,  in  cafe  thefe  Things  had  really 
been  in  the  Ancients :  That  they  are  not, 

I  hope  I  have  proved  already.  To  which 
I  fhall  only  add,  that  former  Commenta¬ 
tors  wanted  neither  Greek ,  nor  Skill ;  and 
had  fuch  Things  been  in  their  Writings, 
they  would  infallibly  have  found  them 
there.  It 
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/  It  is  eafie  now  to  tell  what  Acquifi* 
tions  have  been  made  fince  Galen  $  Days. 
When  Hippocrates  lived,  Anatomy  was  a 
rude,  imperieft  Thing :  It  has  fince  been 
growing ;  and  the  Theories  of  all  Difeafes 
have  been  proportionably  more  compleat. 
Chymiftry  has  been  introduced  into  Phy- 
fick;  thereby  the  Materia  Me  die  a  has  been 
enlarged  by  fome  as  noble  Medicines  as 
any  the  Ancients  were  acquainted  with, 
the  Naufeoulnefs  of  many  Medicines  has 
been  removed  ;  and  they  have  been  made 
lels  clogging,  and  more  efficacious,  fince 
they  may  be  taken  in  leffer  Quantities, 
and  in  more  pleafant  Vehicles ;  to  as  good. 
If  not  better  pur  pole  than  before.  Bota- 
nicks  have  been  unfpeakably  enlarged ; 
and  thereby  alfo  the  Difpenfatories  have 
been  flocked  with  fome  excellent  Reme¬ 
dies,  that  the  old  World  was  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with.  If  thefe  Particulars  be  rightly 
Rated,  as  they  feem  to  be,  they  will  go 
very  far  to  decide  the  Queftion.  And  lb 
I  (hall  leave  it,  without  determining  any 
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HAving  gone  through  with  the  moft 
confiderable  Branches  of  Naturd 
and  Mathematical  Knowledge,  I  am  now 
*  to  enquire  into  the  Comparative  Excel- 
H  lency  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Books  of 
if  Philofophyy  thereby  to  fee  in  which  of 
I  them  Nature,  and  its  Operations,  are  ex«> 
plained  beft.  Here  I  fliall  firft  enquire 
te  into  the  leveral  Methods  of  Philofophi - 
i|  zing;  and  afterwards,  into  the  Intrin-  v 
sj  lick  Worth  of  the  Doctrines  themfelves. 
ti  Moderns  here  are  taken  in  a  very  ftri£fc 
J  Sence.  I  (hall  mention  none  who  have 
J  made  any  ( d)  Entries  upon  this  noble  Stage  ^  pag# 
J  of  Nature  above  LXXX.  Years  ago,  fince  44* 

J  the  Time  of  thole  firft  Flights  of  the  Re- 
J  ftorers  of  Learning,  that  are  lo  exceed  ing- 
®  ly  applauded  by  Sir  William  Temple .  For 
|  Natural  Philo fophy  was  the  laft  Part  of* 

;  Knowledge  which  was  cultivated  with 
I  any  particular  Care,  upon  the  Revival  of 
Learning  ;  though  Natural  Hifiory ,  which 
j  is  a  principal  Ground-work,  had  been 
J  long  before  increafing,  and  a  confiderable 
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Heap  of  Materials  had  been  colle&ed,  in 


order  to  the  Work.  ' 

*  '?<*-  I  _ 

As  for  Modern  Methods  of  Fkilofopbi- 
z,ing,  as  compared  with  the  Ancient ,  I 
fhaTl  only  obferve  thefe  following  Parti¬ 
culars.  (i.)  No  Arguments  are  receiv¬ 
ed  as  cogent,  no  Principles  are  allowed 
as  current,  amongft  the  celebrated  Philo- 
fbphers  of  the  preTent  Age,  but  what  are 
in  themfelves  intelligible  ;  that  fo  a  Man 
may  frame  an  Idea  of  them,  of  one  fort 
or  other.  Matter  and  Motion,  with  their 
feveral  Qualities,  are  only  confidered  in 
Modern  Solutions  of  Phyfical  Problems. 
Subjlantial  Forms ,  Occult  Qualities  (b). 
Intentional  Species,  Idiojyncrajies,  Sympa¬ 
thies  and  Antipathies  of  Things ,  are  ex¬ 
ploded  ;  not  becaule  they  are  Terms  uled 
by  Ancient  Philofophers,  but  becaule  they 
are  only  empty  Sounds,  Words  whereof 
no  Man  can  form  a  certain  and  determi¬ 
nate  Idea.  (2.)  Forming  of  Se&s  and  Par¬ 
ties  in  Phi lolophy, that  fhall  take  their  De¬ 
nominations  from,  and  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  Hand  by  the  Opinions  of  any 
particular  Philofophers,  is,  in  a  manner, 
wholly  laid  afide.  Des  Cartes  is  not  more 
believed  upon  his  own  Word,  than  Ari - 
Jfotle :  Matter  of  Faff  is  the  onlyThing  ap¬ 
pealed  to ;  and  Syftems  are  little  further 


regarded,  than  as  they  ai£  proper  to  in- 
rs.R  ftruft 
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ftru£t  young  Beginners,  who  mu  ft  have 
a  general  Notion  of  the  whole  Work* 
before  they  can  liifficiently  comprehend 
any  particular  Part  of  it ;  and  who  npiuft 
be  taught  to  reafon  by  the  Solutions^ 
other  Men,  before  they  can  be  able  to 
give  Rational  Solutions  of  their  own : 
In  which  Cate,  a  falfe  Hypothefis,  inge- 
nioufly  contrived,  may  now  and  then  do 
as  much  Service  as  a  true  one.  ($.)  Ma- 
thematicks  are  joyned  along  with  Phyfio- 
logy,  not  only  as  Helps  to  Men’s  Under- 
ftandings,  and  Qijickners  of  their  Parts ; 
but  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  compre¬ 
hending  of  the  Oeconomy  of  Nature,  in 
all  her  Works.  (4.)  The  new  Philofo- 
phers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  a- 
void  making  general  Conclufions,  till 
they  have  colle&ed  a  great  Number  of 
Experiments  or  Obtervations  upon  the 
Thing  in  hand  ;  and,  as  new  Light 
comes  in  the  old  Hypothecs,  fall  with¬ 
out  any  Noite  or  Stir.  So  that  the  In¬ 
ferences  that  are  made  from  any  Enqui¬ 
ries  into  Natural  Things,  though  per¬ 
haps  letdown  in  general  Terms,  yet  are 
(as  it  were  by  Content)  received  with 
this  Tacit  Referve,  As  far  as  the  Expert- 
meats  or  Obfervations  already  made,  will 
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How  much  thefe  Four  Things  will 
enlarge  Natural  Philofophy  is  eafie  td 
guefs.  I  do  not  fay  that  none  of  thefe 
things  were  anciently  done  ;  but  only 
that  they  were  not  then  fo  general.  The 
Corpufcular  Philofophy  is  in  all  Probability 
the  oldeft,  and  its  Principles  are  thofe  in¬ 
telligible  ones  I  juft  now  commended* 
But  its  Foundations  being  very  large,  and 
requiring  much  Time,  Coft,  and  Patience 
to  build  any  great  Matters  upon, it  foon  fell; 
before  it  feems  to  have  been  throughly  un¬ 
der  ft  ood«  For  it  feems  evident,  That  E- 
ficurus  minded  nothing  but  the  railing  of 
a  Se&,  which  might  talk  as  plaufibly  as 
thofe  of  Ariftotle ,  or  Plato,  fince  he  de- 
ipifed  all  Manner  of  Learning,  even 
Mathematicks  themfelves,  and  gloried  in 
this,  that  he  fpun  all  his  Thoughts  out  of 
his  own  Brain  ;  a  good  Argument  of  his 
Wit  indeed,  but  a  very  ordinary  one  of 
that  Skill  in  Nature,  which  Lucretius  ex¬ 
tols  in  him  every  time  that  he  takes  Oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  of  him.  The  whole  An¬ 
cient  Philofophy  looks  like  a  thing  of 
Oftentation  and  Pomp,  otherwife  Lcan- 
not  under ftand  why  Plato  fhould  reprove 
Eudoxus  and  Archytas ,  for  trying  to  make 
their  Skill  in  Geometry  ufeful  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  civil  Life,  by  inventing  of  Inftru- 

mews  of  publick  Advantage;  or  think 
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that  thole  fublime  Truths  were  debafed 
when  the  unlearned  part  of  Mankind 
have  been  the  better  for  them.  And 
therefore,  as  Plutarch  complains  in  his 
.  Life '  of  Marctllus ,  Mechanical  Arts  were 
defpifed  by  Geometers  till  Archimedes* s 
J  Time  :  Now  though  this  be  particularly 
1  fpoken  there  by  Plutarch  of  the  making 
S  of  Inftruments  of  Defence  and  Offence  in 
5  War,  yet  it  is  alfo  applicable  to  all  the 
\  Ancient  Philolbphy  and  Mathematicks  in 
I  general.  The  old  Philolbphers  feemed 
l  ftill  to  be  afraid  that  the  common  People 
4  fhould  defpife  their  Arts  if  commonly 
i)  underffood  ;  this  made  them  keep  for 
si  the  moft  Part  to  thofe  Studies  which  re- 
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quired  few  Hands  and  Mechanical  Tools 
to  compleat  them :  Which  to  any  Man 
that  has  a  right  Notion  of  the  Extent  of  a 
natural  Philofopher’s  Work,  will  appear 
abfolutely  neceffary.  Above  all,  the  An¬ 
cients  did  not  feem  fufficiently  to  under- 
ffand  the  Connexion  between  Mathema¬ 
tical  Proportions  of  Lines  and  Solids,  in 
an  abftrafted  Propofition,  and  in  every 
Part  of  the  Creation ;  at  leaft  in  their 
reafbnings  about  the  Caufes  of  Natural 
Things,  they  did  not  take  any  great 
pains  to  fbew  it.  When  Galen  was 
to  give  an  Account  of  Vifion  in  his 
Books  ( c )  De  Vfu  Partium ,  becaufe  he 
it  1  -  -  had 


(c)  DeU, 
P.  Jib.  X. 
cap.  12, 
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had  Occafion  to  ule  fome  few  Geome¬ 
trical  Terms,  as  Com,  Axis,  Triangle , 
and  the  like ;  he  makes  a  long  Excufe, 
and  tells  a  tedious  Story  of  a  Daemon  that 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  write  what  he  did  ;  and  all  this  leaft 
the  Phyficians  of  that  Age  Ihould  think 
that  he  conjured,  and  fo  take  a  Prejudice 
againft  all  that ,  he  laid.  This  fhews 
that  in  Galen  $  Time  at  leaf!:,  there  was 
little  Correfpondence  between  Mathe¬ 
matical  and  Phyfical  Sciences,  and  that 

Mankind  did  not  believe  that  there  was 

/  ~  » 

fo  intimate  a  Relation  between  them  as 
it  is  now  generally  known  there  is.  Ma¬ 
ny  a  Man  that  cannot  demonftrate  any 
one  Angle  Propofition  in  Euclid ,  takes  it 
now  for  granted  that  Geometry  is  of  in¬ 
finite  Ule  to  a  Philofopher  ;  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  now  upon  truft,  becaufe  it  is  be¬ 
come  an  Axiom  amongft  the  Learned  in 
thefe  Matters.  And  if  it  had  been  fo  re¬ 
ceived  in  G ale#* s  Time,  or  by  thole  more 
ancient  Authors,  whom  Galen  s  Contem¬ 
poraries  followed,  or  pretended  at  leaft 
to  follow,  as  their  Patterns ;  fucli  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  whom  ail  lides  reverenced,  Hero- 
philm ,  Erafiftratus ,  Afclepiades,  and  feve- 
ral  more,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  any  Excules  for  what  he  was  doing ; 


fince  his  Readers  being  accuftomed  to 
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fuch  fort  of  Reafbnings,  would  either 
readily  have  underftood  them,  or  acqui- 
efoed  in  them  as  legitimate  Ways  of  Proof. 
If  Three,  or  Four  Mathematical  Terms 
;  were  fo  affrighting,  how  would  thofo 
learned  Difoourfos  of  Steno  and  Crooner 
l  concerning  mufcular  Motion  have  moved 
1  them  ?  How  much  would  they  have  been 
'  amazed  at  fuch  minute  Calculations  of 
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the  Motive-ftrength  of  all  forts  of  Mufo 
cles  in  the  foveral  general  forts  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  as  require  very  great  Skill  in  Geo¬ 
metry,  even  to  underftand  them,  which 
are  made  by  Borellus  in  his  Difoourfos  of 
the  Motion  of  Animals  ?  It  is  not  enough 
in  this  Cafe,  to  quote  a  Saying  or  Two 
out  of  fome  great  Man  amongft  the  An¬ 
cients,  or  to  tell  us  that  Plato  faid  long 
ago,  That  God  geometriz.es  in  aH  his 
Works ;  as  long  as  no  Man  can  produce 
any  one  Ancient  Effay  upon  any  one  Part 
of  Phyfiology,  where  Mathematical  Ra¬ 
tiocinations  were  introduced  to  falve  thofo 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Things,  upon 
which  it  was  poffible  to  talk  plaufibly 
without  their  Help.  At  leaft  it  is  certain. 
That  they  contented  themfolves  with  ge¬ 
neral  Theories,  without  entring  into  mi¬ 
nute  Difquifitions  into  the  foveral  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Things,  as  is  evident  in  the  Two 
Cafos  already  ailed  ged,  of  Vi f  on  and  Muf 
c ttlar  Motion, 
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Now  as  this  Method  of  Philofophizing 
laid  down  above,  is  right,  fb  it  is  eafie  to 
prove  that  it  has  been  carefully  followed 
by  Modern  Philofophers.  My  Lord  Bacon 
was  the  firft  great  Man  who  took  much 
pains  to  convince  the  World  that  they  had  j 
hitherto  been  in  a  wrong  Path,  and  that  i 
Nature  her  felf,  rather  than  her  Secretaries,  a 
was  to  be  addrefled  to  by  thofe  who  were  | 
defirous  to  know  very  much  of  her  Mind,  t 
Monficur  Des  Cartes ,  who  came  foon  after,  i 
did  not  perfectly  tread  in  his  Steps,  fince  jo 
he  was  for  doing  moft  of  his  Work  in  his  | 
Clofet,  concluding  too  foon, before  he  had  « 
made  Experiments  enough  ;  but  then  to  a  | 
vaft  Genius  he  joined  exquifite  Skill  in  g 
Geometry,  and  working  upon  intelligi- 
ble  Principles  in  an  intelligible  Manner  j  ^ 
though  he  very  often  failed  of  one  Part  L 
of  his  End,  namely,  a  right  Explication 
of  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  yet  by  r£, 
marrying  Geometry  and  Phyficks  toge*  l 
ther,  he  put  the  World  in  Hopes  of  a  j 
Malculine  Off-fpring  in  procefs  of  Time,  L 
though  the  firft  Prod  unions  fhould  prove  ■ 
abortive.  This  was  the  State  of  Natu-  J 
ral  Philofophy,  when  thofe  great  Men  .? 
who  after  King  Charles  iTs  Reftoration  f 
joined  in  a  Body,  called  by  that  Prince  J 
himfelf,  the  ROTJL  SOCIETY,  went  on  J 
with  the  Defign  ;  they  made  it  their  Bu-  p 

finefs  it( 
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finefs  to  let  their  Members  awork  to  col¬ 
led  a  perfed  Hiftory  of  Nature,  in  or¬ 
der  to  eftablilh  thereupon  a  Body  of  Phy- 
ficks ;  what  has  been  done  towards  it 
by  the  Members  of  that  illuftrious  Body 
will  be  evident  by  confidering  that  Boyle9 
Barrow,  Newton ,  Huygens ,  Malpighius , 

■  Leeuwenhoek ,  Willoughby, Willis,  and  Abun- 
j  dance  more  already  named  amongft  the 
l  great  Advancers  of  real  Learning,  have 
I  belonged  to  it :  If  it  lhall  be  thought 
!  too  tedious  a  Work  to  examine  all  their 
!!  Writings,  Mr,  Boyle's  Works,  any  one 
‘  good  Syjlem  of  the  Cartefian  Philo  fop  hy9 
P  Monfieur  Rohault's  for  Inftance,  or  to 
comprehend  all  under  one,  a  Book  Infi¬ 
ll  tuled,  Philofophia  Vet  us  dr  Nova  ad  Ufunt 
^  SchoU  accommodate.,  may  be  confulted, 
and  then  it  will  be,  evident  enough  of 
which  Side  the  Verdid  ought  to  be  gi¬ 
lt  ven  ;  in  the  laft  Book  efpecially  it  is  evi- 
lit  dent  how  very  little  the  Ancients  did  in 
i-  all  Parts  of  Natural  Philofophy,  and 
1  what  a  great  Compafs  it  at  prelent  takes^ 
j|  fince  it  makes  the  Companion  I  all  along 
|  appeal  to. 

|  Thus,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  very  evi- 
if  dent,  That  the  Ancients  Knowledge  in 
\t  all  Matters  relating  to  Mathematicks  and 
t  Phyficks  was  incomparably  inferiour  to 
that  of  the  Moderns.  Thefe  areSubjeds, 
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many  of  them  at  leaft,  which  require  great 
Intenfenefs  of  Thought,  great  Strength 
and  Clearnefs  of  Imagination,  even  on¬ 
ly  to  underftand  them,  how  much  more 
then  to  invent  them  ?  The  Ancient  Ora¬ 
tors,  who  fpoke  fb  great  things  in  Praife 
of  Eloquence,  who  make  it  fb  very  hard 
a  thing  to  be  an  Orator,  had  little  or  no 
Notion  of  the  Difficulty  of  thefe  Sciences; 
the  Romans  efpecially  who  defpifed  what 
they  did  not  underftand,  and  who  did 
not  without  fbme  Indignation  iearn  of  a 
People  whom  themfeives  had  conquered. 
But  if  they  could  have  conceived  what  a 
Force  of  Genius  is  required  to  invent  fuch 
Propofitions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Writings  of  their  own  Mathematicians, 
and  of  the  Modern  Geometers  and  Phi- 

_  ,  ,  i 

lofbphers,  they  would  foon  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  there  was  need  of  as  great  at 
leaft,  if  not  greater  Strength  of  Parts  and 
Application  to  do  very  confiderable  things 
in  thefe  Sciences  as  in  their  own  admired 
Eloquence,  which  was  never  more  art¬ 
fully  employed  than  in  commending  it 
felf:  The  Panegy  ricks  which  they  made 
upon  Geometry,  were  rather  Marks  of 
their  Pedantry  than  of  their  Skill ;  Plato 
and  Pythagoros^dmired  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  did  fo  too,  out  of  a  blind  Reve¬ 
rence  to  thofe  great  Names.  Otherwife 
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|  amongft  thofe  numerous  Commendations 
j  which  are  given  to  Archimedes ,  feme 
\  would  have  been  fpent  upon  the  many 
\  noble  Theorems  which  he  difcovered, 
|  and  not  almoft  all  upon  the  Engines  where- 
\  with  he  baffled  Marcellas  at  the-  Siege  of 
Syracufe.  The  Proportion,  That  the  Su~> 
I  perficks  of  a  Sphere  is  equal  to  the  Areas 
1  of  Four  of  its  great  eH  Circles ,  which  is 
l  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  Inventions 
u  that  was  ever  found  in  Geometry,  fhews 
him  to  have  been  a  much  greater  Man, 
If  than  all  that  is  faid  of  him  by  the  Roman, 
j ,j  or  Greek  Hiftorians.  Had  experimental 
^  Philofophy  been  anciently  brought  upon 
the  Stage,  had  Geometry  been  folemnly 
J  and  generally  applied  to  the  Mechaniffn 
'  of  Nature,  and  not  folely  made  ufe  of 
f  to  inftruft:  Men  in  the  Art  of  Reafoning, 
JJ  and  even  that  too,  not  very  generally  nei- 
J  ther,  the  Moderns  would  not  have  had 
fo  great  Reafbn  to  boaft  as  now  they 
have :  For  thefe  are  things  which  come 
under  ocular  Demonftration,  which  do 
not  depend  upon  the  Fancies  of  Men 
•j!  for  their  Approbation,  as  Oratory  and 
*  Poetry  very  often  do.  So  that  one  may 
^  not  only  in  general  fay  that  the  Ancients 
[  are  out-done  by  the  Moderns  in  thefe 
!  Matters,  but  alfo  aflign  moft  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  determine  the  Proportion 
I  '  X  |  wherein 
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wherein  and  how  far  they  have  been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  fhew  the  feveral  Steps  where¬ 
by  this  fort  of  Learning  has  from  Age  to 
Age  received  Improvement ;  which  ends 
Difputes  and  fatisfies  the  Underftanding 
at  once.  J 
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Of  the  P hilological  Learning  of  I 

the  Moderns .  M 
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Hitherto  in  the  main  I  pleale  my  felf,  r 
that  there  cannot  be  much  faid  a-  J 
gain  11  what  I  have  afferted,  though  I  ® 
have  ail  along  taken  Care  not  to  (peak  too  r 
pofitively,  where  I  found  that  it  was  not  ? 
an  eafie  Thing  to  vindicate  every  Propofi-  ‘‘ 
tion  without  entring  into  a  Controverly,  A 
which  would  bear  plaufible  things  on  fc 
both  fides,  and  fo  might  be  run  out  into  ft 
a  Multitude  of  Words,  which  in  Matters  k 
of  this  kind  are  very  tirefome.  But  there  one 
are  other  Parts  of  Learning  ftill  behind,  I; 
where  the  very  offering  to  compare  the  i|( 
Moderns  to  the  Ancients  may  feem  a  Pa-  k 
radox ;  where  the  fubjeft  Matter  is  en»  Lj 
tirely  ancient,  and  is  chiefly,  if  not  al*  q 
together  contained  in  Books  that  were  | 

written 
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written  before  the  Ancient  Learning  fuf- 
fered  much  Decay. 

Under  this  Head  Philology  and  Divi¬ 
nity  may  very  properly  be  ranked.  I  place 
Divinity  laft  to  avoid  Repetition,  becaufe 
what  1  have  to  fay  concerning  Modern 
Philology  will  ftrengthen  many  things 
that  may  be  urged  in  the  Behalf  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Divinity  as  oppofed  to  the  Ancient. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Extent  and  Excel¬ 
lency  of  the  Philological  Learning  of  the 
Moderns  within  thefe  laft  200  Years, 
I  would  not  be  mifunderftood.  For  the 
Queftion  is  not  whether  any  Modern  Cri- 
tick  has  underftood  Plato  or  Arijlotle , 
Homer  or  Pindar > as  well  as  they  did  thern- 
felves,  for  that  were  ridiculous  \  but  whe¬ 
ther  Modern  Induftry  may  not  have  been 
able  to  difcover  a  great  many  Miftakes 
in  the  Aftertions  of  the  Ancients  about 
Matters  not  done  in  their  own  Times, 
but  feveral  Ages  before  they  were  born. 
For  the  Ancients  did  not  live  all  in  one 
Age,  and  though  they  appear  all  under 
one  Denomination,  and  fo  as  it  were  up¬ 
on  a  Level,  like  things  feen  at  a  vaft  Di- 
ftance,  to  us  who  are  very  remote  from 
the  youngeft  of  them ;  yet,  upon  a  near¬ 
er  View,  they  will  be  found  very  remote 
each  from  the  other ;  and  fo  as  liable  to 

Miftakes  when  they  talk  of  Matters  not 

X  4  tranf- 
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tranfacfed  in  their  own  Times,  as  we 
are  when  reafon  of  Matters  of  Fa&,  which 
were  afted  in  the  Reign  of  William  the 
C onquer our .  Wherefore  if  one  reflefrs  up¬ 
on  the  Alteration  which  Printing  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  State  of  Learning,  when 
every  Book  once  printed  becomes  out  of 
Danger  of  being  loft,  or  hurt  by  Copiers ; 
and  that  Books  may  be  compared,  exa- 
mined,  and  canvafled  with  much  more 
Eale  than  they  could  before,  it  will  not 
feem  ridiculous  to  fay,  Tha tjofeph  Sea - 

j  Irlcnyicus 

Valefius,  Selien,  Vjher,  Boehm,  and  other 
rhiiologers  of  their  Stamp,  may  have 
had  a  very  comprehenfive  View  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  ftiQh  a  one  as  Strangers  to  thole 
Matters,  can  have  no  Idea  of ;  nay  a 
niuch  greater  than,  taken  altogether,  any 
one  of  the  Ancients  themfelves  ever  had 
or  indeed,  could  have.  ;  Demo (l hems  and 
Arijtof  banes  knew  the  State  of  their  own 
Times  better  than  Qafauhon  or  Salmajtus: 
But  it  is  a  Qpeftion  whether  Boethius  or 
Sidomus  ApoUmaris  knew  the  State  of  De- 
mofi herns  s  Time  fo  well ;  yet  thefe  alfo  are 
Ancients  to  us,  and  have  left  behind  them 
Writings  of  a  very  eftimable  Value.  Li¬ 
terary  Commerce  was  anciently  not  fb 
frequent  as  now  it  is,  though  the  Roman 

Rmpue  made  it  more  eafie  than  other- 
wile  it  could  have  been.  in 
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In  Ecclefiaftical  Antiquity  this  can  be 
more  fully  proved  than  it  can  in  Civil; 
becaufe  Monuments  of  that  Kind  are 
more  numerous,  and  have  been  better 
preserved.  How  widely  were  the  Greek 
Writers  many  times  miftaken,  when  they 
gave  an  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  the  La¬ 
tin  Churches.  And  how  very  imperfect, 
many  Times,  were  the  Accounts  which 
the  Weftern  Churches  had  of  Things  of 
the  greateft  Moment  that  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  Eaff  ?  Though  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice  was  Oecumenical,  yet  the  A- 
frican  Churches  knew  fo  little  of  its  Ca¬ 
nons  above  Fifty  Years  after  it  was  held, 
that  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  impofed  Ca¬ 
nons  made  in  another  Council,  held  fe« 
veral  Years  after,  in  another  Place,  upon 
them,  as  Canons  made  in  the  Council  of 
Nice :  Yet  they  were  all,  at  that  Time, 
under  one  common  Government,  and 
thefe  Things  were  acknowledged  by  all 
Sides  to  be  of  Eternal  Concernment. 

The  fame  Negligence,  if  not  greater, 
is  difcernable  in  Matters  which  were  ftu- 
died,  rather  as  Recreation  and  Diverfion, 
than  as  neceffary  Bufinefs.  How  many  of 
the  Ancients  bulled  themlelves  about  Exa¬ 
mining  into  the  Antiquities  of  leveral  Na¬ 
tions,  specially  after  the  Old  T eft  ament 
was  tranflated  into  Greek  ?  Yet  how  few 
*  "  =  -  •  ■  •  -  <  •  of 
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of  them  underftood  the  Languages  of 
thofe  Countries  of  which  they  difputed  ? 
There  were  but  two  of  the  Ancient  Fa* 
thers,  that  we  know  of,  that  pretended 
to  Learning,  who  underftood  Hebrew  ac-  j 
curately  ;  Origen ,  and  St.  Hierom :  And 
how  well  St.  Hierom  underftood  it,  is  i 
now  certainly  known ;  not' like  the  Light * 
foot's,  the  Buxtorfs,  the  Dr  upas's,  and  the  , 
Capped' s  of  the  prelent  Age,  one  may  be 
very  well  allured  :  The  other  Oriental 
Languages,  even  thefe  Inquifitive  Fathers 
knew  very  little,  or  nothing,  of.  To  how 
good  purpofe  they  have  been  cultivated  by  j 
the  Moderns,  the  Writings  of  Selden,  Bo -  j 
than,  Pocock ,  and  feveral  others,  do  abun-  \ 
dantly  declare.  When  Pocock  and  Golim  c 
went  into  the  EaH,  to  bring  away  their  j 
Learning,  they  went  to  very  good  pur¬ 
pofe  indeed.  The  Bodleyan  and  Leyden - 
Libraries  can  witnefs  what  vaft  Heaps  of  < 
Eafiern  MSS.  have  been  brought  by  liich  i 
Men  as  thefe,  into  Europe.  One  would  . 
think  I  were  drawing  up  a  Catalogue, 

,  not  writing  of  a  Letter,  if  I  fhould  enu- 
merate  the  Books  which  have  been  print-  , 
ed  about  the  Oriental  Learning,  within  ^ 
thefe  laft  Seventy  Years :  And  how  much  |f 
they  have  enlightned  all  manner  of  Anti-  |* 
quity,  is  eafie  to  tell.  x  II 

How,  iDi 
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How  clearly  has  the  Old  Chronology 
and  Geography  been  ftated  by  Modern  Cri- 
ticks  and  Philologers  ;  and  the  Miftakes 
and  Carelelhefs  oi  many  Writers  detect¬ 
ed,  who  were  efteemed  Authentick  even 
in  the  Times  wherein  they  lived  ?  Set- 
den  and  Bochart ,  to  name  no  more  at  pre- 
fent,  have  plainly  proved,  that  all  the 
Ancient  Greek  Antiquaries  were  not  near 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Originals  of 
that  Mythology ,  which  then  made  up  a 
good  part  of  their  Religion,  as  well  as  of 
their  Learning,  as  it  is  known  at  prefent, 
fince  the  Languages  of  thole  Countries, 
from  whence  moft  of  thole  Rites  and 
Stories  took  their  Original,  have  been 
carefully  examined  ,  and  critically  ftu- 
died.  Is  it  not  a  very  odd  Thing,  that 
of  fo  many  as  have  written  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  there  fhould  not  be  one  exaCt  Ac¬ 
count  of  them,  Ancient  nor  Modern,  till 
Mr.  Greaves  delcribed  them  ?  They  were 
admired  formerly,  as  much  as  now  (/) ;  (d )  Barba- 
reckoned  amongft  the  Seven  Wonders  of rf 
the  World ;  and  mentioned,  from  Hero-  mkJuiT 
dotus’s  Time,  downwards,  by  all  that  Memphu. 
gave  any  Account  of  Egypt :  Yet  moft  Mama~ 
Men  copied  after  Herodotus ;  and  many 
of  the  reft,  who  did  not,  Ipoke  by  guels. 

None  of  the  extant  Ancient  Authors  was 
fo  exad  as  Sir  George  Sandjs ,  who  want-  ' 

;  ‘  ••  *  *  '  •  -  -  ■  •  CO 
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ed  nothing  but  Mathematical  Skill,  to 
have  left  nothing  for  Mr.  Greaves ,  who 
came  after  him,  to  do.  This  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  Inftance,  whereby  we  may  give  a 
x  ,  certain  Judgment  of  the  Hiftorical  Exafr- 

nefs  of  the  Ancients,  compared  to  that  , 
of  the  Moderns.  It  may  be  improved  to  j 
confiderable  Purpofes ;  at  lead:,  it  is  of  i 
great  ufe  to  juftifie  thole  Modern  Writers,  . 
who  have,  with  great  Freedom,  accufed  j 
fome  of  the  Greateft  of  the  Ancients,  of 
Carelefnefs  in  their  Accounts  of  Civil  j 
Occurrencies,  as  well  as  of  Natural  Ra-  « 
reties;  and  who  have  dared  to  believe  j 
their  own  Reafon,  againft  the  pofitive  1 
Evidence  of  an  old  Hiftorian,  in  Mat-  j 
ters  wherein  one  would  think  that  he  , 

had  greater  Opportunities  of  knowing 
the  certain  Truth,  than  any  Man  that 
has  lived  for  feveral  Ages.  1 

But  here  I  expeft  that  it  fhould  be  ob-  if 

je£ted,  that  this  is  not  to  be  efteemed  as  j , 

a  Part  of  Real  Learning.  To  pore  in  old  . 

MSS.  to  compare  various  Readings ;  to  8 

turnover  Glojfaries,  and  old  Scholia  upon  J 

,  Ancient  Hiftorians,  Orators  and  Poets ;  f 

to  be  minutely  critical  in  all  the  little  Fa-?  f 

fhions  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  ^ 

the  Memory  whereof  was,  in  a  manner,  j 

loft  within  Fifty  or  an  Hundred  Years  af-  * 

ter  they  had  been  in  ufe ;  may  be  good  ! 

Argu- 

/  1 
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Arguments  of  a  Man’s  Induftry,  and 
Willingnefs  to  drudge  ;  but  leem  to  figni- 
fie  little  to  denominate  him  a  great  Ge¬ 
nius,  or  one  who  was  able  to  do  great 
Things  of  himfelf.  The  Objedion  is 
Ipecious  enough,  and  the  Indilcretions  of 
many  Modern  Commentators  have  given 
but  too  much  Colour  for  it ;  which  has, 
in  our  Nation  elpecially,  been  riveted  in 
Men  s  Minds,  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  learned  Nation  in  Europe :  Tho 
in  Enquiries  into  the  remoteft  Antiquities 
of  the  oldeft  Nations,  perhaps  no  People 
have  done  near  fo  much  as  fbme  learned 
Engli(b- Men.  But  this  Objedion  lies 
chiefly  againfi:  the  Men,  not  the  Know¬ 
ledge,  the  Extent  whereof  it  is  only  my 
Bufinels  to  enquire  into ;  and  yet,  even 
there  too,  it  is  without  Ground ;  for, who¬ 
ever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  refled  upon 
the  vaft  Extent  of  the  various  Knowledge 
which  fiich  Men  as  thole  I  named  before 
had  treafured  together,  which  they  were 
able  to  produce  to  fuch  excellent  Purpoles 
in  their  Writings,  muft  confels  that  their 
Geniuses  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferiour  to 
their  Memories ;  thole  among  them  efpe- 
cially,  who  have  bulled  themfelves  in  re- 
ftoring  corrupted  Places  of  Ancient  Au¬ 
thors.  There  are  Thoulands  of  Corre- 
dions  and  Cenfures  upon  Authors  to  be 
I  ■  found 
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found  in  the  Annotations  of  Modern  Cri-  j 
ticks,  which  required  more  Finenels  of 
Thought,  and  Happinefs  of  Invention, 
than*  perhaps,  Twenty  fuch  Volumes  as 
thole  were,  upon  which  thele  very  Criti- 
cifms  were  made.  For,  though,  gene¬ 
rally  (peaking,  good  Copies  are  absolute¬ 
ly  neceflary  ;  though  the  Critick  himfelf  ' 
nrnft  have  a  perfect  Command  of  the  | 
Language  and  particular  Stile  of  his  Au-  > 
thor,  muft  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Way  j 
and  Humour  of  the  Age  in  which  he  1 

wrote;  many  of  which  Things  require  I 

great  Sagacity,  as  well  as  great  Induftry;  * 
yet  there  is  a  peculiar  Quicknefs  in  Difc  c 
cerning  what  is  proper  to  the  Paflage  1 
then  to  be  corrected,  in  diftinguifhing  all  J 
the  particular  Circumftances  neceftary  to  “ 
be  obferved,  and  thofe,  perhaps,  very 
numerous ;  which  raife  a  judicious  Cri-  ‘ 
tick  very  often  as  much  above  the  Author  j 
upon  whom  he  tries  his  Skill,  as  he  that  ® 
difcerns  another  Man’s  Thoughts, is  there- 
in  greater  than  he  that  thinks.  And  the  R 
Objection  that  is  commonly  made  againft  “a 
Editors  of  old  Books,  That  every  Man  in 
cries  up  his  own  Author,  beyond  all  that  f 
have  ever  wrote  upon  that  Subjeft,  or  in  % 
that  Way,  will  rarely  hold  of  truly  great  i 
Criticks,  when  they  pals  their  Judg-  I 
meats,  and  employ  their  Thoughts  upon  \ 
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indifferent  Books ;  fince  fome  have  taken 
as  much  Pains,  in  their  Critical  Annota¬ 
tions  (e),  to  expofe  Authors  who  have  00  Me 
had  the  good  Luck  to  be  exceedingly  com-  vnT  ?' 

mended  by  learned  Men,  as  ever  others 
did  to  praife  them. 

Soon  after  Learning  was  reftored, 
when  Copies  of  Books,  by  Printing, 
were  pretty  well  multiplied,  Criticifm  be¬ 
gan  ;  which  firft  was  exerdfed  in  Setting 
out  Corred  Editions  of  Ancient  Books ; 

Men  being  forced,  to  try  to  mend  the  Co¬ 
pies  of  Books,  which  they  law  were  fb 
very  negligently  written.  It  jfoon  be¬ 
came  the  Fafhionable  Learning ;  and  af¬ 
ter  Erafmm ,  Bud&w,  Beat  us  Rhenanus 
and  Turnebtts  had  difperfed  that  fort  of 
Knowledge  through  England ,  Frame , 
Germany ,  and  the  Low-Comtrks ,  which 
before  had  been  kept  altogether  amongft 
the  Italians ,  it  was,  for  about  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty  Years,  cultivated  with 
very  great  Care :  And  if  fince  it  has  been 
at  a  Stand,  it  has  not  been  becaufe  the 
Parts  of  Men  are  funk ;  but  becaufe  the 
Subjed  is,  in  a  manner,  exhaufted ;  or, 
at  leaft,  fb  far  drained,  that  it  requires 
more  Labour,  and  a  greater  Force  of  Ge¬ 
nius,  now  to  gather  good  Gleanings, 
than  formerly  to  bring  home  a  plentiful 
Harveft  ;  and  yet  this  Age  has  produced 
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Men  who,  in  the  laft,  might  have  been 
reckoned  with  the  Scaligers ,  and  the  Lip- 
pas's,  It  is  not  very  Tong  fince  Holfie- 
niusy  Bocharty  and  Gerhard  VdffiuS  died 
but  if  they  will  not  be  allowed  td  have 
been  of  our  Age,  yet  Ifaac  VojJiuSy  Nicho¬ 
las  HeinfiuSy  Frederick  GronoviuSy  Ezekiel 
Spanheym  and  G  ravins  may  come  in  ;  the 
two  laft  of  them  are  ftill  alive,  and  the 
others  died  but  a  few  Years  fince.  Eng- 

•  o  i 

land. ,  perhaps,  cannot  fhew  a  proportion- 
able  Stock  of  Criticks  of  this  Stamp.  In 
Henry  VIII’s  Time  there  was  an  admi¬ 
rable  Set  of  Philologers  in  the  Nation ; 
though  there  is  great  difference  to  be  made 
between  a  good  Critick,  and  a  Man  that 
writes  Latin  as  eafily  and  correctly  as  his 
Mother-Tongue.  Sir  Thomas  Morey  Car¬ 
dinal  Boole y  Linacrey  Collet  y  Cheeky  Af- 
chamy  and  feveral  more,  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Erafmus's  EpifileSy  wrote  Latin 
with  a  Purity  that  no  Italian  needed  then 
to  have  been  afhamed  of.  Let  the  Sub¬ 
ject  they  wrote  have  been  what  it  would, 
one  may  fee  by  the  Purity  of  their  Stile, 
that  they  wrote  in  a  Language  which 
expreffed  their  Thoughts  without  Con- 
ftraint.  A  great  Familiarity  with  the 
politeft  Authors  of  Antiquity  was  what 
thele  Men  valued  themfelves  much  upon ; 
and  it  was  then  the  Delight  of  the  Nation, 
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as  much  as  their  Dilputes  in  Religion 
would  give  them  Leave,*  Though  this 
feemed  to  fink  bv  degrees,  yet  that  after- 

li  1 11  jn  Antiquity  .  was  va¬ 
lued  and  purfued  by.  our  learned  Men, 
will  not  be  questioned  by  thofe  who  con- 
fider  that  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Mr*  Cambdenj 
Archbilhop  ' Vfher ,  Mr.  S  el  den,  Sir  John 
Marjham,  Mr.  Gat aker  (not  to  mention 
fome  now  alive,  whole  Fame  will  one 
Day  equal  that  of  the  Scaligers  and  the 
Grotius's  of  other  Nations)  were  the  Glo¬ 
ries  of  our  Country,  as  well  as  of  the  Age 
they  lived  in.  J  |  :  ; 

In  fhort,  to  conclude  this  Argument  “ 
Though  Philological  and  Critical  Learn¬ 
ing  has  been  generally  acculed  of  Pedan- 
try,  becaule  it  has  lometimes  been  pur- 
lued  by  Men  who  feemed  to  value  them- 
felves  upon  Abundance  of  Quotations  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  vain  Oftentation 
of  diffufed  Reading,  without  any  Thing, 
elfe  in  their  Writings  to  recommend  them ; 
yet  the  Difficulty  that  there  is,  to  do  any: 
Thing  considerable  in  it,  joyned  with  the 
great  Advantages  which  therebv  have  ax- 
crued  to 

have  made  this  no  mean  4  Head  whereoa 

'  .  ■  i*  *  -  . . 

to  commepd  the  great  Sagacity ,  as  well  as 
hduftry  of  thele  later  Ages. 
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0/  the  theological  teaming  of  the 

Moderns . 
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TO  Philology  I  before  added  Di¬ 
vinity ,  and,  as  I  hope  to  prove, 
not  without  Reafon.  As  they  relate  to 
our  Queftion,  they  both  agree  in  this, 
that  the  Subject  of  them  both  is  truly 
\  Ancient ;  and  that  it  is  impoflible  to  be¬ 
come  very  excellent  in  either  of  them, 
without  a  familiar  Coqverfation  with 
thole  Original  Books,  to  which  the  great 

Mailers  of  both  thefe  Sciences  do  con- 

'  1 

ftantly  appeal.  Our  Blejfed  Saviour  did 
not  reveal  his  Law  by  Halves  to  his  Apo- 
es,  no  is  the  eiw  Teftqment  an  imper- 
fe£l  Rule  of  Faith:  The  Old  Teft  ament 
likewife  has  conftantly  been  at  hand ; 
and  the  Jews  have,  ever  fince  their  Re¬ 
turn  from  the  Babyloni(h  Captivity,  been 
icrupuloufly  follicitous  to  preferve  the 
(fysirWM-  (f)  Genuine  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of 

|rS'-the  0ld  Teftam™G  pure  and  uncorrupted, 

whether  we  have  any  Thin |  more  Ancient  than  the  Auguftan 
Age  of  the  old  Hebrew  ana  Chaldean  Languages,  that  is  Genuine.  It 
tnay  be  [did ,  that  he  defigned  to  except  the  Old  Teftament  j  which  1 be- 
keve  he  did :  However ,  there  being  no  Reftrittion  in  hit  Words ,  he  him - 
[elf  mufti  own  that  it  it  loojly  exprejftd 9 
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to  fucceeding  Ages.  Yet,  though  thefe, 
together  with  the  Writings  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers,  be  Inftruments  with¬ 
out  which  no  Divine  can  work ;  and 
though  it  feems  ahnoft  impoffible  thaq 
any  Man  fhould  be  able  to  perform  all 
the  Duties  of  his  Profeffion,  that  are  in^ 

A„4  t v 

cumbent  upon  him  as  a  Scholar,  without 
a  competent  Exa&nefs  in  all  thefe  Things ; 
yet  it  is  very  poffible  that  Modern  Di¬ 
vines,  who  make  ufe  of  thefe  lnftru- 

r  v  ...  .  *  ;  i 

ments,  may  be  better  Work-men  than 
thofe  Ancient  Fathers,  who  furnilhed 
them  with  the  greateft  part.  ,,  ..  7 

Now,  that  there  may  be  no  Difputes 
about  Terms  mif  under ftood,  it  will  be 
neceftary  to  explain  what  is  here  meant 
by  a  ferfeB  Divine ;  that  is  to  fay,  filch 
an  one  as  may  be  a  Standard  whereon  to 
found  a  Comparifon.  A  perfeB  Divine; 
ought  to  underftand  the  Text  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teft ament  fo  exa&ly,  as  to  have 
a  clear  Notion  of  every  Book  in  general* 
and  of  the  Grammatical  Meaning  qf  eve-, 
rv  Text  in  particular  ;  that  fo  he  may  b® 
able  to  reconcile  all  Difficulties,  and  an- 
fwer  all  Obje&ions.  that  may  arife  :  Hei 
ought  to  underftand  the  State  of  the^ 
Church,  as  to  its  Do&rine  and  Difcipline, 
in  its  feveral  Ages :)  He  ought  to  be  tho-^ 
roughly  verfed  in  all  the  General  Notions, 

'  6  t  %  of 
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Reflexions  upon 

of  Ethic  ks9  taken  in  their  utmoft  Extent, 
to  enable  him  to  refolve  fuch  Cafes  of 
Confidence  as  may  occurr,  with  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Satisfaction ;  he  ought  to  be 
a  Matter  of  all  the  Topicks  of  Perfwa- 
fion  which  can  ever  lie  in  his  Way,  that 
fb  his  Exhortations  may  pleafe  and  con¬ 
vince  thole  whom  he  deligns  to  perlwade 
at  the  lame  Time  ;  laft  of  all  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  anfwer  all  the  Objections  which 
may  be,  or  have  been  raifed  againtt  the 
DoCtrine  and  Difcipline  of  the  Church, 
by  its  open  or  fecret /Enemies.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  the  necelfary  Qualifications  of 
a  Perfetf  Divim  ;  it  may  perhaps,  be 
queftioned  whether  any  Man  did  ever 
fully  come  up  to  this  Defcription  ;  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  necelfary  that  any  Ihould,  lince 
the  Quettion  will  be  as  perfectly  anfwe- 
red  by  determining  who  have  come  the 
neareft  to  it,  as  by  afligning  any  particu¬ 
lar  Perlon  that  ever  quite  reach’d  up  to  it. 
For  thefe  Differences  do  not  lie  in  a  Ma¬ 
thematical  Point,  and  1  do  not  defire  that 
any  dilputable  things  fihould  ever  be 
fought  under  Debate.  One  Qualifica¬ 
tion  indeed,  ana  that  the  greatett  of  all,  I 
I  have  omitted;  but  that  relates  not  to 
the  prefent  Controverfie,  lince  we  are  not 
now  enquiring  who  were  the  holieft  Men, 
but  who  have  been  the  greatett  Mailers 

of ! 
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\  of  their  Profeflions,  the  ancient  Fathers 
1  or  the  Modern  Divines. 

I  The  firft  thing  required,  is  an  exa & 
\  Knowledge  of  the  Text  of  the  Old  Te- 
\  ftament.  Herein  even  the  LXX  Inter- 
|  prefers  themfelves  have  often  failed,  as 
i  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Modern 

I  Criticks.  The  Copies  they  ufed  were 
|  fometimes  faulty,  and  fmce  they  did  not 

I I  mend  thofe  Faults,  it  is  very  probable 
jj  they  did  not  fee  them.  It  has  been  ob- 
2 .  ferved  already,  That  fcarce  any  of  the 
|  Fathers  understood  Hebrew  befides  Origin 
if  and  St.  Hierom ,  who  therefore  were  fob 
flowed  as  Oracles  by  many  of  their  Sue- 
‘JjcefTors  y  even  that  alone  will  not  fuifice, 
* '  becaqfe  there  are  no  other  Books  written 
Pin  that  Language:  For  which  Reafbn 
'•^Syriac  y  Chaldeey  S  am  *r  if  an  and  Arabic , 
^Phave  been  ftudied  by  Modern  Criticks  ; 
Ifqotto  mention  the  Writings  of  the  R*b- 
mins  and  the  Talmudiftsy  to  which  the  An¬ 
cients  were  utter  Strangers.  If  we  come 
i«to  Particulars,  who  of  the  Ancients  ever 

unravelled  the  Chronology  of  the  Old 
J/Teftament  like  Archbifhop  U flier,  and 
‘iSir  John  Marjham  ?  Though  Eufehm/ s 
yCbrowcon  is  a  Banding  Evidence  how 
jjmuch  he,  and  Julius  Afrk&nus  before  him, 
l(  endeavoured  to  clear  that  Matter,  which 
was  of  fb  great  Ufe  to  confound  the 

Y  |  vain 
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vain  Pretences  to  Antiquity  of  thole  other 
Nations  that  were  lb  very  unwilling  to 
ield  to  the  Jews  in  this  Particular.  Who 
las  ever  given  fo  rational  and  lb  intelligi¬ 
ble  an  Account  of  the  Defign  and  Intent 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ceremonial 
jLaw  as  Dr,  Spencer  ?  Who  has  acquain-  1 
ted*  the  .  World  with  the  Geography  of 
Gernfis ,  or  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Bible,,  like  Monfieur  Bochart  ?  Thefeare 
much  harder  things  than  the  lengthning 
of  a  fine-fpun  Allegory,  or  than  a  few 
moral  Reflexions  which  conftitute  the 
greateft  part  of  the  A  ncien  t  Comments. 
But  the  New  Teftament,  you  will  lay,  L 
was  written  in  a  Time  that  was  nearer 
at  Hand ;  and  lb  was  certainly  better  un» 
derftood.  Without  doubt  it  was,  by  the 
Fir  ft  Fathers;  for  which  Realbn  their  ■ 
(gj  see  Interpretations  (g)  and  their  Reafonings, 

wdivTvfo  ^  we  cou^  Aave  recovered  many  of  them  fl 
Firft  pif-  would  have  been  of  infinite  Value:  But  01 
fertations  when  once  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  ? 

rnisus.*  °  broke  off  all  their  Correfpondence,  when 
once  the  immediate  Reafons  of  the  firft  J 
Eftablifhment  of  many  Parts  of  the  Chri-  « 
Rian  Pilcipline,  and  of  great  Numbers  to 
of  Allufions  to  Jewijb  Cuftomsand  Tra-jj 
ditions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  to 
Teftament,  could  only  be  known  by  j 
Study  and  Reading,  all  which  the  firft 
^  ’  ‘  ?  -  Chriftians 
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Chriftians  kne  w  without  Study,  as  we 
do  the  Manners  and  Falhions  of  our  own 
Age  and  Country,  then  the  ancient  In¬ 
terpretations  of  the  New  Teftament  be¬ 
gan  to  fail,  and  though  fome  of  them, 
S.  Chryfoftom's  and  Theodore? s  efpecially, 
are  in  themlelves,  letting  Antiquity  afide, 
truly  valuable  ;  yet,  for  want  of  fuch  a 
diffufed  Knowledge  of  Eaftern  Antiqui¬ 
ties  as  was  necefiary,  and  which  only 
could  be  had  by  a  long  Conversion  with 
the  Books  that  are  written  in  thole  Lam 
guages,  thele  admirable  Commentators 
feem  in  feveral  Places  not  to  have  found 
out  the  true  Original  of  many  things  in 
the  New  Teftament  which  have  been  difc 


covered  fince. 

To  the  next  Thing,  which  is  Skill  in  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Antiquity ,  I  have  fpoken  alrea¬ 
dy.  The  Third  and  the  Fourth,  which  relate 
to  a  Divine  as  a  Cafuifi ,  or  as  a  Preacher , 
may  be  considered  of  together,  wherein 
we  of  the  prefent  Age  may,  without  Va¬ 
nity,  boaft  of  having  the  belt  Books,  and 
of  them  too  the  greateft  Numbers,  upon 
thele  Subjefts,  written  m  our  own  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  by  our  own  Countrymen,  of 
L  People  in  the  World.  The  Excel¬ 
lency  of  a  Cafmfi  is  to  give  fuch  Refo- 
lutions  of  Doubts  and  Queftions  propo- 
fed  to  him,  as  may  both  fuit  with  the 
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particular  Circumftances  of  the  Perfon 
who  defires  Satisfaction ;  and  alfo  may 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Law  of  God 
A  Preacher  then  feems;  to  perform  his  Of¬ 
fice  belt,  wfien  he .  .can  at  once  infiruft 
and  move  his  A  uditors ;  can  raife  their 
Paffions,  and  inform  their-  Judgment: 
That  fo  every  Sermon  upon  a  Dobtrinaj 
Head  may  contain  the  Solution  of  a  Cafe 

of  Confidence.  For  the  firft  ofthele  ;  It  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  ablefi  of  the 
Ancient  Fathers  were  very  excellent  Ca- 
luifis  \  as,  indeed,  every  Man  who  has 
a  right  Judgment,  an  honeft  Mind,  and 

a  thorough  Acquaintance  with  the  Defig n 

of  our  Bteffed  S avzour,  revealed  in  the 
Golpel,  muft  of  neceflity  be.  And  if 
at  this  di fiance,  many  of  their  Decifions* 
feem  overfevere,  there  is  as  great,  at 
leaft,  if  not  greater  Reafon  to  fufpea, 

*  a?  thy  Complaints  now-a-days  railed 
agamft  them,  may  arife  from  our  Degene¬ 
racy,  as  from  their  unwarrantable  Strift- 

nels.  But  for  the  Ancient  Way  of  Prtmh- 

there  is  tnpeh  more  to  be  laid.  The 
great  Handle- by.  wfiich  an  Hearer  is  en¬ 
abled  to  carry  along  with  him  a  Preach- 
« s  Arguments,  is.  Method  and  Order. 

kSfi?  the^neicnt  Uomilifts  are  very 
defefhve :  Flights  of  Rhetorick,  which 

afe  more  or  lets  judicioufly  applied,  ac- 

ih  ii'iux  ,•  i  .  •  ■'*  cordinr 
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cording  to  the  Abilities  of  the  feveral 
Treachers,  make  up  the  greateft  part  of 
their  Difcourfes :  And,  after  Origen,  moil 
Men  bulled  themfelves  in  giving  the  Peo¬ 
ple  Allegorical  Interpretations  of  falfages 
of  Scriptures,  which  were  infinite,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fancies  of  thole  that  ulM 
them.  St.  Chryfoftom ,  indeed,  reformed 

in  the.  Greek  Church :  His 
Authority  went  very  far  ;  and  his  Inter¬ 
pretations  were  almoft  always  Literal, 
and,  luitably  to  his  vaft  Genius,  very  ju¬ 
dicious.  But  he  that  confiders  Preaching 
as  an  Art  capable  of  Rules  and  Improve¬ 
ment,  will  find  a  mighty  Difference  be¬ 
tween  a  juft,  methodical  Dilcourle,  built 
upon  a  proper  Text  of  Scripture,  where¬ 
in,  after  the  Text  is  carefully  explained, 
fome  one  Duty  or  Doflrine  of  Religion, 
thence  arifing,  is  plainly  proved  by  juft 
and  folid  Arguments,  from  which  luch 
Topicks  of  Perluafion  are  drawn  at  laft, 
as  are  the  moft  likely  to  raile  fuch  an  Af- 
fe&ion,  and  engage  thole  Paflions  in  the 
Minds  of  all  the  Auditors  as  will  pleale 
and  move  good  Men,  and  filence,  at  leaft, 
af  not  perfuade  the  Bad ;  and  between 
a  loofe,  paraphraftical  Explication  of  a 
large  Portion  of  Scripture,  which  ends 
at  laft  in  a  general  Ethical  Harangue, 
which  is  the  ufual  Method  of  moft  of 
;  St  Xhry* 
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tons  upon 

St.  Chryfofont  s  Homilies.  Whereas  by 


the  former  Method,  ftri&ly  followed, 
very  many  of  our  Englijh  Sermons,  elpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  Great  Men  of  our 
own  Church ,  fince  the  Reftauration, 


guage,  and  fuch  a  juft  Application  of 
the  greateft  Ornaments  of  True  and 
Mafculine  Eloquence,  to  Things  at  firft 
View  very  often  the  moft  oppofite , 


that  the  Hearer  takes  a  Pleafiire  to 


think,  that  then  he  is  moft  inftru£teda 
when  he  is  beft  pleafed.  The  Want 
of  this  Method  in  the  Ancient  Homi^ 
lifts,  is  the  great  Reafon  why  they 


are  {o  little  read.  It  is  not  becaule 
they  are  hard  to  be  underftood ;  for 
an  indifferent  Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin 
is  fufficient  to  go  through  with  the 


greateft  part  of  them  :  But  Want  of 
Method,  great  Multiplicity  of  Words, 
and  frequent  Repetitions,  tire  out  moft 
Readers  :  They  know  not  how  far 
they  are  got,  but  by  the  Number  of 
the  Leaves  -,  and  fo  having  no  Reft 
for  their  Minds  to  lean  upon,  when 
once  they  begin  to  be  weary,  they  are 


foen 
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foon  difgufted.  If  therefore  thefe  In¬ 
conveniences  are,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
avoided  by  Modern  Preachers,  their 
Sermons  are,  in  their  Kind,  more  per¬ 
fect,  though  the  Matter  which  both  of 
them  work  upon  be  the  fame.  And 
if  thefe  Things  be  the  Effects  of  great 
Study,  and  of  an  exaffc  judgment,  at 
leaft  in  thofe  who  contributed  the 
moft  to  fo  great  an  Alteration,  then 
this  alfo  may  come  in  as  a  proper  E- 
vidence  of  the  Increafe  of  Modern 
Learning  ;  and  with  much  more  Rea- 
fon  than  thofe  Things  which  only  tend 
to  divert  a  Man  when  he  is  unfit  for- 
ferious  Bufinefs.  Who  thofe  are  who  , 
have  fucceeded  the  Hookers ,  the  QhiU 
lingworthsy  the  Sanderfons,  and  the  Ham¬ 
monds  of  this  laffc  Age,  to  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  purpofe  for  the  prefent,  and  thofe 
that  (hall  come  after  ,  I  need  not 
name  ;  but  fhall  rather  conclude  with 
that  Saying  in  Velleius  Paterculus^  up¬ 
on  a  not  much  unlike  Occafion  ;  Vi- 
<vorum  ut  admiratio  magna9  it  a  cenfura 
difficilis  esl. 

The  laft  Thing  which  I  mentioned 
as  neceffary  for  a  Divine,  is.  To  be  able 
to  anftver  fuch  Objections  as  have  been , 
or  may  be  raifed  again  H  the  Qhrijlian 

Faith.  Of  the  Controverfies  which 
■  .  have 


I 


ejections  upon 

have  arifen  among  Chriftians,  and  the 
Adverfaries  with  whom  they  have  been 
obliged  to  engage,  there  are  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Account  two  Sorts  ;  thole  which 
the  Ancient  Fathers  were  concerned 
with ,  and  thole  that  appeared  fince. 
Of  the  Latter  it  may,  pollibly,  leem 
hard  to  pafs  a  Judgment,  fince  one 
cannot  well  fay  how  Men  would  have 
managed  Dilputes  which  1  never  came 
in  their  Way.  The  former  may  alfo 
be  fob-divided  into  thole  which  have 

^  *■  •-  (  ••  '  ■  **  v  '  >  J  *  .  -a  ' 

been  renewed  in  our  own  Time  ;  and 
thole  of  which  we  have  only  the  Me¬ 
mory  in  Ancient  Books.  So  that  one 
|  rather  to  confider  how  Controver- 

in  general,  and  lb 
inferr  how  thefe  Modern  ones  would 
have  been  managed,  had  there  been  an 
Occafion,  which  have  oply  engaged  the 
Wits  and  Pallions  of  later  Ages. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  their  firft  Dif 
putes  with  the  Gentiles^  the  old  Apo- 
logifts  did,  with  great  Accuracy,  ex¬ 
pole  both  the  Follies  of  their  Worfhip, 
and  the  Vanity  of  their  Philofophy: 
They  opened  the  Chriftian  Religion 
with  great  Clearnels  \  they  Ihowed  the 
grounds  of  their  Belief,  and  proved  its 
ILealonablenels  upon  fuch  i  Principles  a$ 
were  both  iolid  in  themfelves,  and  fui- 
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table  to  the  Ways  of  Arguing,  and 
the  peculiar  Notions  of  all  their  feve- 
ral  Adverfaries.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
were  lo  eagerly  debated ,  in  Ages 
wherein  they  feared  no  Foreign  Force, 
they  fhewed  as  great  Subtilty  in  their 
Arguments,  and  as  great  Dexterity  in 
fhifting  off  the  Sophifms  of  their  Op¬ 
ponents,  as  have  ever  been  fhewed  in 
later  Times.  So  that  thus  far  the  Mo¬ 
derns  feem  to  have  little  Advantage: 
And ,  indeed ,  the  Books  that ,  were 
written  in  Defence  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  were  very  admirable :  But  in 
the  Gontroverfies  that  were  managed 
among  ft  themfelves,  there  feem  to  be, 
many  Times,  as  vifible  Signs  of  too 
great  a  Subtilty,  as  of  a  judicious  Un- 
derftandiog  of  the  Point  in  hand : 
They  ufed  little  Method  in  ranging 
their  Arguments,  and  rarely  ftated  the 
Queftion  in  plain  and  fhort  Terms  j 
which  made  them  often  multiply 
Words  to  a  tedious  Length,  that  both 
tired  the  Readers ,  and  darkned  the 
Difpute.  That  all  thele  Faults  are  too 

often  found  in  the  Polemical  Difcour- 

♦ 

fes  of  the  Moderns,  is  moft  certain : 
But  Companions  are  always  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  ableft  Men  of  both  Sides. 

The 
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emotions  upon 

The  Modern  Defences  of  the  Do&rines 

of  the  Trinity ,  and  the  Incarnation  5 
may  be  compared  with  the  old  De¬ 
fences  of  the  fame  Doftrines  againft 
the  Arians,  and  other  Ancient  Here- 
ticks.  If  Hereticks  may  be  compared 


with  Hereticks ,  there  is  no  Queftion 
but  the  Socinians  are  much  abler  Dif- 
putants  than  the  Art ans  and  Eunomi - 
ms  of  old  :  They,  have  colleded  eve¬ 


ry  Thing  that  could  look  like  an  Ar¬ 
gument  ;  they  have  critically  canvaffed 
every  Text  of  Scripture  which  ancient¬ 
ly  was  hot  fo  Grammatically  under- 
Hood  as  now  it  is,  and  have  fpared 
no  Pains  nOr  Art  to  wreft  every  Thing 
that,  with  any  Shew  of  Reaion,  could 
be  ; drawn  to  their  Side:  They  have 
refined  upon  the  Philofophical  No¬ 
tions  of  God,  and  of  his  Attributes; 
and  have  taken  great  Care  not'  to 
confound  their  Readers,  or  themfelves, 


with  Want  of  Method,  or  a  Multipli¬ 
city  of  Words..  Such  able  Adverfaries 
have  not  failed  of  as  able  Opponents* 
And  when  Men  of  Skill  manage  any 
Difpute,  whatfbever  it  be,  they  will 
teach  one  another  the  Art  of  Reafon- 


Ing ,  even  though  before-hand  they 
fhould  not  well  have  underftood  it, 
when  their  Debates  continue  to  any 
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Length.  Whence  alfo  it  has  followed* 

that  though  thefe  Great  Men,  who 
have  defended  our  Faith  againfl:  fuch 
fubtile  Adverfaries  would  have  fhewn 
their  Skill  equally  upon  any  other  Sub¬ 
ject  which  they  fhould  have  under¬ 
took  ;  yet  upon  thefe  Queftions,  the 
Truth  would  otherwife  have  never  been 
fo  perfectly  known. 

And  here  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Art  of  making  Controverfles 
eafie  and  intelligible,  even  though  the 
Arguments  fhould  be  all  the  fame  that 
had  formerly  been  urged,  fhews  much 
greater  Skill ,  and  a  more  thorough 
Undemanding  of  thofe  Matters,  than 
had  been  difcovered  before :  For,  he 
that  makes  another  underftand  a  Thing 
in  few  Words,  has  a  more  clear  and 
comprehenfive  Knowledge  of  that 
Thing,  than  another  Man  who  ufes  a 
great  many.  Such  a  Man’s  Excur- 
fions,  if  he  has  a  Mind  at  any  Time 
to  go  out  of  the  Way,  or  to  enlarge, 
for  the  Eafe  of  thofe  who  love  to 
have  Things  expreffed  in  an  Homiliti- 
cal  Manner,  will  never  tire ;  becaufe* 
having  his  Point  ftill  in  view,  he  will 
take  Care  that  his  Readers  or  Audi¬ 
tors  fhall  always  know  where  he  is. 
Hence  it  is,  that  there  are  many  Ser¬ 
mons 
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mons  in  our  Language,  upon  the  moft 
abftrufe  Queftions  in  the  Chriftian  Re* 
ligion,  wherein  Englijb  Readers  who 
never  read  Fathers  nor  School- men ; 
whole  Heads  have  never  been  filled 
with  Terms  of  Art,  and  Diftin&ions 
any  Times  without  a  Difference , 
tay  both  in  few,  and  clear  Propofi- 
tions,  know  what  they  are  to  believe, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  know  how  to 
defend  it.  Hereby  in  all  our  Contro¬ 
verts  with  Papifts,  SocinianSy  and  DiJ - 
/ enters ,  many  admirable  Dilcourles  have 
been  written,  wherein  one  lees  the  Que- 
ftion  .rightly  Rated  ,  prefently  brought 
to.  an  Head,  and  accurately  proved  by 
fuch  Arguments  as  its  particular  Na¬ 
ture  inay  require.  It  cannot  be  deni- 

.  J  Jl  -X  ^  * 

ed i  but  a  good  deal  of  this  Methodi¬ 
cal  ExaHnels  was  at  fir  ft  owing  to 

'a*  * 

the  School-men  i  but  they  are  Moderns 
here:  And  if  their  Writings  have  Ibme 
Excellencies,'  which  the  elegant  Com- 
pofures  -  of  more  l%  learned  A  ges  wa  nt, 
this  alfo  affords  us  a  convincing  Argu¬ 
ment,  that  Manhind  will,  in  lome- 
thing  or  .other,  be  ^always  improving ; 
and  that  Men  of 7, working  Heads, 
what  Subjeft  foevef  fthey  handle , 
though  they  live  in  Times  when  they 
have  none  but  barbarous  Patterns  to, 
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4  plying  himfelf  to  this  Italian jcmrvf 6.  with 
4  OIle  Flelli,  to  the  Wonder  and  Satisfa- 
I  ^i°h  °f  aft  that  knew  him.  As  for  this 
Elifius  Calentius ,  from  whom  we  have  the 
t  mention,  that  I  can  find,  of  any  fuch 
4  Operation ,  he  was  Contemporary  and 
t  Familiar  with  Sannazarius ,  and  jov.  Pon - 
4  tow,  who  mentions  him  ;  as  does  alfo 
4  Liltus  Gyraldus ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Mo- 
4  dern  Poets,  and  tells  us,  agreeably  enough, 
4  that  he  was  Poor,  Amorous,  and  a  Poet  - 
that  he  was  born  at  Amphrada^  in  Apulia , 
4  but  liv’d  generally  at  Naples  :  His  Works 
€  were  printed  about  MDIII  •  and  after- 
‘  wards,  his  Epifilesr  among  other  ieledb 
*  ones,  were  publiftfid  by  Gill.  Cognatus , 
4  and  printed  by  Oporinus ,  in  MDLVIIL 
4  But  I  muft  not  omit,  among  the  reft, 
4  (what  indeed  is  fo  notorious, that  no  Man, 
4  I  fuppofe  will  deny  it,)  That  all  the  forts 
4  of  Amputations ,  as  Limbs, and  Breafts^r, 
4  were  as  familiarly  pra&is’d  among  the 
4  Ancients,  as  any  can  pretend  they  are  a- 
4  mong  us,  if  we  had  only  the  Authority 
4  of  a  Poet  for  it,  Imme  die  aide  vulnus 


4  enfe  refeindendum  efl. 

‘  The  Art  of  Bandage ,  or  Rowling. ,  no 
4  mean,  or  unneceflary,  though  neglecfted 
4  piece  of  Surgery ,  and  upon  which  the 
4  French  do  fo  much  value  themfelves,  they 
4  knew  fo  well,  and  had  in  fuch  perfection, 
4  that  we  have  not  pretended  to  add  much 

Z  4  to 
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4  to  that  excellent  and  ufeful  Treatife  which 
‘  Galen  hath  exprefly  written  upon  that  Sub- 
4  jeCh  And  though  the  Variety  of  Inftru- 
4  ments  now  in  ufe  may  feem,  in  fome  mea- 
4  fure,  to  be  juftly  challeng’d  by  the  Mo- 
4  derns,  every  Man  adding  as  his  own  Fan- 
4  cy  fuggefted,  and  the  Neceflity  required  ; 
4  yet  by  what  are  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the 
4  Ancients,  ’tis  notorious,  that  they  were 


4  neither  ignorant  nor  deftitute  of  thofe 


4  which  were  mod;  neceflary ;  and  that  they 
4  had  variety  of  others  too,  may,  by  what 
4  we  fee  defcrib’d  by  Orihafius  and  others,,  1 
€  and  are  at  this  day  made  ufe  of,  more  ea-  1 
4  fdy  be  imagin’d  than  prov’d,  but  feems  \ 

4  highly  probable.  .  ■  .  'l  l 

4  As  for  Topical  Medicines,  moft  certain  ‘ 
*  it  is  that  \ye  are  oblig’d  to  them,  for  in-  1 
6  {trucking  us  in  the  Nature  and  Proper- 
4  ties  of  almoft  all  thofe  of  which  we  do  1 

k 

4  at  this  day  form  our  Applications  ;  fome  t 
4  few  excepted,  the  Productions  of  Modern  { 
4  Chymiftry,  in  this  or  the  preceding  Cen-  ‘ 
4  tury.  ‘ 

4  And  as  for  general  Methods  of  Cure,  (| 
4  many  of  them  have  been  fo  excellently  i 
4  well  handled  by  the  Ancients,  ( to  in-  ij 
4  fcance  only  in  Wounds  of  the  Head)  that  i 
4  feveral  of  the  Moderns  who  have  written  i 
4  moil  judicioufly  upon  them,  have  been  i 
4  of  Opinion,  that  they  could  not  ferve  , 


4  and  oblige  Pofierity  better,  than  by  Com- 

4  ment- 
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c  meriting  upon  that  admirable  Book  of  mp. 

4  pocrates  upon  the  fame  Subject. 

4  That  which  without  Injury  to  the  Art- 
4  cients,  or  V anity  in  our  Selves,  may  be 
4  jultly  faid,  is,  That  the  publifliing  Ob- 
4  fervations  after  that  Method  which  feme 
4  of  the  Moderns  have  done,  is  that  wherein 
4  we  muft  be  allowed  infinitely  to  have  ex- 
4  ceeded  them  ;  and  is  vaftly  of  more  Ad- 
4  vantage  to  the  Reader,  than  the  petufal  of 
4  tedious  SyRems  are  capable  of  being,  two 
4  or  three  of  which  generally  comprehend- 
4  ing  whatever  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
4  relt :  But  particular  Cafes,  when  judid- 
4  oully  and  faithfully  reported,  (  of  which 
4  too  few,  I  fear,  even  of  the  Moderns*  ’ 
4  are  guilty,  )  Et  prodejfe  folent  &  deleftare^ 

4  are  diverting  and  inftru&ive  at  once,  the 
4  Reader  more  efFe&ualiy  adding  other 
4  Men’s  Experience  to  his  own. 

4  But  to  infill  upon  every  particular,  and 
4  to  pretend  to  demonllrate  what  hath  been 
4  invented,  difcontinued ,  or  loll  in  every 
4  Age,  if  it  be  to  be  done,  requires  a  Per- 
4  Ion  of  greater  Leaiure ,  and  infinitely 
4  more  capable  than  my  felt  What  I  have 
4  faid,  is  fufficient  to  Ihew,  that  it  becomes 
4  us  to  (peak  of  the  Ancients  with  Refpedt 
4  artd  Civility  at  lead,  if  it  wTere  only  for 
4  this,  That  it  was  our  Inftrudion,  and  the 
4  Benefit  of  Mankind  in  general,  which  in- 
4  duc’d  them  to  take  that  Care,  and  to  be 
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4  at  fo  much  Expenfe  of  Time  and  Labour 
4  to  communicate  their  Knowledge  to  the 
4  World:  Not  that  we  are  implicitely  to  be 
4  determin’d  by  their  Authority,  or  to  fup- 
4  pofe  that  they  have  not  left  room  for  fuc- 
4  ceeding  Ages  to  Invent,  and  to  Improve 
4  all  thofe  Parts  of  Surgery  wherein  they 
4  appear  either  to  have  been  miflaken  or 
4  deficient.  For  my  own  part ,  I  mu  fl 
4  confefs,  I  do  entirely  concurr  with  Tho~ 

4  mas  Bartholine ,  [  Epifl.  Med.  Cent.  3 .]  who 
4  very  well  underflood  the  Advantages 
4  which  the  Moderns  had,  and  was  himfelf 
4  as  folicitous  for  the  Improvement  of  Know- 
4  ledge,  as  inquifitive  into  Nature,  and  as 
4  happy  in  his  Difcoveries,  as  any  of  thofe 
4  who  imagine  it  a  part  of  their  Wit  and 
4  Breeding,  to  ridicule  and  contemn  /  the 
4  Ancients ;  Pejfime  fiudiis  fuis  confulant  (fays 
4  he)  qui  ita  recentiorum  fcriptis  fe  immer - 
4  gunty  ut  veteres  vel  negligant  vel  contem - 
4  nanty  quum  plerarumque  rerum  lux  ex  ilh 
4  pendeat :  And  in  another  place  ,♦  Ita  fern- 
4  per  recentiorum  fententiis  &  opinionibus  caU 
4  culum  adject ,  ut  fua  antiquit  at  i  reverentia 
4  fervaretury  cut  artis  noflrae  fundamenta  de- 
4  berms*  '  •  "  ;  '  V;. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 
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J 

Of  Ancient  and  Modem  Natural  hi- 


HAving  gone  through  with  the  moil 
coniiderable  Branches  of  Natural  and 
Mathematical  Knowledge,  I  am  now  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  Comparative  Excellency  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Books  of  Philofophy , 
thereby  to  fee  in  which  of  them  Nature, 
and  its  Operations,  are  explained  belt. 

Here  I  fhall  firft  enquire  into  the  feveral 
Methods  of  Philofophizing ;  and  afterwards, 
into  the  Intrinfic  Worth  of  the  Doctrines 
themfelves.  Moderns  here  are  taken  in  a 
very  ftri <5t  fence.  I  fhall  mention  none 
who  have  made  any  Entries  upon  this  nolle 
Stage  of  Nature  (w)  above  LXXX  Years  fo)P.44. 
ago,  fince  the  time  of  thofe  firft  Flights  of 
the  Reflorers  of  Learning,  that  are  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  applauded  by  Sir  William  temple. 

For  Natural  Philofophy  was  the  laft  part  of  / 
Knowledge  which  was  cultivated  with  any 
particular  Care,  upon  the  Revival  of  Lear¬ 
ning  ;  though  Natural  PPifiory ,  which  is  a 
principal  Ground-work,  had  been  long  be- 

Z  3  fore 
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fore  encreafing,  and  a  confiderable  Heap 
of  Materials  had  been  collected,  in  order 

V  »  4-'  H  '•  ■  '  1  | 

to  the  Work.  ;  f  m 

As  for  Modern  Methods  of  ?  hilofophizing, 

when  compared  with  the  Ancient ,  I  fhall 
only  obferve  thefe  following  Particulars. 
( i , )  No  Arguments  are  received  as  co¬ 
gent,  no  Principles  are  allowed  as  current, 
amongft  the  celebrated  Philoiophers  of  the 
prefent  Age,  but  what  are  in  themfelves  in¬ 
telligible  *  that  fo  a  Man  may  frame  an 
Idea  of  them,  of  one  fort  or  other.  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Motion,  with  their  feveral  Quali¬ 
ties,  are  only  confidered  in  Modern  Soluti¬ 
ons  of  Phyfical  Problems.  Suhftantial 
(x)  P.  Forms,  Occult  Qualities,  x  ^),  intentional 
Species ,  Jdiofyncrafies ,  Sympathies  and  An¬ 
tipathies  of  things,  are  exploded ;  not  be- 
caufe  they  are  Terms  ufed  by  Ancient  Phir 
lofophers,  but  becaufe  they  are  only  empty 
Sounds,  Words  whereof  no  Man  can  form 
a  certain  and  determinate  Idea.  (T.)  Form¬ 
ing  of  Se&s  and  Parties  in  Philofophy, 
that  fhall  take  their  Denominations  from, 
and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  Hand  by 
the  Opinions  of  any  particular  Philofo- 
phers,  ts,  in  a  manner,  wholly  laid  afide. 
Des  Cartes  is  not  more  believed  upon  his 
own  Word,  than  Arijlotle  :  Matter  of  Fad: 
is  the  only  thing  appealed  to  ;  and  Syftems 
are  little  farther  regarded,  than  as  they  are 
proper  to  inftrwSt  young  Beginners,  who 
1  '  muft 
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muft  have  a  general  Notion  of  the  whole 
Work,  before  they  can  fufficiently  com¬ 
prehend  any  particular  Part  of  it ;  and 
who  mud  be  taught  to  reafon  by  the  Solu¬ 
tions  of  other  Men,  before  they  can  be  a- 
ble  to  give  Rational  Solutions  of  their 
own  :  In  which  Cafe,  a  falfe  Hypothefis, 
ingenioufly  contrived,  may  now  and  then 
do  the  Service  of  a  true  one.  ^a~ 

thematics  are  joined  along  with  Phyjiology , 
not  only  as  Helps  to  Men  sUnderftandings, 
and  Quickeners  of  their  Parts,  but  as  ab- 
folutely  neceffiary  to  the  comprehending 
of  the  Oeconomy  of  Nature,  in  all  her 
Works.  (  4.)  The  New  Philofophers,  _  as 
thev  are  commonly  called,  avoid  making 
general  Conclufions,  till  they  have  colled- 
ed  a  great  Number  of  Experiments  or  Ob- 
fervations  upon  the  Thing  in  hand ,  an  , 
as  new  Light  comes  in,  the  old  Hypothe- 
fes  fall  without  any'  Nolle  or  stir,  so 
that  the  Inferences7  that  are  now  a-days 
made  from  any  Enquiries  into  Natural 
Things,  though  perhaps  they  be  fet  down 
in  general  Terms,  yet  are  *  were  by 
Confent  h  received  with  this  tacit  Referve, 
As  far  as  the  Experiments  or  Ohfermtions 

already  made.,  will  warrant. 

How  much  the  purfuing  of  thefe  Four 

Things  will  enlarge  Natural  Philojophy ,  is 
eafie  to  guefs.  I  do  not  fay,  that  none  of 
'  thefe  things  were  anciently  minded  ;  but 
-  Z  4.  '  • on  v  f 
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only,  that  they  were  not  then  fo  generally 
put  in  pra&ice.  The  great  Men  of  Anti-, 
quity  often  expreft  themfelves  in  unintelli¬ 
gible  Cant  :  They  chiefly  aim’d  at  being 
Heads  of  particular  Se&s  :  Few  of  their 
Natural  Philofophers  were  great  Mathe¬ 
maticians  :  And  they  did  in  general  efta- 
bliih  Hypothefes  without  a  fuiflcient  Fund 
of  Experiments  and  Obfervations  where¬ 
upon  to  build  them.  The  Corpufcularian 
Thilofophy  is  in  all  probability  the  oldeft, 
and  its  Principles  are  thole  intelligible  ones 
I  jiili  now  commended.  But  its  Founda¬ 
tions  being  very  large,  and  requiring  much 
Time,  Coil,  and  Patience,  to  bui-Id  any 
great  Matters  upon,  it  foon  fell,  before  it 
appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  under- 
Hood.  For  it  feems  evident,  that' Epicurus 
minded  little  but  the  railing  of  a  Sedt, 
which  might  talk  as  plaufibly  as  thole  of 
Ariftotle ,  or  Plato,  iince  he  defpifed  all 
manner  or  Learning,  even  Mathematics 
themlelves,  and  gloried  in  his  having  Ipun 
all  his  Thoughts  out  of  his  own  Brain  ,•  a 
good  Argument  of  his  Wit  indeed,  but  a 
very  ordinary  one  of  that  Skill  in  Nature 
which  Lucretius  extols  in  him,  as  often  as 
he  takes  occahcn  to  (peak  of  him.  The 
Ancient  Phylics  look  like  a  thing  wholly 
or  Oilentation  and  Pomp,  other  vile  I  can- 
not  underhand  why  Plato  ihould  reprove 
Eudoxus  and  Archytas%  for  trying  to  make 
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their  Skill  in  Geometry  ufeful  in  Matters 
of  Civil  Life,  by  inventing  of  Inllruments 
of  public  Advantage  $  or  think  that  thofe 
fublime  Truths  were  debafed,  *  when  the 
I  unlearned  part  of  Mankind  were  made  the 
3  better  for  them.  And  therefore,  as  Plu- 
|  tarch  complains,  in  his  Life^f  Marcellusy 
Mechanical  Arts  were  clefpifed  by  Geome¬ 
ters  till  Archimedes's  Time  :  Now  .thought 
this  be  particularly  fpoken  there  by  Plu- 
tarchy  of  the  Making  of  Inllruments  of 
Defenfe  and  Offenle  in  War,  yet  it  is  e- 
1  qually  applicable  to  all  the  Ancient  Philo- 
fophy  and  Mathematics  in  general.  The 
Old  Philofophers  feemed  Hill  to  be  afraid 
| that  the  Common  People  Ihould  defpile 
their  Arts,  if  generally  underltood  :  This 
made  them  keep,  for  the  moll  part,  to 
thofe  Studies  which  required  few  Hands 
and  Mechanical  Tools  to  compleat  them  : 
Which  to  any  Man  that  has  a  right  Noti¬ 
on  of  the  Extent  of  a  Natural  Philofo- 
phers  Work,  will  appear  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  Above  all,  the  Ancients  do  not  feem 
fufficiently  to  have  underltood  the  Con¬ 
nexion  between  Mathematical  Proportions 
of  Lines  and  Solids,  in  an  abllradied  Pro¬ 
portion,  and  in  every  Part  of  the  Creati¬ 
on  ,*  at  lealt,  in  their  Reafonings  about  the 
Caufes  of  Natural  Things,  they  did  not 
|  take  much  Pains  to  Ihew  it.  When  Galen 

f  was  to  give  an  Account  of  Vifion,  in  his 
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Books  (v)  deUfu  Vartium,  becaufehehad 
Occafion  to  ufe  fome  few  Geometrical 
Terms,  as  Cone,  Axis,  triangle,  and  the 
like  ;  he  makes  a  long  Excufe,  and  tells  a 
tedious  Story  of  a  Daemon  that  appear’d 
to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  write 
what  he  did  :  and  all  this,  left  the  Phyfici- 

?  1  »  1  1  /■>  .  4  1 


ans  of  that  Age  fttould  think  he  Conjur’d,  k 
and  fo  take  a  Prejudice  againft  all  he  faid.  jjfc 
This  fliews,  that  in  Galen  s  Time  at  leaft,  ^ 
there  was  little  Correfpondence  between  fetl 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  and  « jj 
that  Mankind  did  not  believe  there  was  fo  j  j 
intimate  a  Relation  between  them  as  it  is 


now  generally  known  there  is.  Many  a 
Man  that  cannot  demonftrate  any  one  fmgle 
Propofttion  in  Euclid ,  takes  it  now  lor  ^ 
granted,  that  Geometry  is  of  infinite  Ufe 
to  a  Philofopher  ;  and  it  is  believed  now 
upon  Truft,  becaufe  it  is  become  an  Axi-  d 
ora  amongft  the  Learned  in  thefe  Matters. 
And  if  it  had  been  fo  received  in  Galen  % 
Time,  or  by  thofe  more  Ancient  Authors 
whom  Galen  and  his  Contemporaries  fol¬ 
lowed,  or  pretended  at  leaft  to  follow,  as 
their  Patterns  ;  luch  as  Hippocrates ,  whom^ 
all  Sides  reverenced,  Herophilus ,  Erajijlra-  ^ 
tus,  Afclepiades ,  and  feveral  more,  thereat 
would  have  been  no  need  of  any  ExcufesA 
for  what  he  was  doing  ;  fince  his  Readers 
being  accuftomed  to  fuch  fort  of  Reafon- 1 

inns,  would  either  readily  have  underftood  f 
5  '  ::  themJi 
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h{  t:.  *  & 

\  them,  or  acquiefced  in  them  as  legitimate 
i  Ways  of  Proof.  If  Three  or  Four  Ma- 
|  thematical  Terms  were  fo  affrightning,  how 
I  would  thofe  learned  Difcourfes  of  Stem 
and  Croone ,  concerning  Mufcular  Motion, 
have  moved  them  ?  How  much  would  they 
have  been  amazed  at  fuch  minute  Calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  Motive-ftrength  of  all  the 
j  Mufcles  in  the  feveral  general  forts  of  Ani- 
;  mals,  as  require  great  Skill  in  Geometry, 

!  even  to  underhand  them,  which  are  made 
J  by  Borellus ,  in  his  Difcourfes  of  the  Motion. 

'  of  Animals  ?  It  is  not  enough,  in  this  Cafe, 
to  quote  a  Saying  or  two  out  of  fome 
great  Man  amongft  the  Ancients ;  or  to 
tell  us,  that  Plato  {aid,  long  ago,  ‘that  God 
|  Geometrizes  in  all  his  Works  ;  as  long  as  no 
*  Man  can  produce  one  Ancient  Eflay  upon 
any  Part  of  Phyfiology,  where  Mathema¬ 
tical  Ratiocinations  were  introduced  to  falve 
thofe  Phaenomena  of  Natural  Things,  upon 
I  which  it  was  poflible  to  talk  plaufibly 
^  without  their  Help.  At  leaf!:,  it  is  certain, 
I  That  they  contented  themfelves  with  ge- 
f  neral  Theories,  without  entring  into  mi- 
nute  Difquifitions  into  the  feveral  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Thingf,  as  is  evident  in  the  two 
Cafes  already  alledged,  of  Fifion  and  Muf- 

f;  cular  Motion.  /:■/ 

Now  as  this  Method  of  Philosophizing 

laid  down  above,  is  right,  fo  it  is  eafie  tq 

prove,  that  it  has  been  carefully  followed 
r  "  ‘  by 
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by  Modern  Philofophers.  My  Lord  Bacon 
was  the  firfl  Great  Man  who  took  much 
pains  to  convince  the  World  that  they  had 
hitherto  been  in  a  wrong  Path,  and  that 
Nature  her  felf,  rather  than  her  Secretaries, 
was  to  be  addreiled  to  by  thofe  who  were 
defirous  to  know  much  of  her  Mind. 
Monfieur  Des  Cartes ,  who  came  foon  af¬ 
ter,  did  not  perfectly  tread  in  his  Steps, 
fmce  he  w  as  for  doing  too  great  a  part  of 
his  Work  in  his  Clolet,  concluding  too 
foon,  before  he  had  made  Experiments 
enough  ,*  but  then  to  a  vafl  Genius  he  join¬ 
ed  exquifite  Skill  in  Geometry,  and  work¬ 
ing  upon  Intelligible  Principles  in  an  Intel¬ 
ligible  Manner,  though  he  very  often  fail¬ 
ed  of  one  part  of  his  End,  namely,  a  right 
Explication  of  the  Phaenomena  of  Nature  ,• 
yet  by  marrying  Geometry  and  PKyfics  to¬ 
gether,  he  put  the  World  in  Hopes  of  a 
Maiculine  Offspring  in  procels  of  Time, 
though  the  firfb  Productions  Ihould  prove 
abortive.  This  was  the  Rate  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  when  thofe  great  Men  who, 
after  King  Charles  IId  s  Reftoration,  joined 
in  a  Body,  called  by  that  Prince  himfelf, 
the  ROYAL  SOCIE TTf  went  on  with 
the  Defign  ;  they  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to 
fet  their  Members  awork  to  colled:  a  per¬ 
fect  Hiflory  of  Nature,  in  order  to  eRa- 
blilh  thereupon  a  Body  of  Phyfics.  What 

has  been  done  towards  it  by  the  Members 
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of  that  Uluftrious  Body,  will  be  evident 
to  thole  who  conlider  that  Boyle,  Barrow , 
Newton,  Huygens,  Malpighius ,  Leeuwenhoek , 
Willughhy ,  Willis,  and  abundance  more  al¬ 
ready  named  amongft  the  great  Advancers 
of  real  Learning,  have  belonged  to  it  :  If 
it  lhall  be  thought  too  tedious  an  Under¬ 
taking,  to  examine  all  their  Writings,  Mr. 
Boyles  Works,  Monfieur  Le  Clercs  Phyfics, 
any  one  good  Syflem  of  the  Cartefian  Phi- 
lofophy,  Monfieur  RohaulP s  for  Inllance, 
or  to  comprehend  all  under  one,  a  Book 
intituled,  Philofophia  Vetrn  &  Nova  ad Ufum 
Scholae  accommodata,  may  be  coniiilted, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  de¬ 
termine  of  which  Side  the  Verdidt  ought 
to  be  given  ;  in  the  laft  Book  efpecially  it 
is  evident  how  very  little  the  Ancients  did 
in  all  Parts  of  Natural  Philofophy^and  what 
a  great  Compafs  it  at  prefent  takes,  fince  it 
makes  the  Companion  I  all  along  appeal  to.  . 
Thus,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  fufficiently 
plain,  That  the  Ancients  Knowledge  in  all 
Matters  relating  to  Mathematics  and  Phy  fics, 
was  incomparably  inferior  to  that  ot  the 
Modems.  Thefe  are  Subjects,  many  of 
them  at  le  aft,  which  require  great  Intenfe- 
nefs  of  Thought,  great  Strength  and 
Clearnefs  of  Imagination,  even  only  to 
underhand  them  ,*  how  much  more  then 
to  invent  them  ?  The  Ancient  Orators, 
who  (poke  fo  great  things  in  Praife  ol 
W  •  -  •  •  •  Eh  - 
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Eloquence ,  who  made  it  fo  .very  hard  i  | 
thing  to  be  an  Orator,  had  little  or  no  No-  \ 
tion  of  the  Difficulty  of  thefe  Sciences ;  ^ 
the  Romans  efpecially,  who  defpifed  what  f 
they  did  not  underhand,  and  who  did  not  f 
without  fome  Indignation  learn  of  a  Peo-  ? 
pie  whom  themfelves  had  conquered.  But  r 
if  they  could  have  conceived  what  a  Force  r 
of  Genius  is  required  to  invent  luch  Pro-  r 
pofitions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Writings  |flt' 
of  their  own  Mathematicians,  and  of  the  i® 
Modern  Geometers  and  Philofophers,  they  flot 
would  foon  have  acknowledged  that  there 
was  need  of  as  great  at  leaf!:,  if  not  great-  Wi 
er  Strength  of  Parts  and  Application  to  do  .tog 
very  confiderable  things  in  thefe  Sciences,  to 
as  in  their  own  admired  Eloquence,  which  to 
was  never  more  artfully  employed  than  in  Oti 
commending  it  (elf.  The  Panegyrics  which  .  one 
they  made  upon  Geometry,  were  rather  k 
Marks  of  their  Pedantry,  than  of  their  lei 
Skill ;  Plato  and  Pythagoras  admired  them,  Part 
and  therefore  they  did  fo  too,  out  of  a  m 
blind  Reverence  to  thofe  great  Names.  :eed 
Other  wile,  amongft  thofe  numerous  Com-  Lj 
mendations  which  are  given  to  Archimedes ,  ^ 
fome  w7ould  have  been  Ipent  upon  the  many  k. 
noble  Theorems  which  he  difcovered,  and 
not  almoft  all  upon  the  Engines  wherewith  ; 
he  baffled  Marcellm  at  the  Siege  of  Syra-  \ 
cafe.  T  he  Propofition,  That  the  Superficies:  j 
of  a  Sphere  is  equal  to  the  Area’s  of  Four  of  \ 
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its  greateft  Circles ,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  wonderful  Inventions  that  was  ever 
found  in  Geometry,  lhews  him  to  have 
been  a  much  greater  Man,  than  all  that  is 
faid  of  him  by  the  Roman  or  Greek  Hifto- 
rians.  Had  Experimental  Philofophy  been , 
anciently  brought  upon  the  Stage,  had 
Geometry  been  folemnly  and  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Mechanifm  of  Nature,  and 
not  folely  made  ufe  of  to  inflrud:  Men  in 
the  Art  of  Reafoning,  and  even  that  too, 
not  very  frequently  neither,  the  Moderns 
would  not  have  had  fo  great  Reafon  to 
boaft  as  now  they  have  :  For  thefe  are 
things  which  come  under  Ocular  Demon- 
flration,  which  do  not  depend  upon  the 
Fancies  of  Men  for  their  Approbation,  as 
Oratory  and  Poetry  often  do.  So  that 
one  may  not  only  in  general  fay,  that  the 
Ancients  are  out-done  by  the  Moderns  in 
thefe  Matters,  but  alfo  affign  moll  of  the 
Particulars,  and  determine  the  Proportion 
wherein  and  how  far  they  have  been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  lhew  the  feveral  Steps  where¬ 
by  this  fort  of  Learning  has  from  Age  to 
Age  received  Improvement.  This  ends 
Difputes  and  fatishes  the  Underflanding  at 
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Of  the  (philological  Learning  of  the 

Moderns. 
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Hitherto,  in  the  main,  I  pleafe  my  felf, 
that  there  cannot  be  much  (aid  a- 
gainft  what  I  have  aflerted,  though  1  have 
all  along  taken  care  not  to  ipeak  too  pofi- 
tively,  where  I  found  that  it  was  not  an 
eafie  thing  to  vindicate  every  Proportion 
without  entring  into  a  Controverfie,  which 
would  bear  plaufible  things  on  both  Sides, 
and  fo  might  be  run  out  into  a  multitude 
of  Words,  which  in  Matters  of  this  kind 
are  very  tirefome.  But  there  are  other 
Parts  of  Learning  Hill  behind,  where  the 
bare  offering  to  compare  the  Moderns  to 
the  Ancients,  may  feem  a  Paradox ;  where 
the  liibjed:  Matter  is  entirely  ancient,  and 
is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether  contained  in 
Books  that  w  ere  written  before  the  Anci¬ 
ent  Learning  fuffered  much  Decay. 

Under  this  Head  Philology  and  Divinity 
may  very  properly  be  ranked.  I  place  Di¬ 
vinity  Jail,  to  avoid  Prepetition  ;  becaufe 
what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  Modern 
Philology ,  will  ftrengthen  many  things  that 
'  '  may 
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eminently  Favourers  of  Learned  Men. ' 

I  have  mentioned  my  own  Country 
laft,  that  I  might  once  more  oblerve, 
that  it  was  a  Prince  of  our  own,  who 
founded  the  ROT  A  L  .SOCIETY. , 

( 0 )  whofe  Studies ,  Writings  md  Produ *• 

Ti ions ,  though  they  have  not  out-Jhined  or  57. 
ec  lip  fed  the  Lyceum  of  Plato,,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Ariftotle,  the  Stoa  of  Zeno^ 
or  the  Garden  of  Epicurus,  becaufe  they 
Were  neither  written  at  the  lame  Time, 
nor,  for  the  moft  part,  upon'  the  Lime 
Subje&s ;  yet  will  always  help  to  keep 
alive  the  Memory  of  that  Prince*  who 
incorporated  them  into  a  Body,  that  fb 
they  might  the  eaher  do  that  by  their 
Joint-Labours,  which  fingly  would  have 
been,  in  a  manner,  impoflible  to  be  ef- 
feffed.  v- • 

The  laft  of  Sir  William  Temple's. 
Reaions  of  the  great  Decay  of  Mo-  , 
dern  Learning ;  (/>  )  is  Pedantry  ; .  the  (p) 
urging  of  which  is  an  evident  Argu-  7*« 
menr,  that  his  Difcourte  is  levelled  a- 
gainft  Learning,  not  as  it  ftands  now, 
but  as  it  was  Fifty  or  Sixty  Years  a- 
go.  For  the  new  Philofophy  has  in¬ 
troduced  fo  great  a  Correlpondence 
between  Men  of  Learning  and  Men, 
of  Bufiriefs ;  which  has  ai(b  been  en- 
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created  by  other  Accidents  amongft  ' 
the  Matters  of  other  learned  Profeffions, 
that  that  Pedantry  which  formerly  was 
almoft  univerfal,  is  now  in  a  great 
Meafure  dif-ufed  j  efpecially,  amongft 
the  young  Men,  who  are  taught  in  the 
Univerfities  to  laugh  at  that  frequent 
Citation  of  Scraps  of  Latin,  in  com¬ 
mon  Difcourte,  or  upon  Arguments 
that  do  not  require  it ;  and  that  nau- 
feous  Oftentation  of  Reading,  and  Scho- 
larfhip  in  publick  Companies,  which 
formerly  was  fo  much  in  Fafhion.  Af¬ 
fecting  to  write  politely  in  Modern 
Languages,  efpecially  the  French  and 
ours,  has  alfb  helped  very  much  to  lefTen 
it,  becaute  it  has  enabled  Abundance 
of  Men  who  want  Academical  Educa¬ 
tion  to  talk  plaufibly,  and  fbme  exact¬ 
ly,  upon  very  many  learned  Subjects. 
This  alfb,  has  made  Writers  habitually 
careful  to  avoid  thote  Impertinences 
which  they  know  would  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  and  ridiculed  ;  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  a  careful  perufal  of  the  fine 
new  French  Books,  which  of  late  Years 
have  been  greedily  fought  after  by  the 
politer  fort  of  Gentlemen  and  Scholars, 
may  in  this  particular,  have  done  A- 
bundanGe  of  good.  By  this  means,  and 
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I  '  by  the  Help  alfo  of  fome  other  con 


current  Caufes,  thofe  who  were  not 
I  learned  themfelves  being  able  to  main- 
tain  Difputes  with  thofe  that  were, 
I  forced  them  to  talk  more  warily,  and 
|;  brought  them  by  little  and  little  to  be 
I  out  of  Countenance  at  that  vain  thruft- 
j  ing  of  their  Learning  into  every  thing, 


tl  which  before  had  been  but  too  vifible. 
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His  feems  to  me  to  be  the  pre- 
lent  State  of  Learning ,  as  it 


may  be  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
!  '  •  Ages:  Whether  Knowledge 

will  improve  in  the  next  Age,  pro- 
portionably,  as  it  has  done  in  this,  is  a 
Queftion  not  eafily  decided.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  great  many  Circum- 
fences;  which  fingly,  will  be  ineffe¬ 
ctual,  and,  which  no  Man  can  now  be 
allured,  will  ever  meet.  There  feems 
Realon  indeed,  to  fear,  that  it '  may 
decay,  both  becaufe  ancient  Learning 
|s  ^oo  much  ftudicd  in  Modern  Books,- 
and  taken  upon  trull  by  Modern  Writers,  j 
who  are  not  enough  acquainted  with  ’( 
Antiquity  to  correct  their  own  mi  Hakes ;  ( 

and  becaufe  Natural  and  Mathematical  I 
Knowledge,  wherein  .chiefly  the  Mo  ! 
derns  are  to  be  fludied  as  Originals,  | 

begin  to  be  nsgledied  bv  the  Genera-  | 
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as  to  thole  things,  is  vifibly  altered 
from  what  it  was  Twenty  or  Thirty 
Years  ago :  So  that  though  the  ROTJL 
SOC I ETT  has  weathered  the  rude 
Attacks  of  fuch  fort  of  Adverfaries  as 
&tubbe,  who  endeavoured  to  have  it 
thought,  That  Studying  of  Natural 
Philolbphy  and  Mathematicks,  was  a 
ready  Method  to  introduce  Scepticifin  at 
lead:,  if  not  Atheifm  into  the  World  * 
Yet  the  fly  Infinuations  of  the  Men  of 
Wit,  That  no  great  things  have  ever,  or 
are  ever  like  to  be  performed  by  the  Men 
of  Grefham ,  and,  That  every  Man  whom 
they  call  a  Virtuofo,  mufl:  needs  be  a  Sir 
Nicholas  Gim-crack ,  have  lo  far  taken 
off  the  Edge  of  thole  who  have  opu¬ 
lent  Fortunes,  and  a  Love  to  Learning, 
that  Phyfiological  Studies  begin  to  be 
contracted  amongfl:  Phyficians  and  Me- 
dhanicks.  The  Truth  is,  one  muft 
fpeod  a  good  deal  of  Time  and  Pains, 
of  Induftry  and  Attention,  before  he 
will  be  able  thoroughly  to  relifh  them : 
And  thole  who  do  not,  rarely  know 
their  Worth,  and  conlequently  do  very 
feldom  pals  a  right  Judgment  upon 
them:  For  which  Realon,  when  the 
prefent  Sett  of  Philolophers  are  gone 
off,  it  is  a  great  Queftion,  whether  a 
*  <  /•  •  new 
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new  one  will  lucceed,  that  may  equal 
them.  Their  Writings,  however,  will 
be  prelerved,  and  as  our  Age  has  rai- 
fed  a  nobler  Monument  to  the  Memo¬ 
ry  of  Archimedes  and  Diophantus ,  of 
Hippocrates  and  Jriftotle ,  of  Herophilm 
and  Galen ,  by  improving  of  their  In¬ 
ventions,  than  had  •  been  railed  for  a 
Thoufand  Years  before;  lo  fome  fu« 
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ture  Age,  though,  perhaps,  not  the, next, 
and  in  a  Country,  now  pollibly  little 
thought  of,  may  do  that  which  our 
great  Men  would  be  glad  to  lee  done ; 
that  is  to  fay,  they  may  raife  real  - 
Knowledge,  upon  the  Foundations  laid 
in  this  our  Age,  to  the  utmoft  poffi- 
ble  Perfe&ion,  to  which  it  can  be 
brought  by  mortal  Men  in  this  imper¬ 
fect  State.  jl 

But  this  is  what  one  would  gladly 
hope  Ihould  be  relerved  for  his  owft 
Poiferity,  and  his  own  Country;  how 
it  may  be  relerved  is  obvious :  It  rmift 
be  by  joining  Ancient  and  Modern  Lear¬ 
ning  together,  and  by  ftudying  each 
as  Originals,  in  thole  things  wherein 
they  leverally  do  moft  excel;  by  that 
means  few  Miftakes  will  be  committed,  x 
the  World  will  loon  fee  what  remains 
unfinifh’d,  and  Men  will  furnifh  them- 

felves  : 
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feives  with  fitting  Methods  to  com- 

pleat  it  i  And  by  doing  Juftice  to  eve- 

have  Reafbn  to  ex- 

mi  t|lat  ,  °fe  £^at  come  after  them 
will  do  the  fame  Juftice  to  them. 

whenever  they  -  fhall  think  fit  to  fub- 

mit  their  Productions  to  publick  Cen- 
lure.  \ 
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